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SUPPLEMENTAL GLOSSARY 

or TzeysawiD in the 

NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. 
PART m. 

REVENUE AND OFFICIAL TEEMS. 


[Under this head are included— 1. All words in use in the 
■evwme offices both of the past and present governments; 
2. Words descriptive of tenures, divisions of crops, fiscal 
accounts, and the like ; 3. Some articles relating to ancient 
territorial divisions, whether obsolete or still existing, with 
one or two geographical notioes, which fall more appro* 
priately under this head than any other.— B.] 


Abkar, nmn; 

A distiller, a vendor of spirituous liquors. Abkari, or the 
tax on spirituous liquors, is noticed in the Glossary. 

With the initial a unaccented, Abkar means agriculture. 

Adaknui, 

The fixing a period for the performance of a contract or pay- 
ment of instalments. From to! performance, and c a^‘ (r*>t 
- Jcj) to hind. 


Yoi. n. 
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Adbbatdi, SWiTv 

Division of produce iu cqial shares; from ’SIPST half, and 
*T2K division. 

Adhold, *Ujl 

Half a pice, comprising ! 2 \ dams, or 4 dararis. q.a. [Also 
an eight-ana piece, or half a rupee.] 

Adhcli, , ,Ltjl 

Half a (".aulhia, q.v. A measure used for com. — Saugor. 
Small fractional divisions of land. — Garhwal. 

Also an eight-ana piece, or half a rupee. 

Adhc%a, LU j) 

-AHhelia, or Adliia, signilics a proprietor of a half share. 

Adhiyar, \j>S\ , *rfwT 

A man who passes half his time in one village, and half in 
?m.l!i.'r, is said to be adluyar karna; callid. adhbar iu Rohil- 
khand. Adhiy&r differs from p.Urikiisht, inasmuch as adhiydr 
implies that there arc two establi.viments, one in each of the 
two villages which an- visited, [whereas puhik&sht is a mail 
who lives in one village and cultivates land in another]. 

Adhiyari, a A 

A half share. The word hall, enters into tho composi- 
tion of all these words. 

AdhkaclicM, 

A soil lying between tho land named Paluira and the Tar6i, 
in the district of Sah&ranpur. 
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Adhkari, WFfl 

An instalment <*(' eight itnas in the rupee, or half of the 
Government Jama. 

Aghani, xmpft 

The produce of part of the Kherif season, or of the month of 
Aghan, (November- December). 

V In Behar there are two rice crops, one in Bhadon, the 
other in Aghan ; the produce of the former is less valuable than 
that of the latter, and is only eaten by the lower classes, and 
by animals.— B. 

Agaur, j/\ ififtT 

An advance of rent paid by Asians to Zatnind&rs in the 
months of Jeth and Asarh. — E. Oudh. The word is derived 
from age ^1, before, beyond. 

’Ahd, ^ ^ 

An agreement or contract. Ahdnama <u’JjLyX is the written 
document containing an agreement. 

’Ahddar, j\^ 

Literally, holder of a contract. An officer of the Muglnd 
Government, who, for a commission of 2 or 3 per cent., engaged 
for the revenue of a district., and made himself responsible for 
the balance. 

Ajauri, 1 

Advances, particularly to agricultural labourers. — Eastern 
Oudh. A ruurihi is used in a similar sense in Baiswara. Both 
words are, perhaps derived from age, before, in advance. 

Ali, JT 

A land measure equivalent to four Bisis. Nine AH go to a 
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Jtill— Gafhwdl and Kamdon. See farther under the articles 
Bid and Jdld. 

Algf, Ji\ TOft 

A separate cess levied by Zarainddw in part of Behor over 
and above the regular Jama. They generally do this when 
short of funds.~-W. 

jfttamgha* UcJT emmufr 

A royal grant, which the British Government have declared 
to convey a title to a rent-free tenure in perpetuity. 

Altamgbd is dorivodirom two Turkish words, A1 and Tamghd : 
both of which signify the royal signet A1 in Persian implies 
also a scarlet colour, \j C&j , and therefore it has 
been supposed to mean the Emperor’s red signet (Gladwin says, 
'-a red patent,” and Harington, in his “ Analysis,” L, 4, “a 
red seal— from which its name is derived”) : but it may be 
doubted if the Altamgbd seal is necessarily a redone; and the 
“Bur^dh-i.Kdti’,” the “ Forhang-i Jahdngiri,” and the “Haft 
Kulntn,” while they givo the meaning of scarlet to A1 in Per- 
sian, and at the same time mention the Hindi Al, noticed in a 
separate article, also add that, in Turkish, “it is the seal and 
ting of the king,” without any special mention of its bring a 
red seal, or a red ring. It would appear, however, from the 
extract from the “Farhang-i Bashidi,” given below, that Al- 
tsmghd originally meant a red seal, and that Al, by itsolf, was 
never taken in the sense of signet, except by reason of its 
having been coupled with Tamghd, to imply that the Tamghd 
was red. 

t/* /S' ^ Iff * Jju } 

JT AsxLljJt luJ uA u-^yC 

• TV wwdii |mnUy writtn Uc!l efewytt, set is Penbs.— B. 
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"And in Turkish it signifies the seal of the Padshah, which 
they call Altamgha, i.e., 'red seal,’ and sometimes they call it XI, 
for short, rejecting Tamghi.” 

The assertion therefore rests upon which is the best authority 
— the Burh&n-i K&ti’, coupled with tho Jahfingiri, or the 
Raahidi. The Haft Kulzam is a mere copy, and of no weight 
in such controversies. 

It »n difficult to say when Aliawghfi begun first to be used in 
the revenue language of India in the sense either of a seal or 
grant. In Persia and Central Asia we have notices of its use 
at an early period. Towards the close of the 13th century the 
illustrious Ghazan Khan caused the Altamghi, or the imperial 
Beal of state, to bo altered from a quadrangular to an oval shape, 
c onsid ered the most auspicious as well as most elegant of all 
forms, and on this he at the same time directed to be engraved 
the Mahomedan profession of faith.— Price’s “Retrospect of 
Mahomedan History,” Vol. II., p. 612. 

Again, Timur bostoWB upon the son of Bajazet the Govern- 
ment of Anatolia, under a patent containing the impression of 
his hand in ml ink (Ibid. Vol. Ill, p. 423 ; and “ Sberefeddin,” 
Lib. v., Cap. 60) ; but it is not stated whether the title of this 
patent was AltamghA In the Institutes of this tyrant, we find 
no mention of anything but Tamgbfi, and that with a different 
meaning. 

But, with respect to India, the term certainly docs not appear 
to have been in common and practical use in the fiscal language 
of the country in Akbar’s time ; j though, as wo have seen from 
the extract just quoted, that it is mentioned in the “ i arhang-i 
Jah&ngfri,” which was compiled at his dictation and dedicated 
to his son ; but then it is to be considered that the authority of 
oertain poets is given for its use;— which would of itself seem 
to - imply that the word was a foreign importation, and up to 
that tim e had merely found admission into dictionaries and 
literaiy compositions. It is not once mentioned in the passage 
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J411— Gaihwtt and Kamfon. See farther under the articles 
Bid and JulA 

Algi, 

A separate cm levied by Zamind&n in pert of Behar over 
and above the regular Jama. They generally do thin when 
short of funds.— W. 

ifttamgha* UJT UftTO*! 

A royal grant, which the British Government have declared 
to convey a title to a rent-free tenure in perpetuity. 

Altamghd is dorivedfrom two Turkish words, A1 and Tarnghi : 
both of which signify the royal signet. A1 in Persian implies 
also a scarlet colour, juJ \j c&j ^ and therefore it has 
been supposed to mean the Emperor’s red signet (Gladwin says, 
‘ft red patent,” and Harington, in his “Analysis,” L, 4, “a 
red seal— from which its name is derived”) : but it may be 
doubted if tho Altamghi seal is necessarily a red one ; and the 
"Bur^m-i.K&ti’,” the “Furhang-i Jahingiri,” and the “Haft 
Kulntn,” while they givo the meaning of scarlet to A1 in Per- 
sian, and at the same time mention the Hindi Al, noticed in a 
separate article, also add that, in Turkish, “it is the seal and 
ring of the king,” without any special mention of its being a 
rtd seal, or a red ring. It wonld appoar, however, from the 
extract from the “Farhang-i Bashidi,” given below, that Al* 
tamghd originally meant a rtd seal, and that Al, by itsolf, was 
never taken in the sense of signet, except by reason of its 
having been coupled with TarngMt, to imply that the Tamghi 
was red. 

JWjf JT lyj SacUljol luJ Uudc C. 

• TV void ii fttmlly vrittsa Usflll tUmfU, aot dUa^U, i» Penai— B. 
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they call Altamght, i.e., ‘red seal,' and sometimes they call it XX, 
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The assertion therefore rests upon which is the best authority 

the Bnrh&n-i K&ti’, coupled with tho Jah&ngiri, or the 
Rashidi. Tho Haft Kulz&m is a mere copy, and of no weight 
in such controversies. 

It difficult to say when Aliamght began first to he used in 
the revenue language of India in the sense either of a seal or 
grant. In Persia and Central Asia we have notices of its use 
at an early period. Towards the close of the 13th century the 
illustrious Ghozan Khan caused the Altamghi, or the imperial 
seal of state, to bo altered from a quadrangular to an oval shape, 
considered the most auspicious as well as most elegant of all 
forms, and on this he at the same time directed to be engraved 
the Mahomedan profession of faith.— Price’s “Retrospect of 
Mahomedan History,” Vol. II., p. 612. 

Again, Timur bostows upon the son of Bajazet the Govern- 
ment of Anatolia, under a patent containing the impression of 
his hand in red ink (Ibid. Vol. III., p. 423 ; and “ Sherefeddin,” 
Lib. v., Cap. 60) ; but it is not stated whether the title of this 
patent was AltamghA In the Institutes of this tyrant, we find 
no mention of anything but Tamghfi, and that with a different 
meaning. 

But, with respect to India, the term certainly does not appear 
to have been in common and practical use in the fiscal language 
of the country in Akbar’s time ; ^ though, as wo have seen from 
the extract just quoted, that it is mentioned in the “ Farhang-i 
Jah&ngiri,” which was compiled at his dictation and dedicated 
to his son ; bat then it is to be considered that the authority of 
oertain poets is given for its use;— which would of itself seem 
to- imply that the word was a foreign importation, and up to 
that time had merely found admission into dictionaries and 
literary compositions. It is not once mentioned in the passage 
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pose with Galloway that the beggars were to be branded : it is 
more in consonance with the lavish generosity of an eastern 
monarch to pension them, as the natural translation of the text 
■ays.— B. 

These passages serve to shew that tho word Tamghk must 
have somewhat altered its meaning since its first importation 
into Hin dustan ; hut they do not enable us to determine at what 
‘period Tamghfi, or Altamgho, grants were first made. 

We have already seen that they do not appear to have been 
introduced up to Akbar’a time ; and with respoct to his suc- 
cessor, Jehaogir, we find him in his autobiography, so far from 
asserting that a red seal was exclusively devoted to Altamghks. 
saying expressly that he changed the seals of Jagir patents from 
mixed gold and vermilion to gold alone. 

1 iiji Ua* \j j*U; itet L i— \j jY* 

“Instead of the seal which they made of gold with a rim of 
vermilion, I used one of gold only.” 

From these remarks it is to be gleaned that tho period of 
the introduction of even the word Altamgha is a problem in 
Sphragistics which still remains to be solved; and though it 
appears to have been used in its present senoe in Persia and 
Turkiatan before tho estahLishmont of the Mughal dynasty in 
India, yet there seems reason to conclude that some time elapsed 
bofore the term was generally introduced ip to this country ; and 
we are therefore justified in looking on any AltamgM grant 
older than Shahjahan with strong suspicion. 

That it was not necessarily a rent-free grant, the British 
Government themselves had incontrovertible evidence, in that 
they stipulated to pay 26 lacs per annum for their Altamgha 
Forman from Shah Alam, * a.d. 1765. It was, nevertheless, 
proclaimed by our Government that a grant of thi*> nature was 
reut-free, and conveyed, moreover, an hereditary and transfer- 
able right. That the native subordinates of our Government 
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were anxious to persuade us to that effect was naturally to bo 
expected, and that the European functionaries were glad to 
assent to any opinion, uttered by men who professed to have a 
knowledge of the laws and customs of the country, was also to 
be expected ; but that the same opinion should have been "inter* 
tained and confirmed when the regulations subseque ntly 
to be enacted, is somewhat surprising, for there was much to 
make us pause before we committed ourselves to so positive 
a declaration. In several instances evidence had been given 
which was opposed to the construction finally adopted by the 
Government. 

In the case of Jal&lu’d-din versus Mihrn’n-nis& Begum, tried 
before the Provincial Council of Patna, in September, 1774, tbe 
Am&uat officer, whose authority should have carried with it 
some weight, says, “ from the reign of the kings of old, the 
orders of one king have continued valid, but it is now the 
ancient custom for the possessore of Altamgh&s and Madad 
Mashes to be turned out or removed." And we know that 
Nawwkb Muhammad Baza’ Khan resumed several Altamghi 
grants in tbe year 1766, after the Diw&ni was granted to the 
Company ; which he would scarcely have ventured to do, had 
he not been authorized by the practipe of the country.— *(8ee 
“ Colebrooke’s Digest," III., 238, and “ Extracts from Official 
Records regarding Mafi," p. 16), It is thorefore the more re- 
markable that we gave such ready acquiescence to representa- 
tions not only entirely opposed to our own interests, and to the 
customs, laws, and records of the country, but frequently to the 
very language and tenor of the documents which purported to 
be Altomghi. 

Amani, 

Land managed by a collector on the part of Government:— 
called also Kham and Khaa. The Regulations have given the 
word greater currency in the Benares Province than elsewhere. 
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’Ami patta, 

42j J U& 

urwwqfr 

’Ami sanad, 

iX~) 


’Ami dasfak, 




A deed appointing an agent, or granting authority to collect 
rents. From the Arabic Jac action, practice, rule. 


Ana, f\ and UT 

A native land measure equal to 16 Rusts. Sixteen Anas go 
co a Kancha. — Saugor. 

The sixteenth part of a rupee — which is usually written by 
Europeans, anna. 

Ankbandi, 

An adjustment of rents osanuw&r by the Malguadr at the 
close of oach harvest.— See under Ank. 

Antarbed, jupl 

The old name for the Lower Do&b, extending from about 
Etawah to Allahabad. Occasionally it is used to signify the 
whole Do&b — thus, Kuchwabas are said by the poet Chand to 
be in Antarbed ; and it docs not 6eem probable that they were 
in any numbers except in the Upper Doftb (see Kachwahas). 
The word k now seldom used, '-xcept by Sunskrit scholars. In 
that language it bears much the same meaning as Do&b, sig- 
nifying the level country intervening (i.e. between the Ganges 
and Jumna), from within, and tf? an altar, a hearth, an 
earthen platform in the courtyard of a house. 

■Aolf, J,T 

Mode of estimating by the ascertained produce of a Biswa 
that of a Bigha. — E. Oudh. The rule is very simple. Take 
the number of seem yielded by a Biswa, halve it, and you have 
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the produce per Bigha m raaunds. The produce of a BiW.h is 
ascertained from the produce of a Bigha, by doubling the latter, 
in mauuds, and calling the product seers. 

. . j 

The old-established measurement of a field. A man says his 
Ardri is so much, say two bighas, and though modem measure- 
ment may rate it higher, he will not consent to any change. — 
Benares. The term is, perhaps, derived from A\krk Wl , a high 
bank of a river or tank, which may therefore be supposed to 
enclose an unalterable area. 

Arazi, ^i\,\ 

Lands; plural of Arz Jzf land. In revenue language, the 
word is chiefly applied to detached portions of land, which are 
generally either rent free, or recovered by the recession of rivers. 
It is therefore nearly synonymous with Chak. 

Arsath, iL>j\ 

A kind of account which the author of the “Zubdatu’l 
Kawdnln” says is the same as a monthly Jama* kharch. 

“The arsath, which is an expression for the monthly Jama’ 
kharch and abstract of the Wdzkhdm.” 

The “Diwan Pasand” also says it is a monthly entry or 
abstract of several accounts, called Wdzkhdm, and that it is in 
reality only another name for Jama' kharch : jja> 

iL>j\. This is the meaning the word bears in the 
.Printed Glossary, and the word Arsotta (Anafhd), which pre- 
cedes it, is probably an error.* 

• Tkii word ii mums sll om the eastern part of the proriaca, and it Mid to be 

(u»tk) 
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’AialAsht, I 

An address or memorial, so oalled from its initial words. 

AsAmi, 'Widt 

Literally names. A cultivator, a dependant, a culprit — all of 
which meanings we may suppose to be derived from such per* 
sons being entered in registers and tabular forms under the head 
of AsAmi. It has been supposed, as AsAmi frequently means a 
criminal, that it is derived from ^ ism, a crime ; and the practice 
oommonly adopted by KAyatbs of writing the word with 
two instead of sin &», gives some colour to this opinion. 
AsAmi is the plural of the plural of Ism a name (De Sacy, 
“ Grammaire Arabe,” II. 275). 

There are two words, one with & Om means a criminal, and 
the one with a (ju sin means a cultivator; but both words are 
Indian inventions in their present significations, and rather 
barbarous inventions too, though they have beoome so common 
as to be quite indispensable.— B. 

An AsAmi Chhaparband is a resident cultivator, that is, an 
AsAmi who has a Chhapar or thatched house. 

An AsAmi Maurusi is an hereditary cultivator, that is, an 
AsAmi who has Irs CJj\ or inheritance. 

An AsAmi PAhikABht is a man who cultivates land of a village 
different from that in which he resides. — See PAhikAaht and 
EhudkAsht. 

An AsAmi Shikmi is one who cultivates the l*nd of, nT *d pays 
the rent to, another AsAmi. 

AsAmiwAr, ^ U 

Including all the names ; usually applied to statement^ and 
to revenue settlements made with the proprietors in 

Asll, JU1 vnrit 

A registered village— literally, original, from Jwf uni, a toot 
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Dakhill is the term applied to hamlets included ia the 
Asli village. It is not known at what particular time there 
words originated, but it must have been subsequent to Tedei 
Mai’s settlement. Our new settlements have swept away the 
distinction, which there was no occasion for preserving in the 
revised register * 

A^wfirija, 

A diary, a rough note-book, an abstract account of collec- 
tions, remittances, etc. etc. The “ Zubdatu’l Kaw&nin” says 
the word is derived from Aw&ra, scattered, wandering, uufixe^ 
because the Awarija is a collection of detached notes which 
would otherwise be dispersed. It is applied generally to an 
account of any description. 

The work above-quoted says — 

j* J\ 3 jlW to*}} 

It would seem, therefore, to be much the same as- the Arsath, 
except that the latter is more strictly confined to a monthly 
account. 

The “Farhang-i Rashid!” also states that the word is derived 
from Awira, scattered. The same work adds that Abar, Abara, 
Awira, and Awirijo, mean not only an account, but an offic-t of 
account, on exchequer 

j L- A u .1* - JJii 

“ Awira, an office of account, so called because they write 
there thp scattered accounts of the Diwin and call them 
Awirija: also the office in which they transact the revenue 
business, and in both meanings it is written without rnadda over 
the alif" 

* This is not quite correct: the term* atU and MM l sis still retained in nuny 
district*, not merely in the month* ol th* people, but on th* r*fist*n.-B. 
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See Aweija in the Printed Glossary, which appears a mistake 
for Aw&rija, though closely following Aw&rija Jama Kharch. 

Bad, oh ^ 

A remission on account of deficient produce. One of the 
many meanings of the word in Persian is “annihilated,” 
julh according to the “Burh&n-i Kdti’ ” and 

“Haft Kulzam,” and has thus been extended in the revenue 
language of India to signify remissions occasioned by annihila* 
tion (of crops). 

Badshdhi, wnpfnfl 

Literally, royal, from ibjb a king. In the language of 
revenue officers it is generally applied to royal grants of rent- 
free land. Thus we say, “Bddsh&hi Sanad,” “B&dshdhi 
Tenures.” The conditions of their validity are given in Reg. 
IIXXVI. of 1803, and the corresponding enactments Reg. 
XIII. of 1795, and Reg. VIII. of 1805 : the first being ap- 
piicable to the Ceded Provinces, the second to Benares, and 
the third to the Conquered Provinces. 

Benawat, 

S*a above, under Benaudha. 

Bhabar, ^ HTMT 

The forest under the Sewalik Hills. The tract varies in 
breadth hom ten to twenty miles, and the slope of the ground 
varies froir fifty to seventeen feet per mile, diminishing rapidly 
uftt.r the first few miles. Cultivation is confined only to the 
vir.r.ity of the rivers issuing from the Himalayan range, but 
the soil in many parts is good, and consists of a rich black 
mould at the extreme verges of the tract, north and south. 
There are occasional patches abp free from trees, but covered 
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with high grass, and many spots afford good pasturage. With 
these exceptions, the Bh&bar is a dense forest, but almost desti- 
tute of trees valuable for timber; and water is at such a depth 
below the surface, that all attempts to dig wells have been fruit- 
less. — See “Printed Report on Rohilkband Canals,” p. 107.* 
Bh&bar is also the name of a light black soil in Baitul, in 
Central India. 

Bhdfbant, <JUl >J\t> Ultra 

A term equivalent to Bhayachara, q.v. It is derived from 
a brother, and 412*11 to divide. 

Bhag, cs/ltf HPT 

Tax ; duty ; share in kind. Also fortune, destiny. 

Bhagnar, j £\ j 31PP1T 

The narno given to the rich alluvial lands under the banks of 
the Jumna. — Central Do&b. 

Bhej, ^ 

Rent ; a proportionate share ; an instalment. Bhej is in com- 
mon use, but is not noticed in au) of the Dictionaries. Tt may 
be a corruption of the Sanskrit Bh&g, a portion. 

Bhcj-barar, 

A tenure frequently met with in Bundelkhand, in which the 
shares of the brotherhood are liable to periodical, or occasional, 
adjustment; and in which balances of revenue and village 
expenses, occasioned by the fraud or insolvency of a sharer, are 
made good by a rateable contribution from the other sharers. 
Strangers are often introduced in over-assessed estates on con- 
dition of paying the bar&r, but their admission by no means, 


* gee “ Selections from Bee. N. W. P.," IV., 374. 
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aa is sometimes supposed, forms a necessary incident of the 
tenure, of which the chief characteristic is the re-adjustment of 
the bar&r. At the late settlement of Bundelkhand it was 
stipulated in many instances that this liability to re-adjustment 
should cease; and practically, for some time previous, the re- 
adjustment had not been demanded, except upon occasions of a 
new settlement. It is probable that in a short time, as the 
value of property increases, the Bhej-bar&r tenure will alto- 
gether cease to exist. 

Bhting&i, sjint 

Is the name of a tax levied by the Raja of Bijaypur on part 
of the forest produce of Tappa Saktisgarh, in zillah Mirzapur. 
In the Official Report of the Settlement of the Tappa, the word 
is said to be derived from Bhunga, a mallet. 

Tangii is another of these taxes ; from Tanga, an axe. 

Bharaf, ^ 

A cess vied in the Province of Benares, of which one-half 
was given to the Amil for charges of remittance, and the other 
carried to the credit of Government.— See Sec. 6 and 7 of Reg. 
n. of 1795 

Bharat, cjj > 

Amount of revet e paid by an individual or party. The word 
is chiefly used in Dehli, and is frequently pronounced Bharit 
and Barat It is derived from Bhami, to pay. 

Bbattiani, xilty flfhPTC 

Is the name given to a large tract of land between the Hissar 
district and the.Garra, which is tenanted chiefly by Bhatti 
Bajputa. Bhattitni, or Bhattia, is a country of growing import- 
sneq, the population and cultivation having greatly fapf esard 
once our ooqupatioii. 
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It will be observed, by referruie to the map of Dast&is, 
tbe Vest* n boundarv of Sirkar Hidtr Feroza has been ex* 
tended' oi y to the oed of the War river, which runs not far to 
the Westward of the Ghaggar, the new Porganah of Wattn and 
Jlhail'iT; > being altogether excluded* for this tract, full of 
sandy plains and Thais,* ee: is to have been little known in the 
time oi Akbar, nor, ' id. ■'» excepHou of Malaad, which was 
in ? u Ian, does it appear U, he includt-d in any SirHr of the 
ad : iaiiig Subaiwt. It is to he observed, that AhiiT Fazl, in 
>rt. tinning the breadth and length of the several ‘ '.o, mea- 

sur -' from Ilis&r in the Dcldi Sul ah, from For >z l 'r iu the 
'f ikn Subah. from the Satlaj :u the l^ahora Sub h, ntn' from 
I’ i aimir iu the Ajirur Sim mb. He appear?, ther ro, wi 1 the 
above •■'xc'piiou, to leave tie tr ?t be tv oon a hose pltcos 
na neatiu. groin. d. lo he sure, the ?ev. Mr. Renouard, in 
hi.- articb on Heidi in the “ Encyclopedia Met* •*’ ..j," o- 

<d“s Fitiihnbad in Aimfr, on tf.< sole authority, 

If <L’iiitc‘ 0 .ileci lint Abu’l Fad eirUin!” wlaces it in 
ihsur 1'ii'd/. , u. ’ it. was included i.. Hi.-tir We his time, 
as wo leari ro* ' .be />th ehapter of the dud bouk of Shatns^j 
s.r&j’s Ta ilrh x<'!. -z?h<ihi, where ho say 
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’ Hid of t! :r is the /‘.vo* tv ,r vanW 'ism. in l Lq pul-inn, nnd u 
jir>iti.. , »;y '> rorrupn ' < n'Ur '.v'. <if ih. wu<! 7? bt'ilril -narutthaU, fir dc.mrl 
rc^ioTi, nppl'd ill is t »ct- 

► T).i« r 'M'-rc, j & •.tiMui ia fh t ; onririai vrruh, ju-.zlul ffie (^nsidenibiy, anil tvra 
t.n.v, n\ , . yr, ,1 »• tlmv n muscif tt, 1 am nut quite smo b- yU tat should 
n.u!; tj.it 'hi >.a.iis.g tj'-c ..i>ovt i?, L< -sever, the most proteble. !r. Sir il 
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“Before this, in the limes «if the ancient, kings, that distnV; 
in the records of the revenue officers stands as FhaJck H&w 
When he boilt the city of Hisar Firori, Hultun Flroz com- 
manded that from tlvat time forth tbev should write is as Shald 

w » • * 

Hia&r FiroiA, and the kitta's of Hnnst, Agroha, Fattihibfid* 
Sirsutl as far as S&hturah, and Khlzr^bad, and other entire 
kitta's, were included in Shakk HisAr Ffzozi, 9 ’ This Sbakk 
must therefore ho r e included Ai; bar's SirkAr of Sirhind, as * 4 ) 
ac His&r, for SalaurA 1* tjider the Sewalik Hills and K^iarAbAd 
is on the Jumna.* 


Elliot ‘tipjoi Miantv w A. ‘jvm donhtfri je**> »*** n ad* jy b J 

the latf word, though with“uHrii dine* li -v.’ n< u>, i« clear!) u -tj; » *r d**, but 

iii Nt\ 1002 t*f the 1 yi 1'» Otta* Library, 1 And ^yJ jJ (hUo without dKu). 

which a ptolably vji M/mk tn % vlaral of diwin. «rbLh ***t*tu« tr. w th* be sf 

rnad’n^ of the tv... The t,«>p> laViv purr bawd Hr the Tndw *>ihce at the Manpi* of 

Hap .ufrv ale wniiH frm < )T forcy-ftfe j><<* at thU point, *a»; th<* nert pire Wsm 

m the middle of ik? very «}uot«tion. I he wwago a* it stood in tom^r editions 

wert ou&iy jJ* *iui a juthorV ^>p) »»t» w 

which W no mtnmiiy. InMS. No. W 5 ? *r \,iv« the t v * *'dinc - it 

" «•» 

(or & w** iLould any ” st/. r>d^ t»:rib w or. fi»T *ht rt-iwii tty of tV tmt • 
fjjft u/rth. we lu*ve iL tl*« «;v 1, >r\ eopv $£*• ni+nh, m No. M)o> r * **</ 
end *a tint Hartim^' MS. ‘»v jn eWden* err*;: i ^ mw> /r*** ien { v. {, f 

j , t * j 

pw »•* t 1 ^ first wturh ■ i f »u .♦ W *«o j ^ 

otfc«i' MS£L jolo farm >/* ‘Mitnoiy." 7 K *** vanu'.oo^ MiiMitni ihem- 
8eiv^, tire notic'd ht) r , a* *»■, . V'mvlc «d urjr w o»r\pJ *•< itf; .»» whu h icr du^ 
m^-'y Pei wan MS \ '. r il b^t,* cil’.v;. and to *!*.«•< l v u iit“^sity,\ a cec..«* 
UiLttion of oui m .'at" ith pn-nple^ *»f *» oUri ,i ( . r »a i 

enncitfit.- N ^ 

• It vm» from the vui , * 'h* t I . I.jt h h 

teirwf* aw) pluooi) in itr pr-*ot ;>«• i r r»u . , T t toy t ». rtitolsj him : nt* .f 

tuxoitii, of A ‘be ahs ol tb* \ • ^^ci'T'r. TrJur oats' 

rrmaiuiui the neiprlibourhoo i (rivet* by ibi .v»jr ( - abthui , «bo ? no*"Yiiltata«di»»j m? 
adulatory tote of hi.« hi^i>*ry. op mo.** yaloahle f ( otaih» mpictin^ th< cot dn. 
of Hindo«un in his htt.o tn.vi an > ctber histonm nf that or any miWqwnt p» iphJ. 

8Uan^ am Khuihhftd aio *«<» plicc^ on the psM top Uopur to Sutiu The 
two va the u»\l ire o s uiU differtb^ anti have niching tr do with th*» 

matter.- E. M. \ni: ^ tiu. yontraliT lave lj kstcud of 9 thorn ia no reason 
to ittp|K«e that Sttaurfe \m iurindvi - 
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We may, perhaps, Attribute the little knowledge emaxtuoed 
of these tracts by AbuT Ful to the depopulation sailed by 
‘ : the firebrand of the universe,* 1 Timfix. There is not a place 
in these parts which was not the scene of his wanton cruelty, 
Bhatnir, Ahruui, Fattihabad and Tbhana, all suffered at bis 
hands, fib'na was also attacked and plundered) if we may be 
allowed, as there seems reason, to look upon fiirsa as the town 
of 8irsuth Indeed, it is still oallad Rrsfiti by men id dm 
from these ports; sod Timur's Sirt&ti is represented as bring 
precisely the same distance and dinotion from Bhatnir, Fattih* 
abad, Tohana and Ahrdni, as Sim is. If this really be the 
rid Sirsi'ti, the town must have changed its name before Akbar'i 
time, as he only mentions Sirsa, stating that Firos Shah's canal . 
passes near the town of that name. 

It does not appear that the extensive desiccation which this 
country has undergone, and the further progress of which it is 
now hoped will cease (our attention being directed to improving 
the means* of irrigation), had proceeded to such an extent as 
we now view it, when Timur invaded India. Mirkhond, Abdu'l 
BazK&k. Slwrfu’d-dm, and all the other historians of his tune, 
though they mention that ho had to cross one continuous desert 
from the Satlaj to Bhatnir, yot describe the groat populonsneas 
of that town to terms which bat ill accord with its present 
state. Sireuti is also said to be on the banks of the riser of the 
same name, so that it had not ceased to flow to those days, and 
hod not yielded to the Qhaggar, by which the dry river bed 
under Sima is now known. A short time before, aJa», Ibn 
Batuta,f while ho states he had to cross a desert to Abohur, 

• Oat- of the fltrt ttumm ihould be the opening of the faint ; u the ontUt etet^t. 
Then ere at this tune bo leee than twenty-four Bend* on file Sirrtti from Thtneur to 
Began, when it join the Qhaggar. 

r It is such to be regretted that we hare not b oerfbes copy of tt* aatoipiumg 
imaDer’f work. Tfc abridgment tiaodatri by frr i#r mcrtaeea the faaite to eee 
the i!.itirajrork ae Wah edited. I'roChwor De Ot.vtuig<M, ia «.»ute to the Ini rihoa* 
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t( the first c’f.y in Hindustan/' jays of Sirsuti, “ It is large, 
and abounds with rice, which they carry hence to Dehli;” so 
that neither in his time could the -means of irrigation have 
bear deficient. The river, indeed, up to the (yraraeneement of 
Akbar’s time, seems to have been towing, and to have been 
still called ftirsdti, for in the' “Akfei nsaant” we read that in 
Humayun’s re-conquest of DeE|^ he bestowed upon the young 
Prince Akbar the Government of Hisir, and the provinces mi 
the river Sirsuti ; which, had they been the provinces on the 
modern Siretiti, would most probably have boon called Sirhind. 
Yet it most be confessed that Abu’l Fazl, in bit* detailed descrip- 
tion of the Subah of Dehli, gives prominent notice to the 
Gbaggar river, and ho may therefore have considered the 
G bagger and Sirsuti to bo the same. 

Major Brown, in his survey of His&r, fell in with a part of 
that which is now called the old Sirsuti. “The Sirstiti river 
v.'M come upon quite unexpectedly. Tho best maps shew this 
river as joining the Gliaggar, between Murak and Sam Ana b in 
the Poti&la state, As tho survey approached Tobanah, the 
eamind&re and native officers brought it to notice, and directed 


w Im “ Afahoroecluii Dynutieg in Spsiu” states that be nns obtained u i * rff ct 'lopy, 
and that ho ha* it ir contemplation to publish a tunplatbn of it,— adeclarat.on which 
u l< to to ho»x„; will shortly iuifil. The period ot Ho Uutuus *v 't to India 
UM) is ,'jighl) inicrthti% atid makes ns rrgr f :t the mot* tlutt tk geo* 
(rap.w‘1 ihitaisA him* hern mtrh confused by the epiiomatoi. Aftui leaving Dahfj 
U |? f**» t*« Sian* (Tiarai , v ;~ thince to Kd,--thrnce t JaU\ a puc<. day? 1 
Jmuaoy [.'• flidiuut ho] — l»ucL to liehli -W'i tigain to K- i. -tlmnoe i*> Yiob 
Baiiif. v MJupun p> » thwe to v)k e:.or« s of a iukt* et/Uod u t*ie Watfcr of Life** 

' ,*u* -* nP) whence fuKpntf. 1 ,. ihtnceto Merw.v'iV nr* b>»jw«uio2. TheCLinc-v: 
TyrSns** which Hi 'Tromp/tn.'ul oi Hr letum, appears «.* have with i» to 
i*- A ro v 'Vor;iti, it of so&.c l' .tl-ilnu ptocc of v,orrtup below the und p'-rbspa ip 
i*" V*bvi of S.vnohfth which hnd b^n di troy* d bj„tho Mahometans, who “bad 
aifto ja evented the Hindus from oultitatm^ top pki na jj gghworr neccsaary to their 
ftOwwiei w.'* ffenee we rany perhaps nbta'n -onic infnnfmtiou of tV )\mm period 
'Am tu% Apopuh.tioa of tht oountry tob'v the S«w*lil Hills oufimonred : 
i, ivtvioi which U? Wen enrstdly novwed in the artete Den. 
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our enquiries to this subject It was stated that formerly this 
river flooded and enriched the lands to a great extent and 'that, 
even within the last ten years many Ullages derived great 
benefits from it. The bed of the river, however, has foT some . 
yean been lost sight of altogether^ and it was only in a fow 
villages near Hansdaha that any ifcstigt' of it could he found; 
the remainder of its track was Jaiddown from information from 
t he samind&rs as for os it could bl depended upon.” (Reports 
on Projected Canals in the Dehli Timtory, p. 120.) 

Ae this bod of the Sirsuti is noariv parallel with the 'course 
of the Ghaggar river, and with the Ghaggar Nalls, or Choya, 
fchcu>! 3 eems little room for doubt that it combined with the 
latter, and formed the river of iSiwrtiu, which was flowing under 
rae walls of Sirsa (Bireuti) ia the time of Ibn Batata and Tinmr. 
ft hether the Ghaggar* and Sirsutl were originally two entirely 
different streams, or whether they were originally one and the 
mam; or whether, as is the casf now, it has always been that 
the Sirsdti is merely a tributary of the Ghaggar, are questions 
that would lead us into too long a disenssien, and are irrelevant 
to the present inquiry. 

I am aware that it is usual *o ascribe the deterioration oi this 
tract solely to the Chalisa famine of a.d. 17t$, bat there socuir 
suifleient ground for believing u commenced before that period 
That thq. tract to the east of the Hy pliaris was a desert at the 

• WilforU dial ft. &m . Dn.M»Mi the .urn. •< tk Ghagpr.b* in ft. 
•Tfafta Yam" of (be “ ManiibMmt, * it » mentmfd as forming one af ft. 

• oundsTies of Kunfafctfu. it u auL ‘ ft «* *1»> s ' jAk oi thf ^ 

Sortlt of t k Hf.fta.iwar.. at in Xmift.-tiu. dwell in bum. ' So ftat if * i« <’ 

. mate is eor-ct, wbr.t is now fte BumU wv. foimi!/ *ht <»*»»• w] 
whift would supply 'J» ' ift » ft'.nrili subject oi enquiry. S.t ibrftor 

P" INI. — IS. 

Tbii river, wbuft Elliot writer CuRgur, » now gweraiiy callM liba^gnr. aad c 
— n. fitted to be fte Driftadntti. U k a tew mile* l “« Veri ut 
Md ia geawaily dry. Baa alao Edgeworth, - BoU.no Agmuituwi Aou.uk of i ft 

toetod BQft flteM.”— B. 
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period of Alexander's invasion, we 1mm from Diodorus and 
Quintas Curtius, and though they differ from Arrian in this 
respect, there is no doubt they represent truly the condition of 
a great part of this country in the time of that conqueror. 
Succeeding events must have increased the natural sterility of 
this region. The first Mahomedan invasions, which -were fro- 
qrently accompanied by extermination of the old inhabitants, 
may be considered one of the original causes of depopulation. 
As these occurred tor 200 yean, more or leas, there was ample 
time for the desert to extend its reign. These were, after a 
short space, succeeded fcj reiterated Mughal invasions up to 
the time of Tiindr, who crowned them by his ravages. The 
tract oould have been but little improved np to the time of 
Akbar, and whatever prosperity it subsequently attained was 
reversed* by the Chalisa famine. It is perhaps to that period , 
when the deficiency of water was so grievously felt, that we are 
to attribute the drying up of many of the stream.? t which used 
to flow up to a late period in tho Western Desert It is a 
ourious fact that the stream (Sonkar or Sankra) which in 1730 
was of sufficient volume t;> form the Treaty} Boundary between 

• AUMtfeofthenmgwoftto3hatmit«mitted,vfckhwaior .tedf ao me*- 
•fasblt cum of depopulation 

t Hth wepeot to the SinQti, it may be ibnbted if at aay time it over reached As 
bdw or my of ia aftoanU. From the earliest period* it b maided «* bcB£ A 
"dd by the wad. Bone of the clde*t legend* of the coun try trial* to this pm. 
Unity, aad alioriooi airooMtaotb nude to it by the aarieat potto; "iatuai 
whoraa hi >S»b tori. «iont 8mamiim durinn, ngw aqaa mb tom flwh” 
“tomato** toghwnaa,’' p. 17.-Bee ale, “ Hamaa*," pp. »7, 60S. 
t The wonb of the Tmty are— 

*f~ 3 •>> fcM 4** srt;* il 0 y d(jjw* \3 • 

j yiji jj oly j jL 

it? i-ifX* tlAU* J ijj\i cJjjJl Jtyiip dkAlf ddA 

f&yl 9/A sforiUU 
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the possession* of Nadir Shah and Mahomed Shah, has cut cow 
oven a peddle to moisten its arid bed. The farther ftTmnmntinri 
of this interestin'? question is foreign to the immediate subject 
of this enquiry, which is -o consider the condition of BLatti4n4 
in Akbar’s titnf , so ut to shew what place it should occupy in 
the Dastnr Map ; and, all circumstances considered, th* re con 
be no great error in haring limited the boundary of Sirkar 
His4r to the neighbourhood of the modem Ghaggar. 

Bhaiyachaia, Ifarro 

The definition in the Printed Gloiary is for the most part 
correct. 

Jthaiy4cb4ra is a tom applied to villages owned by derccnd- 
ants from u common stock. From Mlt brother, and ^fTt 
usage, 

Tn such "illages tlio whole of the land is occupied by the 
proprietary brotherhood, and the revenue assessed by a rate, or 
ottrhf . wul if there be nor.-proprietai'y.c’J.tivtttors, they ere not 
responsible to the general body, but arc introd>i'‘» -: by some 
individual sharer, and pay him rent for land on which he pays 
by rate, or bchh. 

Jti many of these holdings are sub-divisions paying an ascer- 
tained iuount of Jama, levied by the proprietors of each sab- 
dirierin among themselves. They are called thok, patti, and 
vario’is other names ; but the existence, or non-existence, of the 
interior sab-divisions docs not affect the general character of the 
holding of proprietors paying by a rate. 

Them are also various ways of assessing the rate, as on 
ploughs, on the actual cultivation of each year, on wells, on 
the amount of* cultivation ascertained at the. settlement, etc. 
etc., but the general distinction continues unchanged.— See 
Par. 199-201 of the Revenue Board’s Printed Circular Order 
on Settlements. 
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Bhaibat, fat 

See Bhaiwad. 

Bhaihissf, 

Bhoipansf, . 

Hie Rhares of a brotherhood, ©apociiHy in the lands of a 
Tillage or township. 

Bhaiina, $hfa[ 

Division of property or interests among brothers. 

Those throe words are chiefly used in Bundaikh&nd, F. n udh, 
Beuaree, and Jjoner Do«ib. 

BhaiwM, Ifaur 

To pay and receive on the tooting cf one of the brotherhood. 

/ 

BflmuktV jJjiiJl Om*}Si«rr. 

A Falla or lease under which a ryot, pays a certain fixe*! sum 
at. so muni per plough or per Ihvhu. rmt being ’la Lie o any 
further demand. 

An engagement stipulating to pay a fix'd money rent ‘»»v the 
lands >u. lei cultivation, no. subject to i nhancenioin duiir.^ the 
ourreJiry of l bo lease. M i o tbo Glossary under Bilnir.gte. Th. 
word is Arabic, and mean? • at a iixod or dc(ovmin»'d Vate).’' 
It is often used to mean “ in a lump or “on the whet.’.” 

In Benares it eignT.es consolidated rate, including 'dal and 
Abwab.— 8oe Reg. Id. of 1795. 

Birrabarar, / Aj fcfwcpt, 

Collection in kind.— Central Doab. 

The expression seems derived either from Birah sj s. para- 
t jn, division, on account of the crops being divided before 
appropriation; or from the Bir.a of the Patwari’s account 
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books, which is applied to the entity of every mop tinder a dis- 
tinct head. The proper word in book-keep^ is Beora \fjgt- 
explanation ; detail; knowledge; which is .{fluently corrupted 
into Birra. 


BM ; * fry 

A tenure held on condition of the performance of offices, 
Whether religious or secular. Proprietary right The tenure in 
Gorakhpur, under which the Birtils pay a fixed yearly sum 
equivalent to twenty per cent, of the Government revenue, on 
account of the Baja or superior ; but are the owners of the soil, 
entitled to the entire management of the Mauzas, not liable to 
bo- ousted, holding a hereditary and transferable tenure, and 
subject to enhancement of .the rent only when the Government 
Jum should be increased. 

The Sanluvlap -expectation of advantage from a holy 

w rk ” Benfev) Birl is a religious grant madq to a Brahman, in 
< rdw to secure the merii of sacrifices and ceremonios performed 
by him, and held at first free, but in almost all these eases the 
necessities of the linja of Gorakhpur had compelled him to 
demand a small rent Iron the holder. 

The Marwat (UW?T) Bin was a compensation made by the Baja 
to the family of any man who was killed in his service in open 
fight, either with a neighbouring chief or in ieeistance to the 
Government, and is also called Shun Bah& (*.«. “washing away 
blood.” from “blood,” and bltf to “ wash away”) ; it was 
chargeable, according to the custom of the Bai, with half the 
rent demandable for a regular Birt village 

Jowan (%STOT “to eat”) Biro is an assignme-ui maao by tne 
Baja of the day to a younger son, of a certain number of villages 
in the Taluka for snbsistanco, to be held by such son and his 

* VroBi tiu Sanskrit HIT trtla, a vow, according to awaa, bat Wgawa atriwa it 
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descendants as Je >w*n Birt for ever. Hie assignee was accus- 
tomed to take a Patta from the Baja for them Tillages, paying 
a certain ram as rent.— See Taldkdar. 

The term Birta is applied in Nepal to rent-free land, of which 
there are four kinds in that principality, Jagir, Manachaul, 
Bokh, and Birta. By the last a perpetual title is conveyed* 
and the land is at the absolute disposal of the grantee and his 
heirs. 

Birtiyfr, L Jj f^TRhrr 

A tenant who holds his land upon a fixed annual assessmen t 
which cannot be altered, except on certain conditions previously 
stipulated ; nor can the land held by him be .claimed by the 
donor. The definition in the Printed Glossary is correct. — Sea 
Birt.* 


Bisw&barav, 

Collecting by the Biswa. — Central Do&b. 

The Biswa, from twenty, is the twentieth part of a 
Bigha; and besides being a measure of land, is also, used to 
signify the extent, of proprietary right in an estate. Each 
estate or village is considered an integer of one Bigha, which 
ib subdivided into imaginary Biswas and Biswansis, to shew 
the right of any particular party. Thus, thq, holder of five 
Biswas is a holder to tho extent of one-fourth of the entire 
village. 

Bisw&dari, 

A name given to the tenure of independent village c omm a- 
nities holding under a superior Talukdar ; as in Aligarh, Main* 

* I » not ran that tide deflation it covreot : in Bebar, certainly, a Hrt gnat 

can be nnuned. Elliot, kinwelf seem,, to oare had doubt* on this rabject, and refen 
to Bsahsstt’a “ India,'’ II. **«.— B. 
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pfirf, and Gcrakhpdr. It is in some places, as in Dehli, used 
as equivalent to Zainind&ri and Pattidiri. If s loan’s share in 
an estate is sold, he says his Biswais sold. (See SeL from Reo. 
K.W.P, i. 119.) 

Biswi, 

The Alienation of land assessed at low rates on the payment 
of fines in advance. — E. Oudh. 

In the lforth-west it generally means two Biswas dwiocted 
from each Bfgha cultivated by under tenants, which are taken 
by the landlord as his rigbt.—See pobiswi. 

JIM, b 

The verbal agreement (from % to speak) between the village 
lee^vs and tho As&rais, either Pihiisht (non-resident) or 
Khudk&sht (resident). Any agreement between the Lumberdtr 
(head man of the village) and As&mi (cultivator).— Debli, 

Bolans, wMH 

Miking over one’s share to another.— Benares and E. Oudh. 

Boloosf, 

The holder of another’s share or inheritance. An adopted 
heir. — Benares and E. Oudh. 

These words are derived from to speak, and 

portion, shhre. 

Bolahddr, 

An occupant of land under a verbal agreement with the 
proprietor or tillage community. In HiiAr the bolahdirs are 
of two kinds; the bond-bola/vldr, who pays a fixed rent per 
f rciTn im for the land he cultivates, and the bolahMr bi’l mkk‘, 
who pays a quit-root for a certain amount of land whether he 
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or lit* arcs it or riot Both cla*»w we enteral in the aet^luutfnt 
i'O'V.ird <tr Ui‘\ and bet 1 ! jioM their lands at theatipulatc-d rate* 
liurhg the fir-seal «et ib'/.nnt (SeL Boo. X.W.P. if. J-5).— ' W. 


Quogfe ‘S:/ fn sjJip?T 

i^urh CJangd. f: om obi, is the ornve given to^Ucbecl 01 

ttt Ad Gftiij;'c-. whore It has skirled its stream ; nniro espaally 
lo tie two’ «:d courses. J v-'hiob' one is u^oed below Hustin&pfir, 
*Hi o' be r. m-.v S,:,v ay jvdti pu. These change* appear 
to hav ocaarud *aiy i-h< i m: „ w f AJtbar, aiu) J have therefore 
in the Msp !»'rtVu;j iv-der.-i Uio oiu &> y, t iJr.hiy 

rat in his ui 

Ten hat- ,-ot bea .Jo>y «”>bon.i cause. The rcasona tbr:«> 
at.-nog' tho Kf.hlinpAr ft room, and throwing Turcpur to the 
Oiht'n: an]., in i' » (*•: ••/• s are the tCjjlpwhg 

^Vh*';: Tiiai.r d In n. \0retb, he L? said in the ‘ While' 
ui Sa win. flint i’m./' ami oib*>r histories- nearly eon- 

tamper-. •• , i !.>,■/'• Terozphr, is distinctly tl^snribrd 

a* b*jti.g f <f i ! .) nank- of tin Oo'.yis.” The course oi* tic 
Ganges, Hiei.. b. Lis t-mo hie e flowed in the Id of the 
j»"' lw UmiU r ,^ : : , jo *| 1; « Kh.dtw.tu’i T^ar.LV' sire. 
Viitu-n .no mi v t* uor .*!’ A iirung’el) s reie-o, f-opi 'd b* 
^j.ere A!. Ai^us tn Jn.-. “ i m i i .'tbibhi ' frAtich processes tc 

bo a nor.' on*-.,' M.rh ii,ju it voatly is), tl*V Ghnges- i, 
cteW'-rib'n .is Jlm.C'. >rt i< r Karba, which wo-Jd slow (hat at 

u uiuoLl hitv v p'l'v'i -‘VC ' 'iig'."- p’Tsci'.d its old course; for 
this docs u» in. , i -.'i' tin is ?ly the--. \ bowed under the e*. 
tensive *.mt* of •-■urtiy in the p..,-e;sioi\ <f the Barba .Sadat, 
</ 1 . biu litiTiify, etu'er .1' of Kama, 7/hkh was then 

ia u tkrarisbir.g condition. ocioro ;t v\v, ?>v;ked m > n. 1748, 
by the rabble »■ oi Swdw Ja.i>, Morv-»ur, in the JWvenv# 
Board a ItecoivU ot the year 18/’. tbo-iv is a “OtToapouvience 
reb^xtmg seven] vu^sgei- then within tha avot of Tarepir, 
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indaded original?) in. l^ampir JSJwhto, which is still <m 
he Eastern side of the Gy ogee. 

From the Dustur Map i; will &!*> bo seen that the Boron and 
Karuptl branch has been restored, by giving Faiapur BscUria 
to Snhesw&n, and Nidhpur and Ao)4( to Badaon : to which I 
have been l&i by. the following considerations. They my bo 
thought perhaps of no great force, but where, as' in Oriental 
History, wc arc never indulged with topographical details, and 
have vo ovr.e-j.wj of the habits and pursuits of the peopio, nor 
of the inter >nrso t.nd relations of social life, we must be con- 
tent with tlio remote ,d allusions, and rejoice if, after a whole 
day’s perusal of acme almost illegible volume, we can extract a 
single fact worthy of record. 

Wh hi the heroic Pirtlii Raj retreats from Kanauj, Lo is 
represented in the '‘Kanauj Khar 1," u following the ccorso of 
the Ganges, till ho reaches boron. 

fn .he somewhat aw ♦ r "sh-> i ♦ 1 « f Ariwi'd- 

.'in, 'contained lu one of the man 1 ' eolWien* of the ihws oi 

Mahomcdiui Bain is bo is represented as beiug j'Jed by ;b.' 
h .up'Tor Shamsu d-din in '.ho capture </ Kasha Khor, i:i a 
i .ivul battle under the walls jf tea- V*»v;> with the Raja, who 
after bis defeat tied to Kam^'E. Now we know that Kiior is 


on the bunk of the Burk Ganga, close to Bhwneabed, which 
'"Jtv wa. «it It saitll budt bv Slump’d im from the ruin.-, of 
Ivbo: , Tlwye may po« ibly be a dnwr.w of truth in this ao- 
<, 0Ui,t, wl lob Is also preserved in the traditions of tbs common 
people ; though, ifc Khor is moutu-m'-l later than the time of 
..ohjmsu’d-uin, bis building Shara'.tbii'l may ;.t' doubted. 

Lei vis i-oiee to h lr.ter pe;v>d, ai'd we mid the Emperor 


bi.uh.uapu.d. Tughiak tn *:<uo of I.^-.nad 
Apivi Vi Bargdw&ri, “near Kanpti : o*i 
J the Gaogcsv” according to 
-.ho, or- the Ganges” according ^ l *ZuW 


uiuis removing his 
Racial! on the .»anit 
ai.d “ut'r K-isba 

d-lin Brci.’’ Inst a 
\ * 


fcaoifa tiuw tko couTdC; (i thd xiw ww Uies. unciuui^yi 
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Britttntpattar, si'c-Jfy fnirtimnc 

The record of a decision given by* Panciiayot From ’JTTtW 
circumstance, narration ; and a leaf, a deed, 

Bachhaunta, 

Distribution of an aggregate sum on several individuals. 
(See Behftyc— Upper Doab 

Bahf, ^ 

An account book a register ; a lodger. 

Thus. Baiii Ehata is toe day book kept by merchants, nun 
Bahi Patw&ri. the village accountant’s, or Palviri’s register. 

Dakar, j\L iron; 

Amount fixed by the appraiser.— See Bak. 

BakhsLnamd, <u WJPTPfll 

A deed of gift: from gift, and «uli a letter, a document. 

Ba fin-zandan, b 

Ba aulacl, jijl b 

l.iteruliy, With sons, with children • words mf orled iU a IJtW, 
when it was in’ ended that tho land should bo inhontcdvbyttt*i 
heirs of the grantee, l'he opinW of the Supreme Government 
(ip the famous case of b'arzaYd Ali) 'wag that these terms refer 
to the immediate heirs of 'the grantee’s body, whether male or 
.female, not to <k ^ocndruiis generally; and this, no doubt, is 
correct; but according to the lenient interpreiation of the 
officers coKeund in the investigations respecting Jfaafi lee urea, 
the words ere now genwdly declared to convoy an hereditary 
title, without Miiv restriction. 

The Judge-' oi' the Sadder Dcwanny Adaulat have also ruled 
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that a B& farzandan grant is descendable to tbe heirs general 
(Reports, VoL IY. p. 222) : being opposed to tbe option of 
'their lav officers, who declared that the words in themselves, 
and apart from other expressions in the^grant, created a joint 
interest with benefit of survivorship in the grautee and his 
children; or in the event of his having at the time of grant 
no children, bat only grand-children, in the grantee and his 
grand-children. — (Soe “ Macnagh ten’s Precedents of Mabomedan 
Law,” p. 332, and pp. 48-32 of "Extracts from Official Records 
on Maafl Investigations.”) 

!• 

Baith, J %$ 

Value of Government share of produce. The amount settled 
on the land, from batthnd to sit : thus bearing the same 
etiological meaning as assessment. The word is used in many 
varieties of application in commercial transactions ; thus, kifnd 
baithta is “how much does it come to” (in reckoning or appor- 
tioning various items). 

B&jantari, WEtaft 

B&jautari, or rather B&jantari Mahal, was an item of collec- 
tion under the Mahomedan regime, derived from n. s 
musical instrument; Sanskrit TOT. 

Bak, TO 

B&k is used in the North West to signify an estimate of the 
produce without measuring the field. 

There are men who make a profession of this, and it is won- 
derful With whist accuracy they w guess the probable outturn 
of a crop by merely looking at it. In cases in my own experi- 
ence it has happened that when the crop has been cut and 
threshed the valuer has not been more than one or two seers 
out.— B. 


ViU it 


8 
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Bakioti, 

A list of arrears of revenue due from farmers.— Beuar. 
Baluburd, tyyb 

From sand, and Persian ^ cut : a term applied to a tract 
of land which is covered with a deposit of sand alter an inunda- 
tion. An item of remission of revenue on this account. 

« 

Bangar, Jo\> 

II ij>h ground, o; uplands. Thus, “ Piinipa t Bingar," “ Sonpat 
Ban gar,” are the elevated portions of those pargauahs, in dis- 
tinction to “ P&nipat Iihadir.” “ Sonpat Khadir.” 

Sarah, sjo ^TTf 

Land next to, or surrounding, the village, generally enriched 
by manure. The tern is chiefly used in J)ehii and the Upper 
Doib, and is probably derived from Jo or Jy an enclosure.* 

Bdraru, *TTT^ 

Uni'rigated land; land dependant on the seasons; from the 
Persian burdn, rain. Also a coat or elude Mr keeping off 
rain, which Europeans usua’ly corrupt iuto *' brandy.” 

Barit, ejJ 

%* Tn addition to its numerous other meanings, it is used in 
thv provinces, under the perpetual settlement, to imply an order 
to pav issued by & zamindar on a mustajir thikadir or lessee. It 
is in this way Say a zammdar wants to buy a lot of shawls, 
jewels, or such things, instead of paying the merchant in cash, 
ho gives him a Barat or order on one of his lessees, the lessee 
fays the merchant, and nt the next audit of accounts produces 
the Barit as a set-off against the rent due from h‘m. In this 


* Called Ookln in Osdb, and Goes# or Gwcnd is JBekor.— £. 
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/N ^ay someof opr zamindiro contrive to anticipate the whole of 
th^irrents for several yean to come.— B. 

Bdrbatif, JkJ> qqreit 

Division of the crops by sheaves or jffiocks, before the corn is 
trodden out. From the Persian j\> bite, a load. In Eohilkhand 
it is more usually called by the Hindi synonym of Bojh-batAl. 

BaramU, wftWT 

Literally, fruit of mangoes. Revenue derived from the lease 
of mangoe-groves. From fruit, aad ^ a mangoe* 

Bagam, 

Said, in the Printed Glossary, to be the most productive 
lands in the Southern Division of Dehli, situate on the hanks of 
canals; but this must be a mistake, as there are canals in 
the Southern Division. The word, whatever it is, is most pro- 
bably derived from tidgh, a garden, or any richly cultivated and 
irrigated spot. _ 

Ba’zi zamin daftar, ^ nftt fWT 

An office establishCd lnU.u. 1782, before -^e enactment of 
the Regulations, for the ^purpose of enquiring into improper 
alienation of, land. Iitetally, “the office of certain lands/' 
The plan for the institution of this office is given at p. 224 of 
" Colebrpoke’s Digest of the Regulations," YoL QI. 

Beb4k, jV «= i 

Without arrears; paid upin full.— See Baki. 

. Interest on money. Bi&ju is the capital flitoat to interest 
y we eotwetiy writfcn ai tie «wfar-& 
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Bidh bandi, 

This is a peculiar system of calculating the amount to be paid 
by a cultivator. It is peculiar to Ohibriman, a parganah of 
Famkhabad, in the Central Do&b. It is thus described by Mr. 
Wynyard, the settlement officer, " By this system the Aafanf 
pays his rent for the land in the aggregate, no matter- whether 
he cultivates it or not.” Kali Rai calls it bid.— E. add. 

i 

Bfdhi, Uxj 

Synonymous with Bondobast. Determination' of the amount 
to be paid as Government revenue.*— Upper Do&b and Bohil* 

Bighd, [£j T^WTor^fT 

A measure of land, subject to local variation. In the Upper 
Provinces it is usually considered in the English surveys to be 
8,625 square yards, or jjths of an acre. In Bengal it is 1,600 
square yards, or little more than £rd of an acre. A Kaohoha 
Bighd is in some places |rd, in others £th, of a foil BighA 
Ahbar’s Bigh& contained 3,600 Uahi Gaz (see that article]. 
The following are some of the local variations of the Bighi 
in the Upper Provinces 

BIOHA B. b. a 

In Farrakhabad, 100 acres, «= 175 12 0 

In the E. and S. parts of Gorakhpur, = 192 19 . 7 

In the W. and N. parts the Bighds are much smaller. 

In Allahabad and part of Azimgafh, <=.177 5 15 
In part of Azimgayh and Ghazipur, = 154 6 8 
In Bijnor, *187 19 15 

In the Upper Do&b it was found that the average measure* 
ment of the side' of a Bighd, deduced from the paces of 14fc 
mmindta, who were acoustomed to practice this kind of men- 
suration, amounted to 28— English yards; making the local 
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(kachoha) bighA equal to 831^; and 100 statute acres equal 
to 583 kachoha bigh&s, 8 biswas. 

It is seedless to oonthme the oomparisons ; but see for farther 
information “Prineep’s Useful Tables,” p. 89.— E. 

%* Then seems to be some connection between the site of 
the kachoha, or local, bighi and the value of land in different 
districts. The official bighA consists of twenty oottahs or biswas, 
each side of which is measured by a rod of four cubits in length, 
thus called the chahAr dasti, or ohAr hAth ke kattA ; but in the 
remoter .parts of Oorakhpdr and the wild tracts bordering on 
Nepal the bighi increases in size, till in some places we have it 
consisting of twenty kattAs of as much as ‘ten cubits in length 
each! and returning from the frontier back again to the more 
thickly peopled parts of the country, the oottah sinks by degrees 
to 9, 8, 7, 7j, and 6 hAths in the various pargtfnahs.— B. 

Bighoto, jitfi fWtit 

The name given to a tract of country bordered by Mewat 
on the East, LohAru on the West, Hariina, Dhundhoti, and 
ChandAn on the North, and Bath on the South. It includes 
Bewari, Bawal, Kanon, Patodi, Kot Kasim, and a great part 
of the Bahtaich Jagir. The word is Inly of local application, 
and does not appear to be known muoh beyond its own limits. 

v>ft *0 Vh "Ciw 

That is, “Bighoto has two lords, Khoros (amongst Ahi»)^and 
ChauhAns (amongst Bajputs)." 

The name of Bighoto, or Bighoto as it is sometimes called, 
is derived from Bigha Baj, a worthy descendant of the illus- 
trious ChauhAn, Pirthi Baj.'— See Dhundhoti and ChauhAn. 

BigahU, 

Bent fixed on lands per bighi The same as Bigoti in- the 
Glossary, which is also oomot 
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Bfjak, d£scu wtal 

A memo, deposited with grain when stored, its 

amount; an invoice, a list; also an inscription. 

The derivation is probably $^1P8, the caiisal form of the 
Sanskrit to know. 

sWl; 

A term peculiar to Kam&on. 

Mr. Trail, the English Commissioner of the Province, reduced 
all the miscellaneous measures of quantity of land to nominal 
(not actually measured) Bisis. The Bisi is equal to twenty 
Pathas of Gafhw&J, or twenty Nalia of Kam&on. The Patha, 
jot Kali, represents a measure of seed with a capacity of about 
two seers, and the number of Pathas in any area is estimated by 
the quantity ofsoed (generally wheat) required to sow it. The 
actual extent variea u^cording to the quality and position of the 
land. The grain is sown mnch wider in the poor Upari&w 
lands near the summit, than in the &ch Tal&nw lands near the 
base.— See As. Bee., xvL, 178. 

Behri > ^ ^ 

A subscription ; an assessment on a share. Instalments paid 

by under tenants to the landlord. Distribution of an aggregait 
sum on several individuals. A monthly collection according t< 
their respective circumstances. Term given to a division, of t 
Bhayachara estate. The share or interest of one of the brother- 
hood in an estate. The Persian B&hra has the «»*»« meaning, 
and is probably the origin of the ward. 

Behrfddr, 

Benandhi, Ujjw 

A name commonly given by the natives to throoantrjr be* 
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tween .Allahabad and Sarwar, U, Sarjupar, the other sido of the 
Sarjd (ancient Sarayu), the present district of Gorakhpur; and 
between tho Ganges and the Chhdab Kala, by which itis sepa* 
rated 07 ' the North-West from Baiswara. Beiuudha appears 
to induce the Western parte of Jaunpur, Aziingarb, and Benares, 
and the Southern part of Oudh. Indeed, some authorities make 
it extend from Baiswara to Bijaypur, and from Gorakhpur to 
Bhojpur, The common saying is that Benaudha, or Beudwat as 
it is sometimes called, contained twA\e Rajas, who comprised 
one Paut, and were considered to ha^e common interests. 1st, 
the GahurwAr of Bijaypur; 2nd, the KMnzuda Bachgoti ; 3rd, 
Bais; 4;h, Sarnet; 5th, Haiohans of Hard) ; ‘ 6th, ITjjain of 
Bumrdii v; 7th ; Rajkamar of Teori Bhagwanpur; 8th. Chaudel 
cf Agorl; 9th, Kalh&ns of Sarwdr; 30th, Gautam of Nagra; 
11th, Hindu Bachgoti of Karwar; 12th, Biscn of Majhauli. 
These dimensions would imply that Benaudha was an extensive 
province, including the whole of Benares and Eastern Oudh ; 
but I believe the limits first mentioned aro tho correct ones, 
and out this narrower space It would be easy to conetruct the 
fifty -two parganahs, of which Benaudha is said to consist. 

Baktahiat, cjUat TOlffaflfl 
Tho name of a division of the Jaunpur Sirkar mentioned in 
Regulation II. of 1795. This P&rgacah no longer exists as a 
separate division. Its former historv and the derivation of its 
name ar- very obscure; apparently, however, the designation 
of “ Bakcshidt,” or “ T)ihdt BakhsbigaH,” prior to tho Cession, 
applied only to certain villages which were assigned to the 
Bakshi of tho Fort at Jaunpur, for repairs and other necessary 
expences, and it was not till after we got possession of the 
country, that the Taldkas of Soetha, Karidwan, Nawdf, /and 
Bhadi, all of which are Peshkashi Mahals, were included in 
the Parganah called Bakhshidt Under these circumstances, 
there was no objection the late settlement to absorb the 
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sub-division in tlie manner most convenient, and the villages 
were accordingly distributed between GhisuA, Havell, EarAkat, 
and Angli Mahul 

Baldibai, Wi V t 

Compensation for posture ground. — Rohilkhand. 

It is usually called Bardaihi to the Eastward.— See Ang. 

Balkat, TOT* • 

Rent taken in advance.— Lower DoAb, Bundelkhand, and 
Benares. 

The word is also applied to the cutting of ears of com witn- 
ont going through the usual prooese of reaping. EatAi is 
likewise used in this sense in Benares. 

From this word is derived the name of the old Mahomedan 
tax bAIkati, which used to be demanded on commencement of 
reaping. From THU an ear of com, and HPir to cut. 

Bandbehri, 

Statement of the amount of eaoh money instalment or share 
of a village. The word Band is used in many other combina- 
tions in the sense of statement, account, ledger ; thus Band- 
bardaslit or BandbatAi is p statement of the amount of each 
instalment in grain. B&nd-hisAb is an abstract account. Band- 
phAntah is a paper like the Bandbehri which shows the liabilities 
of eaoh sharer of a village. 

Bipuu, u-* 

Father's share.— Benares and Eastern Oudh. 

Bapauti is more usual in the N. West and Bundelkhand. 

The word is derived from TO a father, and ^ shar e, 

BakhyA, wtot 

C M balances of Revenue ; plural of the Arabio il; an airear, 
a rank*. 
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Barfrf » \ tfP TOft 

A shareholder paying his portion of the Jam according to 

1 tbe fitrir. ' 

BarAwrad, *»»!> 

An estimate ; calculating ; casting up. From ike Persian y 
above; and ^jj\ to bring. 

Barhi, jy 

Profits, a corruption of Barhotari : from IajJj to increase. 

Barmhotar,* y#*y *V*tm 

A free grant given tp Brahmins for religious purposes. 

Batnanbad-batnan, lb IL 

Literally, “ body after body,”— words frequently inserted in 
grants, after the corresponding expression of Nasalan ba’d 
Nasalan, to signify that the tenure is heritable by lineal de- 
scendants in the male lino. Under the present interpretation 
of the resumption laws, the expression is construed to convey 
the right of perpetuity, without this restriction. 

Battd, 'it ujt 

Difference of exchange ; anything extra ; an extra allowance ; 
discount on nncurrent or short weight coins: usually called 
Batta. Fho word has been supposed to be a corruption of 
Bbarta, i lerease, but it is a pure Hindi vocable, and is more 
usually applied to discount than premium. 

Baidfir, j\siu 

A proprietor by purchase; from the Arabic gg selling. 
Hence Bainfcaa, a deed of sale. 


• il»o ipdt WffnT^ «nd WjflU- 
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Bai’bi’l waft dar, jblijlbju-i < 

A person having the possession and usufruct of a property 
on its conditional sale to him ; the stipulation being that if a 
sum of money borrowed from him be not repaid by a fixed 
period, the sale shall become absolute ; from sale, and hjj 
performance of a promise. 

CMhi, *TTft 

frauds irrigated from wells (from tho Persian CMh a 
well), as distinguished from ^y^b B6r6ni, or land dependent 
nn rain for its moisture; Chahi land pays a higher revenue 
than Barani, because it has a certain supply of water, while 
tho supply from rain is of course uncertain. 

V Tlw extreme uncertainty of the supply of rain is tho cause 
of the terrible famines to .which India is peculiarly subject ; 
and which it is now proposed to combat by a larger system of 
irrigation derived from canals. The system of irrigation from 
wells is defective in many ways. It necessitates the keeping 
by each cultivator of extra bullocks to work the well Besides 
which to dig a well is a costly operation, and can therefore 
only be done by rich men or by the joint act of the community. 
A well is like an estate, tho joint property of a large body of 
men, each of whom has his stated number of hours in the week 
for using tho water. In the. hot weather the necessity of 
getting water for the txolds is so great that tho wells arc kept 
at work all day and all night, the water being along con- 
duits of earth sometimes for miles. When worked so ince ssantly 
the well will sometimes dry up for a time, because the water 
is taken out faster than it runs in, and the ryot has to stop 
working till it fills again. All the uncertainty, ex pens e , a nd 
other inconveniences of the ch&hi system will be obviated by 
canals. 

In many parts of Behar there are no wells for agricultural 
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purposes, and the people aro entirely dependent on rain or 
tank;. 

It is curious to observe how flic s w , bils.'vary in size in different 
parts of the country. In the Punjab the wells arc often from 
fifteen to twenty feet in dianmur, there if one at Amritsar 
which admits four rabats or Persian wheels at oneo. Lower 
down, in the JS.W. Provinces, six or seven foot is the average 
dicinctff, and the well is gthjrally worked by the charas or 
eharsa, a Urge leathern sack, which is uruwn up by WWks 
walking dovtn an incline. This requires two men to *ork 
it, one to drive the bullocks and another tp tilt th* charaa 
whan it comes up ; whereas tho rahat. requires only u man or 
boy to drive the buffalo round (v. Arhut). 

Lower down again in Behar the wells diminish to two cv 
three feet in diameter, and arc worked by a kuiir or swell 

3 ^ket of iron or earth, tholencd by a long rope to a pule, ihe 
e works oh a pivst in a po c t tour or five feet high ami is 
balanced at tile other end by a heavy log or mess of earth. 
This also requires only one man to work it. It is chief! v used 
by Koerfo (or Kachbis) to irrigate their fields of poppy or 
other rare and costly crops. The labour of using it is hard, 
and the amount of water raised is less than by any other pro- 
cess ; but, in Bekuy, especially in the eastern parts of it, the 
soii 1 is oftria so loose that a perraunent well cannot be made, 
mi the little, tempo rarv wells are therefore more economical. 
In Pumed|i they aro vory small, often not above a foot across, 
and are su ported by rings of burnt clay called pat. A well of 
this kind \iosts two rupees only, and lasts u couple of years. 

It is the western part of these Provinces and in the Panj&b 
that canal irrigation is pecoliarly needed; in the eastern dis- 
tricts and in Bengal the land is low and full of marshes, tanks, 
and rivers, and the main staple if rice, which grows in throe 
or four feet of water, and during ihe rainy season, when tho 
countiy is generally submerged ; hut in the upper provinces 
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the land ii bigh and dry, and the wheat and other staples 
require cons tant irrigation to make them grow at all. — B. 

Ch4kari, gr/U- 

Grant for personal servioee in the village; from a 
servant. 


Ohuhfr, 

The leasee's own cultivation ; corrupted from Sir. — Saugor. • 

Chhutautf, yjfo iWt 

Remissions allowed either on the Bighi, pr in rupees, by 
Mnlguzars, after forming on estimate of a field. Also, gene* 
rally, any remission of Revenue by Government ; from ^TWT 
phhutnd, to be dismissed, to escape. 

Chhut, Ohbut M&’fi, or Mujrii, are terms specially applied 
in Benares to the reductions which have been made in the 
assessment of 1197 Fosli. Some of these have been authorized 
by the Government, but most of them have been granted with- 
out any such authority. Some of those in the former category 
are alluded to in Sect 22, Reg. IL of 1795. 


Chhorchitthf 




A deed of release, from ^ftPTT chhornt, to abandon, and 
chittbi, a note. 


Chitthf, ^ fwj 

A note ; a paper containing an order or dai^and. From tt>t« 
word are formed chitthi talab or talab chitthi, meanin g a pro- 
cess or precept; a summons; from the Arabic wJl ? search, 
demand ; and Chitnavis (written Chipiis in' the Printed Glos- 
sary), a writer of note or preoepts; a secretary; from the 
Persian to write.— E. 
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Chitthi takmm is a note or memorandum of allotment or 
partition of an estate by Ba^wdra.— ' W. 

Chittbi tankhw&hi, is a note containing a demand for pay* 
ment of rent ; also the some as Barit q.v. — W. 

Chuk&rd, ym 

Customs duty.— Saugor. 

Chukauta, l ?/»• ^fc?rr 

Field rates of rent ; money rate ; from Chuk&na, to 
settle or complete. Also an agreement for the delivery free of 
oost of a stipulated share of an -estimated crop to the principal 
shareholder on the part of the rest. — Iforadabad. — W. 

Chukrf, uf/f' 

A frac tional division of land. — Garhwal and Kamion. 

Chukat, 

A settlement ; from ’JWPtT Chuk&ni, to settle. — Behli and 
Upper Doib. 

Chungi, J*- 

Ille gal abstraction of handfuls of market produce. It is 
frequently, however, given voluntarily as a sort of rent for 
the use of market conveniences, Buch as booths, sheds, etc. ; 
and in tUia sense is equivalent to the Baitak of the Deccan. 

Chungi is also sometimes given to Fakirs, Zamindars, or 
Banian for the establishment of new markets.— E. 

In the Panjab it is the name of a tax levied in kind on all 
produce tha* enters the city gates, an octroi in fact; and has 
been continued under British government— B. 

Chungi mah&I, a place where grain may ho landed from boats 
and stored on payment of a portion of it to the owners of the 
ground.— Behar.—W. 
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Chaubichha, *fNTCT 

A levy of Revenue on fou^ things, under the ancient regime, 
in the Dehli territory; namely, pag, tag, korl, or kudi, and 
piinchhi ; i.e. p<tarl* a turban, lag, a rag or thread worn jby a 
child round its waist, kori, a hearth, and punchM, animals* tails, 
as of buffaloes, bullocks, otc. i 

As tag may be considered to be included in pag, another tax 
is substituted for it according to some authorities, j Tlms jpaftatt 
a cess on the pah cuttings (see Jharberi), or 4 crab on the 
daranti or sickle, or qn the khurpa or grass-scraper; but the 
insertion of tag is correct, for the tax upon the pag, or men, was 
double of that upon the tag, or children. 

Ohanbka, ^i«ttTT 

From Chaubi's, twenty-four ; is a name applied to a tract of 
country containing that number of villages in the occupation of 
a particular tribe. There are several of them scattered over our 
Provinces, but they may perhaps be considered more frequent 
in the neighbourhood of Mathurd than elsewhere. Thus, we 
have within a circuit of about thirty miles round that city — 

A Chaubisa of Jaes Rajputs. 

A Chaubisa of Jadon Rajputs. 

A Chaubisa of Bachhal Rajputs. 

A Chaubisa of Rachbw&ha Rajputs. 

A Chaubisa of Jaiswar Rajputs. — See ChaUrasl. 

Chaudham, 

The jurisdiction of a Chaudhari, whose occupation has been 
correctly described in the Printed Glossary. 

• Called bv oar early travellers pucktry. «To teold lustily and tbpall one another’* 
jMferfa or turbata being proverbially tamed a banyan fight”— “IWi Tm.” 
Lett. 11L Chap. 3. r 
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Ohaudharfift, 

A Chaudharf's fees of office. 

Chaugadda, w ftny 

The place where the boundaries of four villages meet It is 
known also by the names of Chauhadda, ChausinghA, Chaukhk, 
Ohaur&ha, and Chompta. 

Chaumas, ^U^>- vfrnt 

Lands tilled from Asarh to Ktiar, that is, during the Chau- 
misa (four months), or rainy season, and prepared for the Eabi 
sowings. 

Chaum&sd, LLy*. wftnWT 

The Indian seasons are, according to the Shasters, six in 
number, each comprising two months. These divisions are 
more fanciful than real ; and the common people arc content 
to adopt the more definite division of three. Chaumdsa, or 
Barkha, constitutes the four months of the rainy season. The 
rest of the year is comprised in Sydli, Jkrk, or Moh&sa, the 
cold season ; and Dhupk/11, or Kharsd, the hot season. 

Chaumasiya, 

A ploughman hired for the season. — Bangor. 

Chaur or Chaunr, jy>- ^ 

A long low marsh lying between high banks, fit for growing 
rice, and generally full of water in the rains.— Behar.—B. 

Chanrfisi, 

The word means, literally, eightytfour : and is territorially 
allied to a sub-division of a pfcrganah, or district, amounting 
to eighty-four villages. Tod, in his “Annals of Rajputana,” 
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where Chaur&sis are numerous, remarks that they are tanta- 
mount to the Saxon Hundreds (Yol. I. p. 141). This may -he 
the case in some respects, but it is evident that Hundreds rarely 
contained a hundred villages, and sometimes not even half a 
hundred. Spclman, in his Glossary, says, “ Nusquam quod seio, 
reperiuntur 100 villa in dliquo Eundredoper totamAnglim. Magni 
habentur qtii vel 40, cel 30, numerant. Multi ne 10 ; Quidam 
duos Umtum” Hallam also observes (“ Middle Ages,” Yol. II. 
p. 390), that the great divisions of the Northern counties hod 
originally a different name, and that in course of time many of 
them have improperly acquired the name of Hundreds, which 
is conjectured to be a mere political division more, peculiarly 
belonging to the South of England. Lingard also (VoL I. 
p. 335} gives on extract from Doomsday Book to Bhow how 
little uniiormity prevailed with respect to the area and number 
of manors contained within each Hundred. Thus we see that 
Hundreds were never originally equally partitioned, and in this 
respect they differ from Chaurasia ; for there is no Chaur&si, even 
though it may have dwindled down to ten or twelve villages, of 
which evert' originally component village could not, according to 
local tradition, be pointed out by the neighbouring zamind&rs ; so 
that Chaur&sis once comprised — theoretically, however inexactly 
in certain cases, — as the name implies, eighty-four villages. 

I took occasion, when reporting the Mirat Settlements, to 
remark that 1 had discovered some Chaur&sis in that district, 
and expressed my surprise that their existence had not been 
previously observed. The assertion, I well remember, was 
received with some degree of incredulity, and the existence of 
Ohaur&sis in any part of these Provinces was altogether denied. 
I have therefore taken some trouble to ascertain if I was de- 
ceived, and tho following list, which is the result of my enquiries, 
will perhaps be considered to establish their existence beyond a 
question, not only in Mirat, but in almost every district in this 
Presidency. 
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In Deoli, now included in the Parganah of Bibaraiyu in 
Etawah, there ie a Chaurasi of Tiloketiandi Bads Rajputs. 

Tho Parganah of Xuraoli, in Mninp&ri, constitutes a Chaurasi 
of Rather Rajputs. 

In Jewar of Bolandshabr, the Chaukarada Jadon Rajputs 
hare a Cbaur&si. 

In the Parganah of Chandaus in Aligarh, there is a Chaur&si 
of Chauh&n Rajputs. 

In Parganah Kanfit, of Zillah Mirzapur, there is a Chaur&si 
of Garhw&r Rajputs, of which most of the villages are now in 
the possession of Brahmans. 

In Parganah Khairabad, of Zillah Allahabad, there is another 
Chaur&si of Gaharw&r Rajputs. 

The Lohain JAts have a Chaur&si in Hari&na. 

One of the Tappas in Atrauli of Aligarh is a Chaur&si. 

The Parganahs of Malaut and Bkarangi in Bhatti&na are 
each a Chaur&si. 

There is also in tho neighbourhood of Kars&na, Sirp&na, and 
Sah&war a Chaur&si of Balde Brahmans, and in Suheswan and 
Ujhani one of Tuar Rajputs.— See also article Janghara. 

The Solankhi Rajputs have a Chaur&si in .Nidhpur and 
Sah&war, on tho borders of the Mainpuri and Badaoa districts. 
They are the descendants of the princes of the sacred Soron, 
before the Rathors conquered Kanauj. 

From Allahabad to Karra there is a Chaurasi of -Johya Rajputs, 
who have been for a long lime converted to Malioraodanisrn. N 

In the Parganah of Hansi there is a Chaur&si of J&ts, com- 
prising the Qots of Seil, Rongi, Bora and Sutraungi. 

In Parganah Sheoli of Cawupore there is a Chaur&si of 
Chandel Rajputs. 

In Oudh, opposite to Sheorajpdr, there is a Fattihp&r Chaur&si 
tenanted by Risen Rajputs. 

There is a Chaur&si of Chandel Rajputs in Kariat Dost, in . 
Zillah Jaunp&r. 


rou u. 
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There is a Chaurisi of Tear Rajputs in Dasna and Jalalabad, 
Allah Mint/ 

There is half a Chaurisi of the same tribe in Puth, in the 
same district. 

The .Nagri Gujars have a Chaurisi in Dankaur, Zillah 
Bulandskahr. 

The Parganah of Loni was formerly a Chaurisi. 

The Parganah of Ghazipur, in Fattihpur, was formerly a 
Chauriri. 

In Mahomedabad Gohna, of Zillah Azimgarh, there was also 
formerly a Chaurisi. 

The Bal&in Jits, the Salakl&in Jits, and the Kalaean Gujars, 
have each a Chourisi in the Western Division of the Muz&ffiur- 
nagar District. 

The Hirwal Jits have a Cliaurisi to the South of Dehli. 

, In Baghpat the Gaur Tagis had a Chaurisi, of which bat 
few villages now remain in their possession. 

Garra Kota in Damoh of Saugor is o Bundela Chaurisi. 

In the same Parganah the Dcswal Ahirs liad half a Chaurisi. 

Parganah Jhillo in Saugor is a Chaurisi. 

The Titwal Tagas of the Upper Doab had formerly a Chaurisi. 

There is a Taluka Chaurisi to the Noi of the Son ( Soane), 
in Agori Barter of Mimptir. 

There is a Chaurisi of Badgujar Rajputs in Muhendwar, the 
local name of a tract of country between the Mcwat HiUs and 
the Jumna.* 

There is also a Chaurisi of the same clan of It nj puts, now 
Musulman, on the banks of the Hindan, to Iho South West of 
Muzaffarnagar. 

Ibis branch of Rajputs had also a Chaurisi in Bajpura, and 

Nerauli, Parganah s of Rohilkhund, and auothcr on the oppo- 
site side of tho Ganges a? Amipsfcahr. These, however, an 


• Moire correctly th*: name of a srauU river now du mtn ed op,— & 
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only subdivisions of the much more extensive possessions they 
had on either side of the Ganges. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Hangars in Parganah Kata of Seha> 
ranpdr. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Khubar Gujars in Rampfir in the same 
District. 

The Bundphar Rajputs have a Chauffei in Garra Mandla. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Gautam Rajputs, now Husulman, in 
Tappa Jar, Zillah Fattihpur. 

There is a Chaurdsi also iu Hatgaon, in the same District 

The Mahesara Tagas have a Chaurdsi 'in Kithor, Zillah Mint. 

The Basian and Datcan Tagas have each a Chaurdsi in Puth 
and Siana, on the borders of Bulandshahr. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Sakarnl Rajputs in Parganah Chain* 
pur of Arrah. 

The Parganah of Rontak is a Chaurdsi. 

The Parganah of Tezgarh, in Damoh, is a Chaurdsi. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Chauhdns in Aonla, a Parganah of 
Bareilly. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Thukarel Jats in the Western parts 
of Aligarh. 

There is a Chaurdsi near the Cantonment of TTrdi in Jalaun. 

Tho Saharan Brahmans have a Chaurdsi in Parganah Etawah. 

Tire Ahirs have a Chaurdsi in the .Northern parts of Shekoha- 
bad, in Maiapfiri. 

There is a Chaurdsi near Bhojpur, at a short distance from Far* 
rakluibad, known generally by tho name of the Chaurdsi of Sirauli. 

There is a Chauhdn Chaurdsi of Jhilmili in Sirguja. 

There is a Chuk Chaurdsi between Ghiswa and Jaunpdr. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Palwar Rajputs in Anaula of Gorakhpdr. 

There is also another kind of Chaurdsi in Anaula. When 
Chanderscn, the Samet Raja, divided his acquisitions among 
his three sons, he gave a Chaurdsi (in Kos$) to his eldest son, 
constituting the Raj of Gorakhpur ; half a Chaurdsi (in Koss) 
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to his second, constituting the Raj of Hasanpur Maghar; and 
a quarter Chaur&si (also in Ross) to the third, constituting the 
Raj of Ananla. 

There are two Chaur&sis in Parganah Chandpur, Zillah Bijnor. 

There are also two Ghaur&sia of Mew&txs, one called the 
Eamu Chaurfei in fihurtpur, and tho other the Dehli Chaurfoi, 
near Sonah.* 

8urajpur, in Ohosi of Azimgarh, is a Ohaur&si Taluks, be- 
longing to Eurhanya Bhulnhars. 

The Suksenaf Kayeths had formerly a Chaur&si around 
psnlcMa, on the Kalinadi, between Mainpdri and Farrakhabad. 

b The existence of this Sonik Chaurksf if doubtful.— E. add, 

t The Suksena Kayeths have now entirely deserted Sankisa (Sankasya). From 
this place have also sprung the Suksena Nals, Kachhla, and Bharbh&njas ; and it 
is highly interesting as being mentioned in the Rhmhyana, and by the Chinese 
traveller Fa-Hum (a.d. 400), who speaks in terms of high approbation of Seng-kia-shi 
•ad its neighbourhood 

* Oe royame est fertile et abondant en toutes sortes de productions. Le peuplo y 
cit nombreux, riche, et sans comparaison plus joyeux que partout ailleuia" (p. 126). 
There is nothing in the present appearance of the country to warrant this high eulogium. 

la the 14th Number of the Journal of tho Royal Asiatio Society, there is aa 
interesting account of a visit paid to Sankiaa by the M6mhi of Lieutenant Cunning- 
ham, Bengal Engineers, which seems to call for a few r smirks. The rains of San- 
kka (not called now Scmkassa) can enter into no comparison with those of Kaaaaj, 
9m if we include the ancient khera of Sara! Agath. Tho Goeain'e Temple, mora* 
over, can scarcely be said to be built of the ancient large bricks; as there are hat 
very jfew in the whole structure. There is also an important misapprehension to be 
onmeted, es Lieutenant Cunningham and Colonel Sykes both lay too innch strum 
apon it It is stated as an extraordinary fact that the worship of the identical Naga 
mentioned by Ft-Hian is still annually performed; but the truth is, that the mound 
where this worship takes place is nothing more than the common heap of brids, or 
earth, which we see in every village, erected for worship during tho Nag-Paneltami, 

. The only local Deity of Sankish is Bisari, whose favour is supposod to be efficacious 
i» removing diseases of the eyes. 

The Elephant, mentioned at page 242, is the most interesting object at Sankisa. 
It is carved out of precisely the same description of stone as the Lat of Dehli and 
Allahabad. The body, which is about three foet high and on a pedestal sank into the 
ground to the same depth, is well formed, but the snout has been knocked off by some 
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TWe it a Chaur&si of Chavb&a Rajputs in Bhopal 

There is a Chaurfai of Sakarwal Rajputs in Fohargarh in 
Gwalior. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Jatrani Jdts in Zhora Bijwaaan. 

There is a Chaur&si in the Northern parts of Gadarpur, 
Zi llah Bareilly. It belonged to the raoe called Gobri ; but the 
space is, perhaps, too small to have comprised a Ghanrdsi of 
villages, and it may therefore have represented a Chaur&si of 


serious fcxmodut. It bean inicriptiona, or rather acratcfaes, on it» two tlanke, and 
ca the front of the right thigh. 

The cater wall of t|>e town, which doee not appear to have a greater dnut than 
flee miles, hat been washed down, and nothing of it is now left bat a succession of 
doping mounds with several luge gaps, which appear to represent the old gates. 
Serai Agath, which is indebted for its name-to the frunons Muni Agactya, the tolled 
regenerator of the Dckkhan, is about a mile to the North of Sankisa, and hue every 
i p pin m ee of being equally old. In 184J ubont 20,000 rupees worth of coins were 
found at Sarai Agath, but there were none among them of any type previously un- 
known. Band Agath appears to have been an outwork of Sankisa, for it w beyond 
the wall above-mentioned. There are mounds beyond the wall in the same direction, 
which teem to have been rather fortifications than Stupas, though it ii not improbable 
that close search will reward the enquirer with Buddhist remains. Several image* of 
BodhMtwas, end beautiful ►pedmone of double-glased pottery , ahew the ground in 
various directions. It waa in a vase of this description tiiqt the coins lately dis- 
covered were enclosed. Lieutenant Cunningham is probably correct in thinking that 
Bcakiea was destroyed in the ware between Prithi Raj and Jaichaad, but there eoeme 
naaon to conclude that the town muit have belonged to the latter when it was 
eeptnrsd, for it is to the East of the Kaliaadi, and is tomiliarly known aa one of 
tiw gate* of Kanauj. Hence, perhaps, we derive the etory of the area of Kanaiy 
bring eo large as to contain 30,000 shop* of betd-eellcn. 

Ae the determination of the aito of Seng-kia-ehi confirms the truth ef Fa-Hian’a 
nnmtive, the European public are much indebted to Lieutenant Cunningham Aw hi* 
tmmme^an. It is only strange that Proftmor Wilson, who nmrtbave travelled 
ritnjfa, or over, its remains, and must have heard of the Snksena divirion of Klyetiu 
ndtttir original abode, should have doubted at all respecting Ha porition, tor 
tUmvW | generally roo^hiied amongst the learned native* of there provinces to be 
thseitocf the Saakaeyaof the “R&miiyiaa;” and ittinot immportanttosddthat, 

yhm my i.ii.uiMt of flouMM yjrito Nepal at Ksaslon, he is treated with masked 
iwfsat by the Pandits and men of infincBce, a e traditional riery of eom* original 
yuMltin |riih thfa indent city ia still pi vaerred in tho.e remote regiowa 
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tanlf, which are in that s]x>t very numerous. There is one 
village in the tract which still goes by the name of Chaurisi. 
But here we appear to have a Chaurisi within a Chaurisi ; for 
the whole tract from the Pira Naddi to the Sardah, when it wss 
under Hill-j urisdiction, was called the Chaurisi Mai (t.e. sub* 
mo nt a ne region'— -see Dos), because it extended eighty koss in 
length and four in breadth, or, according to some authorities, 
because it extended eighty-four koss in length. 

The old Parganah of Alamgup&r, in the district of Arabella, 
in the Ois-Satlaj states, of which the modern district of M a n i 
majra was a portion, was a Chaurisi. 

The Par ganah of Gohana, in the Dehli Territory, constitutes 
a Chaurisi. 

v Kariat Sikhar, in the Provinoc of Bonares, also constitutes a 
Chaurisi. 

The Jaurisis have, no doubt, the same origin. There is a 
Parganah Jaurisi in Seharanpiv, a Jaurisi Klialsa in Panipat, 
end a Jaurisi near the Maha Bali temple in Garhwil There 
is a Jaurisi range in the Himalaya (J.A.S.B. No. 138, p. 469). 

In Jaunpur, the Parganah of Bvilsi is an abbreviation of 
Byilisi, or half a Chaurisi, of Baghubansi Rajputs. 

The Parganahs of Xutia and Gunir in Fattihpur also form a 
Byilisi,* or half Chaurasi. 

Parganah Dariabad in Oudh contains five Bvilisis, of which 
three belong to Sayyids, Kurmis, and Bisen Rajputs respectively. 

Besides those enumerated in the NorthWest, and those which 
are known to exist in Rajputana, we find indications of Chaurisis 
in several distant parts of the country. 

There is a Parganah Chaurisi in Surat, and a Siam Chaurisi 

• 

There is a Chaurisi of Dhikuri Rajputs in Fattihpur of 
Hoshangibid, and in Sobhapur of the same district there is one 
of Oijare. 

• From WfNfa “forty-two." 
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Ohaurdri it one of the seven districts into which t^e hill state 
of Snkat is divided. 

The Kyarda Bun is said formerly to have oontained eighty* 
four villages. 

The ITpades prasAd says there are eighty-four cities in Gujar 
Das, or Quzerat. 

In the Dekkan, eighty-four villages constitute a Desmukh, or 
Parganah. This can scarcely be universal, bat it is no stated 
i/‘ Joum. R.A.S.” No. IV. p. 208) on the authority of Colonel 
Sykes. Elphinstone, on the contrary, says the Bekkan Par- 
ganahs contain 100 villages (“Hist, of India," Vol. I 120). 

There is a Chaur&si Jurah in Orissti (“As. Res." XV. 213). 

Captain Blunt (“As. Res.” VII. 92), in Parganah Mabtin, on 
his way to Rattanpur, meets with a Kauhair chief, of whom he 
says, “All that 1 could collect from this chief was, that in these 
mountains there are seven small Districts, called Chaur&sis, con- 
taining nominally eighty-four villages, but that, in reality, not 
more than fifteen were then in existence/ 

There is a OhaurAsi marked on the Surveyor-General’s Mop 
at a short distance to the South of Kabul, which shews that all 
vestiges of ancient Hindu occupation arc not yet erased from 
that country. 

1 proceed now to adduce instances of tho existence in these 
Provinces, or a least the traditionary remembrance, of the still 
larger division of 3G0 villages, which number, as will hereafter 
be shewn, hears an intimate relation to the ChaurAsi, and is based 
on the same principle of computation. I will merely premise 
here (what is well worthy of remark) that for territorial sub- 
divisions there is no intermediate number between 84 and 360. 

Amongst the Biv. Cantons of JAts on the borders of Hariana 
and Bikanir, (hero are no less than four which have each 360 
villages, viz., Punya, Kassua, Sarau, and Gudarra. 

PanSpat Bongar and Khadar are considered to constitute 
360 villages. 
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SoneparBangar and Khadar are also considered to constitute 
360 villages. 

In and around Sim in the Bhatti territory, there are, or 
rather were, 360 villages of Chauhan Rajputs. 

Hie Bisen Bajputs have 360 villages in Oudh. 

Hie Parganah of Barah, in Allahabad, is reckoned to com* 
prise 360 villages. 

Hie Parganah of Bhoeli, in the Province of Benares, con* 
listed of 360 villages. 

Hie Ahira of Bighoto have 360 villages. — See Bighoto. 

Tho Parganah of Mirat is said tolmve consisted of 360 villages. 
The Bhatti Gujars have 360 villages in the Western sido of 
the Bulandshahr District. 

The Pundir Rajputs, most of whom are now Musuhnan, have 
360 villages in the North East of Sah&ranpur. 

, The Kaehhwaha Rajputs had formerly 360 villages in the 
Northern Doth. 

The Chandel Rajputs in Bith&r and the neighbourhood, for- 
merly had 360 villages. 

The R&thi Gujars are said to have had 360 villages in the 
Upper Do&b; but though they claim this number for them- 
selves, it is questionable if they ever hod so many. 

In tho old Province called Nardak, to the West of Karn&l, 
the Mund&har Rajputs (now Musuliuan) have 360 villages. 

In Parganah Katohar, of Benares, the Roghnhami Rajputs 
have 360 villages. 

The Katherya Raja of Hadh&r, in Serauli, of District Mor- 
adabad, claims as the ancient possession of his tribe 360 \ UUges 
in Rampur. This, however, could only have been a sub*diviaioi*, 
as the Botthcryrw had many more villages in their jrauesMor. 

Baja Ram, Baghel, is said to have given 360 villages to ihc 
Bwjwamiyof Arail. 

Tl»a Dfcaugil Hcwatis, who were Indy Kaehhwaha Raj- 
puts, have 360 villages. 
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The larger division of 1,440, or 360 x 4, such as the Mohils 


have at Anrint ( M Aan a ls of Rajasthan,” Yol. I. p. 627), does 
not seem to exist anywhere in those Provinces, though it is 
claimed by the Pundir Rajputs near Hard war, the Juria Ladhis 
of Rimgarh in Jubbulpur, the Gqittr Brahmins and the Jutu 
Rajputs of Hariana, and sometimes by the Bais of Baiswara. — 
(8es Gaut&m.) 

The Konkan or country between the 'Western Ghats and the 
sea, in the Bombay Presidency, is said to contain 1400 villages 
(“As. Res.” I. 381). 

It is not, however, with respect to the occupation of land only 
that the numbers of 84 and 360 are regarded with such favour. 
We find them entering into the whole scheme of the Hindd, 
Buddhist, and Jain religions, cosmogonies, rituals, and legendary 
tales; so muoh so, as to shew that they are not taken by mere 
chance, as arbitrary numbers to fill up some of their extrava* 
gant fictions, but with a designed purpose of veiling a remote 
allusion under a typo of ordinary character. 

Thus, within the sacred precincts of Brij there are considered 
to be 84 Forests ('* Smyth’s Diet. t>. Banjatra.”) 

Chitterkote (Chittor) is the chief among 84 castles, and has 
84 bazars (Khaman Rasa).* 

The country of Brij is 84 1 Koss round Mathura. When Maha* 

« See Toil’s “Western India,” pp. 166, 204, 213, 248, 268, 326.-E. add. 

t There ifipeift to be a double Chaur&sf ia Brij. The Parkarma, or annual per- 
ambulation, (extends in circumference 84 koss, and docs not come nearer to Agra than 
Gao-Ghat : (but the “Bh&gavaia” says that Brij is shaped Kko a Singhara, or pignut; 
and the thrie comers of it are thus given in a familiar couplet, 

Tww wKraruw *i *tjtt *niw mf 

That j^tteCbaoHud of Brij extends on one ride to Sonah; on another to the lake of 
Ban (ec the Isaa, near Bijaygafii) ; and on another to Snraen ka Gaftw, or Bateiar. 

It is eteaage, that notwithstanding the mention of Stolen ka Ganw in these trite 
ina^OdMt Ted dwild » often take credit to himself for being the disoorww of 
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deo stole Sri Krinhna’e cows, the sportive God created new ones 
which grazed within this precise limit; and from that period, 
according to the Indian legend, tho boundaries of Brij hare 
been fixed, and to this day they are annually perambulated in 
the month of B.hadon (Brij Bilan). 

The Mercantile tribes ore 84 (Tod’s " Raj.” YoL I. p. 120). 

The Tribes of Sudras are also 84* (Prioe’s "Hindi and Hin- 
dustani Selections,” Yol. I. p. 265). 

Mount Meru is described as being 84,000 Yojans above tho 
earth (Bhagavata ; 5th Khand ; and As. Res. Yol VIII. pp. 278, 
353). 

The important places of Hindu Pilgrimage are reckoned to 
be 84. It is the popular belief, which does not appear to rest 
on written authority. 

this capital, which he identifies *with the Cleisobam of Arrian (“Trane. R. A. Soe. 
Vo'. III. p. 145). Etch in the “ Thrlkh-i-Sher Shahi” (end Mosul mans are rarely 
antiquarians) “ Sorseni, opposite to Rapri,” is spoken of as the scene tf an important 
engagement. In the first volume of tho “Transactions,” Colonel Tod announces his 
discovery in these words: “By the acquisition of this coin of Apollodotua, I made a 
double discovery, namely, of the coin iteelfj and of the ancient capital city. Con- 
ferring with tho principal disciple of a celebrated Jain priest of Gwalior about andont 
cities, ho related to me an anecdote of a poor man, about thirty-five years ago, having 
discovered, ;t the few fragment* left of Surapura on tho Yamunfc, a bit of 
( vhat he deemed) glass : shewing it to a silversmith, he sold it for one rupee ; the 
i "rchaser eweied his prize to Agra and sold it for 5,000, for it was a diamond. The 
:nder natural! v wished to have a portion of the profit, and on refusal, waylaid and 
slew the sifrertnith. The assassin was carried to Agra to be tried, and thus the 
name of Sui Sputa became known beyond its immediate vicinity. This was a sufficient 
inducement ip uc to dispatch one of my ooin-hunten, and I was rewarded by on 
Apollodotua and several Parthian coins. The remains of Surapura are close to tha 
■acred place of pilgrimage, called by us “Batisur,” on the Yamunfi, between Agra 
and htawah, Tradition tells us that it was an ancient city, and most probably was 
founded by Sura^na, the grandfather of Krishna, and consequently the capital of the 
Snraseni of the historians of Alexander.”— See also Vol. II. p. 286. 

* I know no other authority for this statement than the om qooted, which is very 
poor. Tho wholi Jatimala in the "Selections” is entirely wrong; and though if, 
SNit be confoesed ibat it would be no easy matter to oompik a oorrect one, yet mm 
mow obvioua anon should be expunged, as the work isint oi iodtoho edntatioMli 
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Vallabha, the founder of the Rudra Samprad&ya soot, had 84 
followers (As. Res. Vol. XVI. p. 95). 

There are 84 Gurus, or spiritual chiefs, of the sect of R&md* 
nuj (Buchanan’s Mysore). 

There is an ankle ring called a Chaurdsi, from that number of 
bells upon it (Kdnun-i Isldm). 

The same name is given to the bells on on elephant’s howdah 
cloth (Ain-i Akbari). 

The temples of Mohadeo at tTiiavia are 84 (Jourat.A.S.B. 
Vol. VI. p. 289). 

The Hindu Hell is called Chaurdsi, signifying that 84 placet 
of punishment exist in Nnrak iok.* • 

The grand palace at Dattiah, which was built by Nar Singh 
Deo, was a series of ascending Chaurdsls (on pillars). (Bad* 
shanama, by Abdu’l Hamid Lahori : 9th Jaius). 

A Chaurdsi of minor fortifications is said to have been con- 
% 

tained within Rhotas (Jchangirnama, Vol. I). 

The 'different postures of Jogis are 81 (As. Res. Vol. XVII. 
p. 184). These arc called Asan; and the same name and 
number is given to the attitudes illustrated in the Koh Shastraa 
(Tohfat-ul Hind). 

The perfect Jogis, or Siddhas, are 84 (As. Res. Vol. XVII. 
p. 191). 

The Gotras of the Gujars are 84 (Bansaoli). 

The Gotras of the Ahirs are 84 (Tashrih-ul Akwdm). 

There arc reckoned to be 8,400,000 species of animals ; and 
these arc comprised in four grand divisions, containing each a 

* This is the popular belief; but it is not confirmed by the Shasten. Ip the 
"Vishnu Parana,” p. 207, n list of twenty-eight Narokas is given. Tho “Bhigavata” 
•Iso enumerates twenty-eight, but the names differ from those of the “ Vishnu Parana.” 
In the “Mtrkandeya Parana” and in “Menu” (B. IT. V. 88-02) a list of twenty- 
one is given, t quarter Chaurfci. In the same Puranas a list of forty-two ii 
given, or half a Chauitai. Wilson, in his “ Sanskrit Diet” Art. *7* 

than am eighty-six pits in Tartarus, and the seme ii asserted by Radha Kants Dao 
in tho “ Sabda Kalpa Drums," on the authority of tho 11 Brahma YsivwrUa Parana.” 
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quarter Chaurdsi, or 2,100,000—' viz. j(irdttf\ those which •aw 
produced from the belly ; andaj, from eggs : xeodaj, from perspi- 
ration ; and udbhid, from the earth (Qaruda Purana,* Pret Khand). 

The third grade of Bengal Brahmans is divided into 84 
families (Colebrooke’s Miso. Essays, Yol. II. p. 188). 

There is also a CLaar&ai division among the Gaur Brahmans. 

There are 84 different sects of Brahmans in Central India 
(Malcolm’s Central Indiu, Yol. II. p. 122). 

The Bh&ts have a Chaur&si sub-division. 

There is a Chaur&sl sub-division also among the Hindu Kam- 
bohs of Upper India. 

The Kahars, or bearers, of Parganahs Khair and Koel con- 
stitute a Chaur&si. 

There are 84 Nayat, or families of Brahmans, in Guzerat 
(Enc. Metrop. Vol XXIII. p. 33). 

There is a Chaur&si subdivision among Tambolxs (Martin’s 
Buchanan, Vol. I. p. 164). 

There is a Chaur&ai subdivision also among Bariis, or betel- 
sellers (lb. p. 165). I 

There is another among Koeris (lb.. Yol. II. p. 470). 

Amongst the 12 divisions of K&yeths, the Mathur and Bh4t- 
nagar havo each 84 sub-divisions. The Siribastam say they 
also have 84, but this is not confirmed. 

Siva has, like Krishna, 1008 names, ie. 12 x 84 (Linga 
Purana) 

In the Vayu Purana we are told that the water of the ocean, 
coming down from heaven on Mere, encircles it through seven 

* The usual subdivision is somewhat different — 9,00,000 ^sh, 10,00,000 birds, 
11,00,000 reptiles, 20,00,000 plants, 30,00,000 quadrupeds, and 1(0,00,000 different 
species of men. This division it confirmed in popular credit by .the following memo 
rial vanes: 

bJUui bRv ** $f w$ ^ nft*nYT 

wre ’UTRt Giwj 

ifa WTT Yg ITT IT TTflft I 
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channels for the space of 84,000 Tojans (As. Res. Yol. Ylll. 
p* 322 ; see also p. 353). 

Qne of the four Yikramas lived, or reigned, 84 years* (As, 
Res. YoL X. p. 43). 

The following Musical Chaur&si may be considered more 
artificial than natural, notwithstanding Sir W. Jones’ opinion 
to tiie contrary. 

"Now, since each of the tones may be divided, wo find 
twelve semitones in the whole series; and, since each semitone 
may in its turn become the leader of a series formed after the 
model of every primary mode, we have? seven times twelve, or 
eighty-four, lhodes in all, of which seventy-seven may be named 
secondary ; and we shall see accordingly that the Persians and 
the Hindus (at least in their most popular system) have exactly 
eighty-four modes, though distinguished by different appella- 
tions and arranged in different classes: but, since many of 
them are unpleasing to the car, others difficult in execution, 
and few sufficiently marked by a character of sentiment and 
expression, which the higher music always requires, the genius 
of the Indians has enabled them to retain the number of modes 
which nature seems to have indicated, and to give each of them 


* Col. Wilford considers this Vilramaditya to bo tho same as the Silivihm 
mentioned Mow ; and adds, “It is not obvious at first why Sjdivuhm a undo 
to have lived eighty-four years; but it appears to me that this number was in some 
measure a sacred period among the Christians, and also the Jews, and introduced in 
order to regulate Easter day ; and it is the opinion of the learned that it begun five 
yean before the Christian era, and the fifth year of that cycle was really the filth of 
Christ, but the first oul) of his manifestation to tho world, according to the Apocryphal 
Gospels : and it was also the first of the Christian era. In this manner the cycle of 
iighty-four years ended on the seventy-ninth of the Christian, which was tire first of 
Bhliv&hana's era, and was probably mistaken for the period of his life. It is men* 
tionod by St. Epiplmniua, who lived about the middle of the fourth contury ”~-(As, 
Res. Vol X. p. 9^.) 


It is scarcely to be wondered at that this imaginative writer should have noticed 
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a character of its own by a happy and beautiful contrivance" 
(Sir W. Jones on the Musical Modes of the Hindus). 

It may not bo unimportant to add, with reference to the par* 
ticular purposes of our enquiry, that tho year is distributed by 
the Hindus into six Eitus,* or seasons, each consisting of two 
months, i.e. two Springs, Summer, Autumn, and two Winters; 
and an original Eag, or God of the modo, is conceived to pre- 
side over a particular season. “By appropriating a different 
mode to each of the different seasons, the artists of India con- 
nected certain strains with certain ideas, and were able to recal 
the memory of autumnal merriment at the close of the harvest, 
or of separation and melancholy during the cold months ; or 
reviving hilarity on the appearance of blossoms, and complete 
vernal delight in tho month of Madhu. or honey ; of languor 
during the dry heats, and of refreshment by tho first rains 
which cause in this climate a second spring. Yet farther: since 
tho lunar year, by which festivals and superstitious duties are 
constantly regulated, proceeds concurrently with tho solar year, 
to which the seasons are necessarily referred, devotion comes 
also to the aid of music, and all the powers of nature, allegori- 
cally worshipped as gods and godch -»es on their several holidays, 
contribute to the influence of song on minds naturally sus- 
ceptible of religious emotions. Hence it was that Pavan, or the 
inventor of his musical system, reduced the number of original 
modes from seven to six” (Ibid.). And hero we cannot but in- 
vite attention to the assertion of Dion Cassius, that the planetary 
theory from which the denomination of the days of the week 
has been derived (roc note to p. 7<5 ) is itself founded upon the 
doctrine of musical intervals. A highly curiouB exposition of 
this idea has been given in tho “Memoires de Trevoux,” 
a.d. 1770 and 1771. 

The following arc a few instances of tho use of 360. 

* Sue Chaumm ; sad note to p. 68 of Bsbington'i “Cora Paromartaa." 
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The Son's car is 3600000 Tojsns long, and the yoke is * 
quarter of that amount (Bhagavata, 5th Khand). 

Revati, the 'wife of Bala Ram, was so tall that her stafon 
reached as high as the hands clapped seven times could be heard, 
and her age at the time of her marriage was 3,888,000 years. 
Her age, therefore, was 360 X 10800 years (Coleman's Hind. 
Myth. p. 49). 

The wives of S&liv&hana, the founder of one of the mo* 
noted Indian eras, were 360.— See Bais. 

There are360chief places of pilgrimage jit Gya (GyaMahatmya). 

Thore ore 360 chief places of pilgrimage at Misrakh Nimkhar, 
Oudh (Nirakhar Mahatmya). 

There are also 360 at Sambhal, in Moradabad (Sambhal Ma- 
hatmya). 

The respirations of a healthy man are said by the Jogis to be 
360 in the course of a Gharri (Mu&lij&t-i 1'ara ShekoH; and 
Sarode, 1st Khand). 

A Chakravarti Raja has 360,000,000 cooks in his dominions, 
and 360 for his special use (Ain-i Akbari). 

Raja Bikramajit is said to have raised 360 temples near 
Ajudhya on the places sanctified by the extraordinary actions of 
Rama (Buchanan's Eastern India, Yol. 11% p. 334). 

In the Mah&bhdrata we read, “Oh twin Aswinas! There 
are 360 milch cows. There is a wheel without an axis, which 
revolvetb without decay. It hath one name, and its felloes a re 
fixed 72(j, i.e. f 2 x 360, spokes” (Annals Or. Lit. p. 287). 

Again] “ In this wheel, furnished with twenty-four critical 
division^ and turned in perpetual motion round about this axis 
by six boys, are placed in the midst of it 360 ; " (ih. 294), 
which is afterwards (p. 450) explained to mean, that the wheel 
with twelve spokes, turned by six boys, signifies the year divided 
into six seasons. 

Rama’s auxiliaries, in his attack on Lanka, amounte d to 
360,000 monkeys (Rdmdyana). 
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But, to revert to Oliaurfais:* amongst the Buddhists there 
is a still more systematic use of them than wo have seen to 
prevail amongst the Hindus. 

Bius, in a translation by tho Honorable Hr. Tumour (Jours. 
As. Society for 1837, p. 526) wc read, “ IIow docs it by the 
Bhamma Khando division consist of 84,000 portions?" 

“It comprises the whole of Buddho. It has been said by 
Anando, I received from Buddbo himself 82,000, and from the 
bhikkhus 2,000; these are the 84,000 Bhamma maintained by 
me. By this explanation of the Bhamma Khando it consists of 
84,000 divisions.'’ Again (at p. 792), “Having learned that 
there were 84,000 discourses on the tenets of Buddha, I will 
dedicate a cimro, or monastery,! to each.” 

“Then bestowing 6,000 Kotis of treasure on 84,000 towns in 
Jambodipo, at those places he caused the construction of temples 
to he commenced by the Rajas” (Ibid. p. 792). 

Again, “From 84 cities despatches were brought on the 
same day, announcing that the viham were completed” (Ibid, 
p. 793). 

Asolto raised also 84,000 columns throughout Tndia. These 
uro supposed by M. Rcmusat to have been the same as the riharn 
above-mentioned; but the two seem quite distinct. (Nouveau 
Joum. Asiatiquc, Tom. XII. p. 417 ; Fa Hian, Ch. XXIII. and 
XXVII. and As. Res. Yol. VII. p. 423). 

• It k» extremely doubtful whether the Chauvfuls mentioned in the text did always 
consist of exactly eighty-four villages. In Ibc cases of which I have had personal 
cognisance, I lave had reason trt doubt the fact. I think the most reasonable sop- 
poBtion is that as the territories of aome powerful clans did really contain eighty-four 
villages, it grew to be a habit with others who had a large settlement in one place to 
osD it a Chaurisi also.-B. 

f Viham is ralha a temple or pleasure ground tlmn monastery. See a definition by 
Vsilsao (Jotrn. JLA.S. No. IX. p. 110) ; by Mr. Joinvilie (As. Rea. Vol. VII. p. 

and by B. Hodgson (Irans. II.A.S. Vol. II. p. 216). This word Vihtro is 
Bus origin oi the name of the city at Debar, an important ecat of hwMliUfi fm 

Sodik labhani, p. 2t). 
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la the extracts from the Dipavansa, we road : 

"The last of these was Ajitajano ; his descendants, 84,000 in 
number, ruled in Kapilanagaram” (Joum. Asiat 8oc. Vol. YIL 
p. 926). 

The descendants of Makhddeva were 84,000 monarch*, who 
reigned supreme at MithilA (Ibid. p. 026). 

Asoko's descendants were 84,000 rulers, who reigned supreme 
in the capital Bar&nasi (Ibid. p. 927). 

In the opinion of Buddhists tho liio^of man reached at one 
period 84,000 years. This was the highest it attained after 
successive augmentations (Enc. Jap. Cap. IV. p. 32. See 
also note 14 by M. Landresse to Gh. XXXIX. of Fa Qian’s 
Travels). 

Maitreya was to live 84,000 years, and the law which he was 
to deliver after his ninan was also to endure for 84,000 years 
(Ibid. Ch. VI. note 8). 

In the third heaven they liveu to one number of 1344,000,000 
years ; i.e. 16 x 84,000,000 (Alphab. Tibet, p. 484, and Journal 
Asiatique, Tom. VIII. p. 44). 

The life of other gods in the Buddlust mythologic hierarchy 
was equal to 360,000,000 years (Ibid. ; and As. lies. Vol. VL 

p. 210 ). 

Buddha had 84,000 wives (Sieon liing pen km King, quoted 
by Rcmusat). 

The Buddhists assign to Brahma a life of 1 008,000,000 years ; 
i.e. 12 X 84,000,000 (Foe-tsou-toUng-ki, quoted ship by Remusat 
in the Foe koue ki). 

The fourth kind of Arupa, a species of spirit residing in the 
uppermost heaven, live 84,1/00 MaMkalpns (Trans. Royal A. Si 
Vol. III. p. 91 ; and As. Res. Vol. VI. p. 214). 

The Cingalese historians say that 84,000 rocks encircle the 
great rock Mahimeru. The height of this rock is 168,000 
-2x84,000) Yaddna (Annals of Orient. Lit. pp. 385, 366). 

I 


veil. xx. 
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Men it generally considered with the Cingalese^ m with the 
to be 84,000 Yojanas high, and its ranges, according 
to the Allowing progressive scale, shew the value attached even 


to aeb-dmiions of the Chaur&si. 

Sanaa, or Meru, is in height 84,000 Yojanas t 

1st Yckhunthara, the first hill, is in height 42,000 „ 

2nd. Isinthara, the second ditto 21,000 „ 

Sri lUraveka, the third ditto 10,500 „ 

4dL The Hill Sndhatsana 5,250 „ 

5th. Ditto Nimethara 2,625 „ 

6th. Ditto Yimantaka 1,812 „ 

7th. Ditto Ataak&na 656 „ 


(Trans. B.A.S, YoL III. p. 78.) 

The Cingalese fabulous histories also treat us with periods 
regulated according to this mysterious number. The "Baja* 
vaE” says the most powerful king amongst them was called 
Hah&Dewa, who remained in the wilderness for 84,000 years. 
Than were also, notwithstanding this pre-eminence, 84,000 
kings who had this title (Annals of Or. Lit. p. 392). 

Fear brothers of king hLh&linde had 84,000 children and 
grandchildren (lb. p. 391). 


Amongst the Burmese also, the mountain Mienmo is 84,000 
Juba high. The Jag&nto is also 84,000 high, and the first 
rivar 84,000 jazlmt wide and deep. The seas, in the midst of 
which tike great islands lie, have a depth of 84,000 jazinat. 
The seats of the N&t are placed one above the other at the 
diatance of 42,000 (84,000 2) Jasinaa. The second chain of 

a awm t a m a is 42,000 Jatltm high, and the second river 42,000 
Jukm wide and deep. The eastern and western islands are 
opbk 21,000 (84,000 -f 4) jazinat in circumference, and so on 
(Tandy’s Birman Empire, Chap. 2 and 3 ; and As. Be& VoLYI. 
ppi 175-186). 
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The Buddhists of Nepaul assert that the original body of their 
Moved Scripture* amounted, when complete, to 84,000 volumes 
(As. Bee. YoL. XVII. p. 42). 

Hie Shastna, or brief aphorisms of Buddha, comprise half a 
Oh&urAri, or 42 ; and the book in which they are contained ie 
the first which was translated from the Sanskrit into Chinese 
(C. F, Neumann's Catechism of Ac Shamans, p, 160). 

Ibis is, perhaps, the Book of Fo% contained in forty-two 
chapters (Foe kone H, pp. 44 and 263). 

la the Jain religion, also, the prevalence of Chaurtsis is sur- 
prisingly great. Thus, Bish&bdeo sent 84 teachers to instruct 
other countries in the principles of bis faith (Ward’s Hindtis, 
YoL H. p.244). 

Hear him were 84,000 Jains (Ibid. p. 244). 

The Boy Buddha taught 42,000 boys, i.e., 84,000 ~ 2 (Ibid. 

p. 261). 

The same holy personage retained 84,000 concubines (stated 
above to be wives), and he lived 84,00,000 great yean (As. Res. 
VoLXVIIL p.250). 

Sakra, the regent of the north in the Jab Mythology, baa 
84,000 fellow gods (Ibid. p. 275). 

In their ooBmogony also, as b the Cingalese, the height of 
the mountabs bears an evident reference to this mystic number. 
Himavat is twice as broad as Bharata varsha (i.e., omittbg 
fractions, 1052 yojanas) : the valley beyond it is double its 
breadth (2105) ; the mountain Mah& Himavat is twice as much 
(4210) ; its valley is again double (8421) ; and the mountab 
Hishadha has twice that breadth (16,842). (Oolebrooke’s Misc. 
Ess. YoL II. p. 223.) 

The Swetambaras have 84 Siddh&ntas (As. Res. Yd. XVII. 
p. 242), 

There are 84 pobts of difference between the Figam bares and 
Swetambaras, regarded as of infinite importance (Ibid. p. 289 
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Men ii generally considered with the Cingalese, as with the 
to he 84,000 Yojunas high, and its ranges, according 
to the following progressive scale, shew the value attached even 


to nb-dmsions of the Chaur&sf. 

Samara, or Merit, is in height 84,000 Yojanas 

1st Yckhunthara, the first hill, is in height 42,000 „ 

2nd. Iainth&ra, the second ditto 21,000 „ 

M. Itfraveka, the third ditto 10,500 „ 

4tiL The Hill Sudhatsana 5,250 „ 

ML Ditto Nimetbara 2,625 „ 

6th. Ditto Yimantaka 1,312 „ 

7A. Ditto Atsak&na 656 „ 


(Trans. R.A.S, YoL III. p. 78.) 

The Cingalese fabulous histories also treat us with periods 
legislated according to this mysterious number. The “Raja- 
vaH” says the most powerful king amongst them was called 
Xah&Dewa, who remained in the wilderness for 84,000 years. 
Thera were also, notwithstanding this pre-eminence, 84,000 
king* who had this title (Annals of Or. Lit. p. 392). 

Poor brothers of king hZuh&linde had 84,000 children and 
giaadduldrqn (lb. p. 391). 

Amongst the Burmese also, the mountain Mienmo is 84,000 
juma high. The Jag&nto is also 84,000 high, and the first 
iinr 84,000 jasltms wide and deep. The seas, in the midst of 
whidi the great islands lie, have a depth of 84,000 jazituu. 
The seats of the N&t are placed one above the other at the 
dist an ce of 42,000 (84,000 -f- 2) jazinas. The second chain of 
mo unt a in s is 42,000 jadtm high, and the second river 42,000 
jtzkm wide and deep. The eustern and western islan ds are 
eQeh 21,000 (84,000 -j- 4) jaxinat in circumference, and so on 
(Tandy’s Birman Empire, Chap. 2 and 3; and As. Re* YoLTI. 
pp. 179-186). 
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The Buddhists of Kepaol assert that the original body of their 
sacred Scriptures amounted, when complete, to 84,000 volumes 
(Aa.Bes.YoLXVILp.42). 

The Shastras, or brief aphorisms of Buddha, oomprise half a 
Ohaurfai, or 42 ; and the book in which they are contained is 
tile first which was translated from the Sanskrit into Chinese 
(C. P. Neumann's Catechism of tie Shamans, p. 160). 

This is, perhaps, the Book cl Foe,; contained in forty-two 
chapters (Foe koue Id, pp. 44 and 263)* 

i i 

In the Jain religion, also, the prevalence of Chauiisis is sur- 
prisingiy great Thus, Bishabdeo senf 84 teachers to instruct 
other countries in the principles of h|i faith (Ward's Hindus, 
VoL IL p. 244). 

Near him were 84,000 Jains (Ibid. p. 244), 

The Boy Buddha taught 42,000 boys, t.e., 84,000 -r 2 (Ibid. 

p. 261). 

The same holy personage retained 84,000 concubines (stated 
above to be wives), and he lived 84,00,000 great yean (As. Bee. 
VoL XVHL p. 250). 

Sakra, the regent of the north in the Jain Mythology, has 
84,000 fellow gods (Ibid, p, 276). 

In their cosmogony also, as in the Cingalese, the height of 
the mountains bears an evident reference to this mystic number. 
Himavat is twice as broad as Bharata varsha (t.e., omitting 
fractions, 1052 yojanaa) : the valley beyond it is double its 
breadth (2105) ; the mountain Mah4 Himavat is twice as much 
(4210) ; its valley is again double (8421) ; and the mountain 
Nishadha has twice that breadth (16,842). (Colebrooke’s Misc. 
Ess. VoL II. p.223.) 

The Swetambaras have 84 Siddh&ntas (As. Bes. VoL XVII. 
p. 242), 

There are 84 points of difference between the Pigarobaras and 
Swetambaras, regarded as of infinite importance (Ibid. p. 289 
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They have 84 Gachchos, or Gotes, of which a list is given in 
detail (Ihid. p. 298; and Trans. K.A.S. Yol. III. p. 337). 

Mahavira, in one of Lis births, reigned victoriously 84,00,000 
years (As. lies. Yol XVIII. p. 251). 

Bishabdeo lived 84,00,000 great years (Colebrooke’s Miso. 
Essays, Yol. II. p. 208). 

'The ages of many other Jiu&s, besides Bishabdeo and Mah&* 
vjra, are based on the number 84. Thus, the eleventh lived 
04,00,000 of common years ; the eighteenth lived 84,000 ; the 
nineteenth was deified 65,84,000 years before the close of the 
fourth age; the twentieth 11,84,000 ditto; the 21st 5,84,000 
ditto ; the 22nd died 84,000 years before the close of tho fourth 
age (Ibid. pp. 310-312). 

It is to be hoped that these many instances of the use of 84 
will not be considered to rank with the Trinads, Septads, and 
Ennends of Varro, Bungus, Fabritius, Morel, and a host of other 
laborious trifiers, who have occupied themselves in philosophising 
about the properties of numbers, and have exorcised their time 
and talents in .endeavouring to prove that Numero Dent impart 
gaudet. The thought may not improbably occur to some, that 
if works on Indian History and Antiquities were ransacked, it 
would be as easy to trace a predilection for any other number* as 
for 84 ; but a little examination would soon end in disappoint- 
ment. Seven and twelve, as might reasonably be expected, and 
will be hereafter shewn, come in for a good share of attention ; 
but any higher numbers it would be in vain to look for. 
Popular sentiment has, to bo sure, invested the numbers 24, 
32, 52, 60, and 64* with some slight degree of favour, and a 

• Thus m also a wry remarkable on of icTeoty-foor in epiatolary eomapoofaM. 
It it u almoat universal practice in India to write thia number oa the outride of 
lotion; it bring intended to ooqtcj the meaning that nobody ia to read the latter but 
tho person to whom it ia addrteacd. Tho praetioo waa originally Hindu, but hai beet 
mlopted by the Munlmana. Then ia nothing Kka an inteUigibla aooouat of atu origin 
tad ubjee^ hut it is a curious tut that, whea correctly written, it npmnte a> iafcgn! 
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communo of villages comprising one of these numbers is occa- 
sionally to be found, but very rarely ; and there are also two 
instances of 87 ; that is, if the large tracts of Sat&s( in Badaon 
and Gorakhpur derive their names from that number which 
may be doubted ; but to get any number that can be at all con- 
sidered to rival 84, it must be shown that it pervades not only 
the tenures of land, but the mythology, theogony, and literature 
of India. That this is the case with 84, must be considered 
sufficiently established from the concurrent proofs collected from 
different parts of India. It is evident from the frequency of its 
adoption that these manifold coincidences are anything hut-for- 
tuitous ; and we cannot therefore resist tbo cumulative evidence 
here adduced to show that they must have had some esoterio 
moaning, and been designed with a view to impress the initiated 
with peculiar veneration for this number. 

It becomes, then, a question to consider what is the c&uso of 
the selection of the number 84 for such a marked preference ; 
and in doing so it will first be necessary to revert to the number 
360, with which it Btands in a kind of reciprocal relation. 

It is evident that the selection of 360 rests upon astronomical 
considerations, and it is important to observe what a clue this 
interpretation affords to unravel some of the chief difficulties of 
Hindu chronology, which so perplex the student at his first 
contemplation of the subject, as frequently to deter him alto- 
gether from the further prosecution of his enquiries. 

number of eeventy-four and a fractional number of ten ; thou, *0$ I * .* Thete ad- 
ditional atrokes bang now oonridexed, exoept by well-educated men, merely ornamental, 

we find it frequently written | 'Og | . The Mnmlmaaa usually write the aerenty-four 

with two strolue aoroa, or after, the number, with the addition of the word* 
i* which make* it aau mo the form of an imprecation. May not, then, after 

all, thia Mreaty-fev and ten hare been originally intended to convey a myitio eymbol 
tfChanrfaif 

• Th m tear Sate n p nrt tea aw la the-BMe — eaatte qatan oTaoteta, the two 
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Thus we have the following astounding number! assigned to 
the four ages:— 

SatyaYug. 17,28,000 yean. 

Treta 12,96,000 „ 

Dwapara 8,64,000 „ 

4,32,000 „ # 

Making a Mahayuga of . . . .48,20,000 
But it has been declared (Manu, Chap. I. 67 to 71) "That 
a year of mortals is a day and night of the gods.” Hence, 
if we divide each of the numbers mentioned above by 360, we 
obtain the following more rational pwWpflf . 


SatyaYug ... 

4,800 

Treta 

3,600 

Dwapara 


Kali 

1,200 


Which 'gives a regular decrement in arithmetical progression, 
aocording to the notions of diminishing virtue in the several 
ages (Wilson’s Note to Mill’s India, Yol. I. p. 157). 

Here the actual divisor* is evidently based on the days 
comprised in the lesser equal year, which was. adopted by most 
eastern nations,! sod founded, as Scaliger J conceives, on the 
natural lunar year, before the exact period of a l unation was 
fully understood. It is true that the Tmtmr^a were acquainted 
with the equinoctial year, but, in their arbitrary and fanciful 

* F. 8chl«gel u of opinion Out the numbers in the Yogi decidedly pouea in 
Mtroaomical import (Philosophy of History, Vol. L p. 98). Wilson, however, »y» 
it does not seem neoeMiy to refer the invention of these periode to sny sstronomiesl 
eomputstiou, or to ay attempt to represent sctosl chronology (Yiihns bam, 
p.24). 

t The gnat yoar of thaw nations vis also, according to Anqnetil da Perron, mb* 
'need of M0 ordinary yean. "Or lm Astronomes Arsbee, porticoliteeaent Albomowr, 
wares Ire (Mdtau, bs fJrees, ^coasowat de gnndes mire da ¥« p d f, mm* 
posire ehseone da 860 sanies soisiree; oeUee^i n’en fefeot don on'sn Jonr" 
j^iiatiftitii ds l’Inde, laired. HU. Sea iso pp. 849, M»). 

t (D* s u d s tkas Iwnprerea). 
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computations, they might, nevertheless, on account of the 
roundnesa of the number, and its possessing so many von* 
venient divisors, have adopted the luni-solar, the first approxi- 
mation to a true solar year, and the one with which they first 
became acquainted ; particularly as they had divided the circle 
into 360 degrees,* and had assigned a degree, or Mandala, to 
each day of the year (Maurice’s History of Hindustan, YoL I. 
p. 91). In other countries, besides India, we find the con- 
current use of these two years ; and occasionally we find one 
used to the supersession of the other, either by interpolation, or 
by some other mode available to those in search of the means of 
correction. 

A remarkable instance of the endeavour of the Chaldeans to 
reconcile the periods of the two ^ears is given in the second 
Book of Diodorus Siculus, and shows how astronomical periods 
influenced even the architectural designs of the early ages. He 
says that Semiramis is stated to have built the walls of Babylon 
of the extent of 360 stadia, to mark the number of day? of the 
year. Yet ho states that, in Alexander’s time, the circuit of the 
walls was 365 stadia ; shewing that a subsequent correction had 
been applied, after the annual revolution had been more accu- 
rately ascertained. 

Another curious instance of this system of accommodation 
occurs in the Egyptian year. A fable respecting the birth of 

* It must be borne in mind that this division of the circle is a matter purely con- 
ventional, and the 3(30 parts into which it was divides! by the Indians, as well as the 
Greeks, are evidently dependent on the number of the days of the early year; just 
as the Chinese, with a more perfect knowledge, divide their circle into 365 parts and 
one-fourth. “ The division of the cirole into 360° Beans to have been pointed out to 
the earlier astronomers, by its being an articulate number nearly equal to the days in 
the year ; and consequently one of the degrees was nearly equal to the portion of tho 
ecliptic described by the. sun in one day. Whatever, however, were the ground* on 
which this division was adopted in the first instance, it was adhered to’ ^forwards in 
the most improved methods of ancient and modern astronomy, from a sense of the 
convenience presented by the number >60 in the groat number of its divisors,’'— 
16 Peacock's Arithmetic” (39). 
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three gods and two goddesses was devised, in ordor to account 
for the insertion of the five intercalary days, which were super- 
added to the 360 contained in the old year of twelvemonths* 
We may therefore readily admit the supposition that the know- 
ledge of the true year is not incompatible with the occasional 
application of the lesser year in such instances as those under 
discussion. 

After this instance from Jablonski, it may be needless to add 
that the Egyptian theology was replete with these allusions to 
Biderial revolutions ; and the Gnostics, who frequently borrowed 
from the Egyptians, apply the mystic numbers of their prede- 
cessors, without, probably, being aware of the original purpose 
for which they were framed. Thus, in the system of Basilides 
the number of primury iEons is, as in the Persian system, 
seven; these went on producing and multiplying, till they 
reached the number 365. f The total number formed, according 
to the Grecian numeration, the cabalistic J word Abraxas (Mil- 
man's History of Christianity, Vol. II. 116). This number has 
evidently an astronomical reference, as much as the 360 has in 
the Indian System. In the system of Bardesaues, there were 
86 Decani, who ruled the 360 days of the year (lb. 125). 
Other instances need not lie adduced to shew the value attached 
to 360, in consequence of its being connected with the supposed 
period of the year, and therefore based on sidcrial computation. 
Let us now soe whether the mystical number 84 may not be 
found to rest on a similar foundation. 

• " Jablonslri Pantli. jEgyp." Lib. II. C. I. p. US. 

t This i» not an exact multiple of 7, but 7 is more nearly than any other short 
term an aliquot part of 3G5. 

t The Bomana adopted a strange conceit of representing the period of an 
revolution by indigitation. Pliny tolls us the image of Janus was so placed u to 
indicate with his Ungers the number 865. 

Janus gemma* a Numa regv dittos, qui pads bellique argumento colitnr, digitis ita 
lguaii% at treeentorum sexaginta quinque dierum note per rigmfleatioasm urni tarn- 
» D*wa indwaret- 11 Hist. Nat," Lib. XXXIV. 7. 
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As 300 is the multiple of the number of months in a year, 
with the number of days in a Savana, or solar, month, or the 
number of lunations, or tithis. in a Savinya, or lunar, month; 
so is 8 i the multiple of the number of months with, the number 
of days in the week;* tlio multiple of the number of the planets 
with the signs of the zodiac ; or the multiple of the days of a 
quarter lunation (in which period the moon passes through 
seven Nakshatras, or asterisms) with the years of Jupiter’s 
siderial revolution (Bentley on Hindu Astronomy, p. 129). That 
this is no extravagant supposition may he seen in Colonel 
Warren’s “Kak Saukalila” (212), where he says, “In the 
cycle of 60 years are contained 5 cycles of 12 years each, sup- 

• 'We ore to accustomed to regard the weok as a natural division of timo, that, ii 
there were room, it would be useful to consider the speculations of the learned on its 
origin. The question is not unimportant os regards the time of the introduction of 
Chaur&sis, and it may therefore be as well to mention that it in to the quarter luna- 
tion that Bailly ascribes the origin of the Indian week. Prof, Wallace, on the con- 
trary, says it was most probably fixed with relation to the number of planets/’ 
“ British India,” I . 70. The following passages from A. W. SchlegeVs Profacc 
to “Prichard’s Egyptian Mythology” are also subjoined for consideration: — 

‘•'Among th** Greeks and Romans the observation of the days of the week was 
introduced very late : although the custom had made some inroads even before the 
Christian cm, through the influence of Egyptian and Chaldea astrologers, and also of 
the Jews, who were dispersed here and there throughout the Roman Empire. Idder, 
in his excel! nt Manual of Chronology, remarks -that the week had a natural origin 
in the accidental duration of the phases of the moon. Ideler passes over the Indians, 
and with good reason; for they had not tin* week, and could not have had it, since 
they divided tnc iti/chthemei on into thirty hours,” 

“Resides the twelve si?na of the zodiac, the Indians had also from early times 
another division of it into the seven-and-tweuty Nakshatras, or houses of the moon. 
In order to fill up the breach, which had hern neglected, they were increased, ss often 
as was necessary, to eight-and-twenty by an intercalation.” 

It may be also proper to add that the order m which the\amee of the days of 
th*» week follow each other is dependent, not upon the size, period, or distance 
of the planets respectively, but solely upon aafcrological conceit. The doctrine was 
that a planet presides over each of the hours, according to the natural order from 
Saturn down to the Moon, and that planet to which the first hour belonged was also 
regent of the whole day. 
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pond equal to one year of the planet Jupiter:” shoving that 
Jupiter's revolution was used in counting cyclar periods. 

It is needless to particularize all the instances in which the 
partiality of the natives of India for the numbers 7, 12, and 30 
is shewn.* It will be sufficient to adduce in detail only two 
instances of the allegorical uses to which the numbers 7 and 12 
are applied. 

In Masodi’s valuable Historical Encyclopedia, entitled “ The 
Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gems,” he says, “ In the reign 
of B&lkit, king of India, the game of chess was invented. He 
studied the numbers (of the product of the squares) of this 
game, and wrote a work on the subject for the Hindus, which is 
known under the title jje. He laid also an allegory 

of the higher bodies in the chess, that is to say, of the stars of 
the heavens, observing the numbers 7 and 12. Every piece was 
consecrated to a star.” “He preferred it to back- 
gammon in which game the 12 points of the tables 

answer to the 12 months of the year, and the 30 tablomen are 
expressive of the 30 days of the month,” Here, then, we have 
not only a Chaurisi on a chess-board, but the larger symbolical 
number of 360 on a backgammon board. Masudi wrote in the 
early part of the tenth century, and as he frequently exercises 
a critical acumen which is highly commendable, his statements 
may be received with confidence, though it is mot quite evident 
what potentate may be meant by Bilk it. 

Let us take also the emblematical figure of Surya, the Indian 
Suit. He is represented with 12 spokes to his wheel, indicating, 
as the Bh&gavata expressly says, the number of months, and 

• See “Ward’s Hindus," Yol. I. Preface 98, and pp. 55 , 66, 266; Vol. II. pp. 
70, 74, 76; Yol III. Proleg. p. 24, Introd. Rem. p. 4, and pp. 7 and 40; and 
Vol IV. pp. 17, 20, 316, 46". “Coleman’s Hindu Mythology,” pp.' 196 and 200. 
“Moor’s Panthdm,” p. 303. “A*. Res.” Yol. VI. p. 210; VII. p. 274; and 
VHI. pp. 280, 200. “ Foe Hone Ki,” pp. 126, 160, 166, 176, 186, 238. “Wilson’s 
Oxford Lectures,” p. 66. “Vishnu Parana,” Book II. c. 2 and 4; Book III. c. 1 
and 2, and pp. 214, 233, 236. 
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sitting under a canopy formed by the 7 heads of the Coluber 
Nags. He is also represented driving 7 steeds, or one steed -with 
7 heads, and also has 12 titles, forms, or manifestations, which 
denote his distinct powers {Adityu*) in each of the 12 months 
throughout his passage through the ecliptic. (See As. Res. 
Yol. I. p. 263, and “ Brahma Puran,” quoted by Tans Kennedy 
in his Ancient and Hindu Mythology, p. 849). The allegorical 
import of this Chaurfisi is so evident, that we need go no further 
to assign causes for the selection of this multiple of 7 and 12, 
to represent territorial sub-divisions in India : no numbers being 
considered more appropriate for that parpose than tliose which 
bear inference to the motion of the earth, the revolving seasons, 
and the succession of seed-time and harvest ; especially f among 

• WlfrO m. sol. (Ant ab off. quo ftdjecc. lormantur e pvaipoes. 

et adverbb. localihiw, ita ut sit initram anni faciens yel a <*ujub constellatione onni 
initium factum sit , pro mcarium enim numero sol duodena nominu accipit. ct in 
duodenos Aditjai discernitur ; primus Aditjat est, quo nomine Brahma, prnm- 
gcniua deorum, dicitur : Jfahabhgr : I., y. 2624, hunc deum soiarem ab iuitio Adiijm 
dictum fuisse snspicor, nomine ad cetera posthac extenso ; aut vera rst Indoruro 
derivatio ab qme eat cnnctorum deorum mater ; est utium deus 

in universum),— Loasen’a “Anthologia 8anacritica,” p. 172. 

f That tbia multiplication of numbers having in themselves u rational basis, and 
founded on observation, is at the root of all the extravagant epochs of ihc Hindus, has 
been well shewn iu an article on their Astronomy in No. II. of the ‘‘Calcutta 
Keview ” In shewing that the factors which enter into ihc period of the Kali- Tug 
are derived from the cycle of preceadon, the author observes 

44 The amount of this precession is, according to the best modem observations, 
somewhat more than 60" annually; but, according to the Hindu system as stated by 
Baiily and all other writers on the subject, it is taken as 64". Whether this is owing 
to any actual change in the amount since their epoch , or is due to errors in their observ- 
ations, we shall have to consider immediately ; at present we have only to do with the fact. 
This precession being observed, U would naturally occur to every astronomer to enquire 
into the length of the period in the courts of which this point would make a complete 
revolution of the whole equinoctial circle; At the Hindu rate of procession this period 
will be immediately found to be 24,000 years, the quotient resulting from dn iding the 
whole circle, or 360* by 64", the cammed procession for one year. Now, the duration 
of the Kali-Tog is just 18 tunes tbia period of 24,000 years; or the Kali-Tug is 
the period during which the eqaaw will have been 18 times at each point of the 
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a people whoso worship was directed towards physical objects, 
and the manifold powers and departments of nature ; and who 
in their contemplative moments were fond of marking 

“ The mighty hand 

That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 

And as on earth this grateful change revolves, 

With transport touches, all the springs of life.” 

— Thornton' i Statont. 

equinoctial circle Why 18 should have been chosen as a multiplier rather than any 
other number, wo are not able positively to determine. It might have been chosen 
arbitrarily, wordy on the ground that 24,000 years being too short a period to satisfy 
Hindu notions, soniM number must be chosen as a multiplier ; or it might bo selected 
as being the greatest common measure of 300 and 54 ; or it might be for the following 
reason : — Tho position of the moon's node, or the point in which her orbit cuts the 
ecliptic, goes round tne ecliptic in a little more than 18 years, just as the intersection 
of the e.uth’s equator with the ecliptic goes round it in about 25,700 years in reality, 
but according to the Hindu estimate of tlio precession, in 24,000 years. If, then, the 
Hindu rate of precession were corm f s and if the period of the revolution of the moon's 
node were 18 yem*, instead of about 18 years and 7 months, then if the sun tad moon 
were in conjunction at any point m the ecliptic, they would be in conjunction again 
at the same point in the ecliptic after a period of 432,000 years. ..... The length 
of the Koli-Yug being thus determined, a short process would lead to the assignment 
of its commencement. If a point wan assigned from which to measure the precision, 
as wc measure it from the hint poini of Aries, the commencement of the epoch would 
be at once determined by dividing rh* distance between that first point and the actual 
position of the equinox at the period of observation by the annua) precession, say 54". 
Now it is obvious that any pmnt tnignt bo assumed arbitrarily as the first point of the 
zodiac, or the astronomer might he led by some peculiar coincidence to fix upon some 
particular point in preference to all others. The latter was the fact ill the actual 
case before us. On calculating backwards the position of the planets, they found that 
on a particular day in the mouth of February, in the year 3102 r.<\, the Sun, Moon, 
Saturn, Mars, Jupiter, and Mercury were, not indeed in actual conjunction, but at 
least in the same quarter of the heavens, the greatest distance between any two of 
{hem probably not exceeding 17 J or 13°. ... It is true that at this period Venus was 
in* a differ out quarter of the heavens, being about 62° in longitude apart from Saturn > 
but what theorist would allow a single planet, to stand in the way of the establishment 
of so grand an epoch f Not, certainly, the framers of the Hindu Astronomy; and 
accordingly they did determine that, at the commencement of the Kali-Yug, all the 
planets were in conjunction it the first point of the zodiac, and thus was the famous 
•pooh fixed/' 
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Thu is noi> tho place to enter, as fully as the interesting 
nature of the subj jt demands, into the onquiry when Chaur&sis 
were first introduced into tbe mythology and odmiuiatmtive 
details of India; but it is obvious to remark that the Buddhists 
and uains are more partial to the number than the Brahmans ; 
and that the Rajputs, of whom the Agnikula portion appear to 
hare been supporters of the Buddhist doctrines (see Gaur Taga), 
as well as their congeners, the Gujars and J&ta, more particu- 
larly affect that number than any other tribes at present found 
in occupation of the soil. It does hot necessarily follow that 
the Buddhists introduced Chaur&sis ; but it may fairly be con- 
ceded that, if we deduct from tbe Ohaur&sis mentioned above, 
thoee which may perhaps he considered exclusively Brahmanical, 
the greater part may be ascribed to Buddhism, and may have 
been readily adopted and incorporated at some subsequent period 
by the Hindus, according to the usual accommodating spirit of 
polytheism. Even the emblematical solar Chaur&si may have 
been a subsequent importation, as it is questionable if Surya’s 
chariot is represented in tho Yedas* as it is in the Puranas. 

It is, moreover, very remarkable that Manu (VII. 115) uses 

• It nut be oonfened, however, that the Sun has 7 steeds ud 7 nys, according 
to the Rig Ted*. “Bern yellow mini bon thee in s chariot, Oh (hiring Snal” 
(Chap. IX. Hymn VII.)— according to tho numbering in Dr. Bacon's translation of 
too Rigreda Sanhita. Again, the San Km eeren nya, “ Theee art the aeven rays of 
toe Bun; end my abode ii in toe midit of them" (C. XV. H. XII.). There ie alao 
pemibly soma indication of a quarter Chaurksl in an addreta to. Agni. “Thrice aeren 
eeent namesj toe priaeta hate found in thee” (C. XXI. H. VIII.). Aooording to too 
Vedaa, ilao, 21 piece* of Fulu wood are to be got ready agaiut • sacrifice (8tevenaon'i 
“Saahita of toe Slum Veda,” p. rii. and “At. Rea.” VII. 274). A hat of 21 day* 
alao ia enjoined a* an euterity previous to ringing the Soma Veda (Stevenson’e 
Baahita, p. ix.), and 21 milch cow* “yield toe true milk in the mper-cxoellont plaoe 
of Baeriiioe” (lb. p. 217). See alao another instance of a quarter Chaur&ai from the 
Vedaa, in “As. Res.” VII. p. 262. In toe Parana*, at might be expected, the 
umber ia very common (Sec Langloia’ Uarivansa, I. p. 112, and II. pp. 68, 440 ; 
Btonakr'a Raghurausa, C. II. 26 ; and Snrya Kenyan Upaniahad, quoted by Van* 
Kennedy, in kb “Ancient and Hindu Mythology,” p. 846). 
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only the dtemal division whan spoking of the civil administra- 
tion. “ Let him appoint a lord of 10 towns, e lord of 30 towns, 
a lord of 100, and a lord of 1000.” \ 

It most not be forgotten also, in the attempt to fix the'time 
of the introduction of Chaurisis into India, that in the oompfli- 
tion of Partara, who, by the position of the oolnraa recorded 
by him, is ascertained to have lived not earlier than 1200 yean 
before Christ, the estimate of the lunation is erroneous, nor is 
any mention made of the days of the week, or of the twelve 
signs, which seem to have been introduced into India at a much 
later period ; so that if durar&sfs do depend on the astronomical 
basis which has been assigned to them, they oonld not have 
existed in his time. 

As, therefore, neither in the time of Par&sara, nor in that of 
Menu, who is supposed to have flourished about three centuries 
after Paduan, or in the ninth century before Christ, is there 
anything whioh can be construed into the remotest allusion to 
Cbaurdsls, we must look for their introduction to some subse- 
quent period ; and in the midst of so much uncertainty, it seems 
lawful at least to oonjecture, that the most probable date is that, 
when the Buddhists from Scythia, following that tide which 
from the earliest ages has been setting in towards the South 
East, immigrated to India, and became incorporated with the 
tribes' who frere in previous occupation of the country. 

Chans, 

Land four times tilled. — Rohilkhand. 

Chauflinghfi, 

A raised mound indicating where the boundaries of four vil- 
lages meet— See Chaugadda. 

Chauthiyi, y# uftfan- 

A measure in general use for grain, and about equal to a seer 
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o# wheat; Chaukari ia a quarter, and Adbeli is a half, Chan- 
tfaiyi. Five Cbauthiy&e are equal to a Euro or Paaera (i.e. 
pinch acr, five seen), and twenty Euros to one Khanri. These 
words are equally used in superficial measures. Thus, an area 
which would require five Pasert of seed to sow it, is about equal 
to a Bigha (which in Hoshangabad is a little more than a statute 
aoie, being 4,900 square yards), and was rated at about a Rupee 
of revenue. A Ehanri would be about equal to four rupees, and 
• Mini to twice that amount.— Saufjor. See Bisi and Jarib. 

Clink, 

A portion of land divided off. It 33 applied to detached fields 
of a village, and to a patch of rent*frce land. In old revenue 
account books it is the name given to that part of the township 
which is taken from the residents of tho village and assigned to 
a stranger to cultivate. A passage in the “Zubdatu’l Kawanin ” 
rune as follows: — “And in a village the whole of whose area is 
not really cultivated by tho mdliks and nmstajir, they leave 
them as much as they can manage, and make the rest into a 
‘chak’ under a complete sanad, giving it into the possession of 
some one else to cultivate/’ 

Chak band!, 

The fixing or registering the boundaries of a chak, showing 
the corners or points where it abuts on other lands. 

In Dakhini Hindi the equivalent is or “four bounda- 

ries” (see Journal R.A.S. VI. 368) 

Chakbar&r, Wm 

Collecting rents according to the size or productiveness of 
chaks.— Central Do&b. 

Chnkkat, wJo* TO! 

Tho loss of a whole plot of ground by dilution : the contrary 
of ritkut. 
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A Ghakia is a sub-division of a Sirk&r, comprising several 
porganahs. The only Chaklls familiarly known in these Pro- 
vinces are those of Aziragarh and Kornh. The designation is 
not uncommon in Oudh. 

Chukl&a were first instituted in tiio reign of Shahjah&n, by 
Sa'dullah Khan, the minister {see Karon), and therefore there 
is reason to apprehond that the Sanads given at p. 253, VbL III., 
of “ Harington’s Analysis,” are forgeries. Much stress was laid 
upon those documents at tho time of their publication, bat- as 
they purport to be of the time of Akbar, and at the same time 
mention Chukl&s, they are open to dispute. 

C'haknamfi, TOTTO 

A deed, or statement, showing the area and boundaries of a 
Chuk. The word is as old as the time of Akbar. It is men- 
tioned in his instructions to Amilgazars. 

Chalan, 

An invoice ; an announcement of despatch (from TOOTR to 
cause to jjo). 

Chanchar. ^sn*. 

Land left untilled for one, two, or three years. 

Chaniyfidd, 

Land under a crop of Ghana, or gram. — Rohilkhand. In 
Dehli tho same is called Chanial and Umri, and in some other 
Provinces Chonara ; in Lower I)o&b, Car. 

Churhwl 

Raising rent (from WW to raise). 
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D4in, 

The eight D&ins in the D&n an hill estates, weak containing 
a certain number of hamlets, of which the fields and the lands 
of tee adjoin to, and mix with, the fields of another. The 
Mokaddams of these Dims are probably the ancient nunkdtrs 
of the Ddn. 

D&khila, *U.b 

A receipt (from the Arabic Ji-0 dakty, arriving, entering). 
In the Printed Glossary it is called Dochjla, as weD as DaUuls. 

Dfikhilndmi, 4*UUb 
A warrant of possession ; also derived from Jrf-J tkUU. 

Dim, r b 

The Dim in the * Aia-i Akbari,” and consequently in most 
revenue accounts, is considered to be the fortieth part of a 
rupee ; but to the common people it is known as the fiftieth 
part of a Taka : twenty-five therefore go to a Paisa, and iwolve 
and a half to an Adhela.— See Damn and Chhadam. 

Dimi wisilat, ^b ^Tfiwnn 

Gross assets of a village (from the D&m of aocouut, mentioned 
above, and the Arabic root joining, arriving). 

Dauabandf, 

Cursory survey, or partial measurement, or waghment, to 
ascertain the produce of each field. The usual method of 
Dinabandi, under the Native Governments, was to divide tlio 
crop into three or four kinds, and then for the Government 
Officer to select from each kind a biswa of the best looking 
crop, and for the cultivator to select a biswa of the worst- 
looking crop. The produce of the two was carefully cut and 


VOU u. 
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weighed, and the average produce estimated accordingly. This 
would go on as long as there was any variety of crop, or quality 
of produce, which could occasion dispute. 

«k? (vW’ p* cW VJ s ~*j) 

^Uajl hUtj *y*f 

(Kitib-i (fcu&nj « jJ jJj Jyfo OcJb yjlj >y*J 

“Let him divide tho cultivated land into four kinds, first, 
second, third, and fourth, after that in presence of the ryots 
let him select himself one biswah of the best of ono kind and 
let tho ryots themselves select from the tame kind one biswah 
which they consider worst.” 

Danadar, 

Apportionment of Jama, or of any other contribution, accord* 
ing to the actual produce. — Benares. 

D&npattar, 

A deed of gift by ^ hich land is conveyed to Brahmans. 

Dfopatterddr, 

Grantee of Bradman caste, to whom lands have been assigned 
for religious purposes. 

Dastfir, jy-j 

As this word, which is perhaps a more abbreviation of 
Dastur ul 'Ami, has been fully explained^ under Sirkdr, this 
article will he devoted to a detailed consideration of the Map 

* Hi asthor'e principle of keeping strictly vithin the limits of the North-Wests® 
Jksviaeee « then oonitituted, render* this article imperfect, ae it refer* to la 
sriht political dfririoa of the country. Ho map will ho found in snu cnee set 
te tally with UkO lkte giren in the article. For uutance, under Sirkfor Agn» we *ee 
told that it coafcuM four Duthn, but in the map only three am gsvea, the fourth, 
flm Mmfetiri^ aet bobs in the N.W X, but in a aerive ktater-A. 
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fll Daatdn, sod of the territorial ohanges which have ooourred 
hmo Akbor’a rime* 


SIT BA A OB A. 
SnxXt Asti. 


1/f^j^ 1 MmUApri. 

ji^au 17 fikolpir. 

I $\ 2 W»d. 

^j)\j 18 Bdprl 

J,1 8 Oi. 

jlfrj 19 Bqohar. 

4 (Mit 

j&y* 20 Sonihar-Soth 

6' OI. 

i 1 UrL 

6 Bajwdrah. 

i 21 Fattihp&r. 

si Li 7 BUnah. 

»* 

22 Ehatomar. 

^j\i 8 Bdri. 

28 Mahdban. 

j^Ly# 9 Bhotdtoor. 

Lfi* 24 JUathurd. 

% f 

jjjUj 10 Bandwar. 

, 25 MotMi. 

t*iy 11 Todak Bhim. 

26 Mongotalah. 

12 Bhatkar. 

27 Manddwar, 

yaJsf- 18 Jtlmr. 

jy/j) 28 Wazirpitr. 

j\y3r 14 Jarndr. 

^•Ju a 29 Einihm. 

15 Chtuiafh. 

oilkaflO Ifotkdnt, 

iyU- 16 Khdnwah. , 

oXU si miak. 


Hue Sirk&r is said to contain thirty-three Mah&ls, but none of 
the copies of the “ Ain-i Akbari”give the names of more *bp n 
thirty-one. The discrepancy is cleared up by referring to the 
Daatdr Statement, where we find the Baldah and Haveli Agra, 
and the Baldah and Haveli Bianah, given each as two MahAIa.* 

• Emit Bad man rwpeotiwly “home ” uul 11 abrotd,” or iiicntllf, *< Vhm« h 

ml^iwWryi” ttoftraaflata to tto distort daw tottoci^aaltlnliMg 
tothfteUfirtnM.— B. 
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Thaw in four Dollars in thin Sirkir, vis., Hard! Agra, 
Etawah, Bianah, and Mandiwar, of which the only perfect one 
which we retain ia Etawah. 

It will he ohaemd that then an in this list several name 
of which we have now no knowledge,, and Agra is consequently 
a very difficult Sirk&r to restore, the changes which ham 
affected Agra more than other 8irkara are attributable to the 
different dynasties to which this portion of the country has been 
subjected. Jits, Imperialists, and Har&thas ham at different 
times imposed names of their own enttion on their acquisitions, 
and ham served thus to oonfuse the records of Akbar’s reign. 


After excluding the Parganah* which belong to the now 
foreign* territories of Bhartpur, Javpur, and Dholpdr, we have 
in our own dominions the following of which the neme no 
longer exists— Numbers 1, 5, 14, 16, 18, 26, 26, and 30. 

1.— Havel! Agra was divided by the J its into several Ghaklas, 
the distribution of which will be explained hereafter. Many 
of them appear as separate Farganaha in the records of our 
Grot settlements. 

6.— 01 is a large village in the P&rganah of Farrah, held 
rent-free with others in the neighbourhood, in virtue of a Sannd 
given by Maharaja Daulut R4i Sindhia to Mfashi Chait Singh* 
This tenure is sometimes known as Parganoh Beri. 01 no 
kiugcr gives name to a Parganab, Farrah having succeeded to 
to importance, as Suraj Mai removed the Tehsildarl Kutcherry 
to it, alter he had plundered 01, on account of the opposition ho 
experienced from the Zamind&r of that place. A portion of the 
p&rganah of 01 is included in the Bhartpur territory. 

* By this upnwion mu* b* undtritood thow Mm which fonud part of Os 
Msghsl tmpin, fast srs sow relsd by uiire feudatories, tod who* iataasl sflnn 
art not mtaapd dutttdf by Britiih eftntk— B. 
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14.-Janwar. All tbe copies concur in writing the word 
tlia% but there can be no question that it is properly Chandwir. 
it fe*t ken succeeded at a Parganah by Ferozabad. Chandwir 
waa built among lit ravines of the Jumna by Chandar Sen, a 
Ohauhin, whose fort is still to be seen on the banks of the 
nm * * early conspicuous in Musdltnan ann al s. The 
“Ttyil Ma’ifir”* tells us that it was neat this place that Jay 
Chand encountered his &tal defeat Shortly after the invasion 
of TSmfir, we find the Chandwir Rajputs in occupation of 
Jalesar, firom which they were not expelled again till a.d. 1413 . 
The precise date of the decline of Chandwir cannot be ascer- 
tained. The legends of the neighbourhood are completely con- 
tradicted by authentic history. 

16.— Khinwah. The greater part of Ehlnwuh is in Sirhiudl, 
but the town of Khiuw&h is in the Bhartpir territory. As 
the Jit 'Anul resided at Sirlnndi, the name of that town was 
imposed on the Parganah. 

18.— Ripri has been superseded as a Parganah by Shikoh- 
abad, its position on the Jumna being more calculated for 
defence than for controlling collections. In all tbe copies of 
the “Ain-i Akbari,” Ripri is recorded as in the Dastur of 
Biinah ; bat as this is impossible, on account of the intervention 
of Chandwir and Hatkint, we must presume it is a mistake ; 
more particularly as a Dumri is inserted in the Etawah Dastdr, 
which should of course be Ripri. In the early Mahometan 
History of India, Ripri obtains frequent notice, and appears, 
fiscally to have been united with Chandwir under one govern- 
ment. The ruins of Ripri opposite to Bateear still remain to 
testify its former importance, but they are more of a Mahometan 
than a Hindu character. 

25.— MahoH is now included in the Parganah of Mathuri 

*nmbmiWaaaiiiMtRBa It»pnUUy»»irt«k*fcr ,l T»b*tii-l 
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(Muttra) ; and the village of Maholl ia still extant about four 
miles to the South of that city. 

26.— Mangotlah is still the site of a Thana ia the Southeni 
angle of Aring. The Taldkas of Soak and Soma were i ncl u ded 
in it. 

30.— Hatkint is on the left bank of the Chambal, and baa 
been noticed in the ortiole Bhadauria. On account of ita incon- 
venient situation, the Jits removed the TehnOdarl Katoherry 
to Bah. 


The Parganahs now included within the boundaries ef Sirk&r 
Agra, and of which no mention ocours in the “Ain-i Akbari/ 
form an unusually long list. 


o\i i Oaw 1 Sa'ddbM. 

ft 

2 Fattihdbdd. 

3 Irdfatnagor. 

J ~aac jya*. 4 Hmkr Tahiti,* 

5 JOmUvIi. 

6 Farruh. 

7 Sttri. 

8 J&nibrdri. 
jjLfl 9 Laknfa. 

dbTi/Li 10 SMtokUdi. 

11 Oihrcr, 

Jj bj 12 JT « fkL 


13 BtfdsNM. 

(JUalw fb 14 B&kPmilmt. 

jbT^i 15 FkrmiMi. 
Jbtjyika* 16 MwUf&ii. 

17 AHsy(part). 

18 <Soiwt 
. \Aj 19 Myi. 

y* la 20 EithmMr- 
tdn. 

oU 21 Xit. 

22 SirimM. 

Jrt-*** 


• It h ptej* htOj wmmmj to «|Ub ftsk k « Mb ia ft* TLW J. (he 

M.AM fete ft wkkh the AM tm tf h«il &%■>* *V*bte» 

tebfteHte,w*pmM%r*f1beOiDiteaal«teC!«vinMatiMdt 2 
h Mates te adki ft* 8a*, at « aM? IteL-B, 
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Sa'dabad. — In the time of Sa’dollah Khan, Wazir, who hM 
acquired notoriety for his proceedings in Afghanistan, and the 
general ability of his administration during the reign of Shah* 
jehan, this Parganoh was formed from about 200 villages of 
Jalesar, and eighty from Mahaban, with a few from Khandauli ; 
and a town was built in the centre of diem, which he called 
after his own name, Sa’dabad. 

Fattihabad, known also by the name <|f Zafamagor, was in* 
eluded in the Havoli of Agra, and formed part of the Tappa 
of Shamsabad. The town and sarai of Fattihabad were founded 
by Aurangzeb in 1067 a.h., in commemoration of the victory 
obtained by him over his brother Bara Sllkoh. 

Iradatnagar is formed from part of Shamsabad, and from 
Sanya, one of the Tappas of Haveli Agra. The towns of 
Sanya and Shamsubad are both within the Purganah. 

Haztir Talisil is formed from part of Gaoghat and of Ka* 
k&ntil, or Paltaura, and from Merhokor, Tappas of llaveli 
Agra. 

Khandauli was one of the Chaklas, or Tappas, of llaveli 
Agra. It is frequently entered in the old records as little 
Kibul, or Tappa KAbul Khurd. More than half of the pro* 
sent Parganah of Khandauli has been taken from Chandwar, 

Farrah is formed from 01 and part of Gaoghat, a Tappa of 
Haveli Agra. Achnera, one of the many Parganahs inter* 
mediately formed from Haveli Agra by the J&ts, is included 
in Farrah. 

Sikri, or Fattihpur Sikri, contains the Parganah of Fattih* 
pfir, and parts of Karauli and Karahra, Tappas of Haveli 
Agra. It is a mistako to suppose that Sikri was a mere village 
before Akbar built his palace there. Wo find mention of 
Governors of that place long before hie time. Tbue, ia the 
“TawArikh-i-MubArik ShAhi” we find Malik Kbaira’d-din 
Tnfe& reoorded as Governor of Sikri, even aa early as the 
time of Smii MubArik: end we find it also men ti o n ed in 
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tbit voluminous compilation, the “ Akbanunua/' that shortly 
before the battle of Xhanwa, which established the empire of 
the Hughals, Bibar, haring obtained in the neighbourhood of 
Sikri some important advantages over Rana Sanka, directed 
that the name should be changed from Sflcri to Shukarf, or 
M place of thanks.” It is strange that the addition of Fattih* 
pir should have been imposed upon it by bis son on similar 
grounds. 

Janibmsi — This Porgsnah, so called from being on the right 
bank of the Jumna, and known also as Bareipura, comprises 
other inferior Pattis and Talultas. Kamait Patti, opposite 
the town of Etawah, and Chakamagar were included in Indawa 
and Baklpfir, Tappis of the Haveli of Etawah. The Talika 
of Sondaua, known also as Parhira, will be treated of tinder 

rnj. 

' I*knon remained attached to Etawah up to the time of Go* 
vind Pandit It was separated when this tract of country came 
into the hands of the Nawab Warir. The Haveli of Etawah 
comprised seven Tappas— 1, Kb&s Haveli ; 2, Sataura; 3, In* 
dawa ; 4, Bakipfir ; 5, Dehli ; 6, Jakhan ; and 7, KarhaL Lak- 
nan is composed of portions of the two Tappas of Indawa and 
Bakipfir. Sataufa, as well as Haveli Kh&s, are included in the 
present Parganab of Etawah. 

ShikJ^abod is composed of R&pri and parts of Tappas Dohli 
and Jakhan in Etawah. Shikohabad was not founded till the 
lime of Ibis Shekoh, the eldest brother of Aurangseb. 

Gihror, now a Parganab of Mainpurl, was included in lUpri. 

Xaihal, also a Parganab of Msinpdri, was one of tho seven 
Tappet of Haveli Etawah. 

Bibamau is composed of parts of the Tappas of Dehli and 
Jakhan in HiaveU Etawah. Bibamau (Bibameyti), whore the 
Tahsfldar’e Katcheny is fixed, is a small village situated ax 
the Sant river, in the Pamnah of Jakhan. DehK (DaoJi) 
has beta** lha Band nd the Saingur Neddis. Jakhan is 
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new uninhabited, bat (be ruins of the Khera are on the Jumna. 
I sboold bare been disposed to give the whole of Jakhan to 
Rlpri, in wbiob it certainly was included before the time of 
Akbar, for we find it expressly said to be a Parganah of Raprl 
at p. 836 of “Bibar’s Memoirs/' but the local records distinctly 
state (bat Jukhan has been from time iiameniorial considered a 
Tappa of Havelf Etawab. 

Bib Panihat was originally Hatkini* Bih and Panihat 
were rated as two separate Pargaaahs luring the early period 
of oar administration. . 

Ferozab&d succeeded to Ripri, being? in a more oonvenient 
position to control the collections. It Was built in the reign 
of Shah Jahon by u nobleman oalled Fcroz Khan, on the lands 
of the five Manzas, Pempdr, Rastilpur, Datauli, Muhammad- 
pdr, and Sukhmalpur ; and the Jits subsequently raised a fort 
here to the South of the town, —one of the bastions of which 
has now been converted into a Trigonometrical Survey Tower. 

Mustafabad, sometimes called the second division of Shikoha- 
bad, forms part of Ripri. 

Afing {part}.— About one-third of the present Parganah of 
Aring Was originally included in Mangotlah. The remainder 
has been noticed under Sirkir Sahor. 

Soneyi was originally a portion of Mahaban,— or Mahiwan, 
as it is generally written by the Musulmans. 

Raya.-t-The same remark applies. Both these Talukas were 
sabseqaei lily included in the Human Taluka. 

Hathras and Mursin wore detached from Jaleear chiefly 
They wage till lately considered as two separate Parganah*. 

Hit formed pert of Mahaban, 

Striundi has been formed from portions of Khiawah and 
Haveli Agra. 

Sahpo formed part of Jalesar. It baa lately been insweed 
by (umemtiene from Sa’dabad. 

• IW UM as atfeb Safari* k Ptat L-8. 
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Snxla Kutaot. 


1 Bkilgdm. 

17 Smmkk. 


jjijjJli 18 Sikaaiarpdr 

yil/Jb* 8 Tdlgrdnw. 

UM. 

4 Bifkir. 

j}j*> 10 Birmr. 

5 BQkkr. 

20 Sikandarp&r 

6 Patidli. 

Atreji 

7 p *ttl 'Alipkr. 

21 Shamdbdi. 

ijb 8 Paffi Nakhai. 

y!^**. 22 Ckhabrdmatt. 

ijj) 9 Bamah. 

IfejjO 28 Dtoki. 

10 Phaphuni. 

Jif* V TL^ 24 Emo V 

C-JL) 11 Sakit. 

Saveli 

12 Sonj. 

J-i£ 28 KampU. 

JyJS, 18 Shtoli. 

Jj!/ 26 Kardok 

14 Salatpur. 

Lujfbt 27 Balkotuah.* 

y)/~> 18 Sakrdrn . 

y wU 28 Ndndtim. 

10 Sahdr, 

!jb 29 Bari. 


80 Sahdmr. 


Sirk&r Kanauj contains 30 Mahals, and is divided into the 
three Dastdra of Kanauj, Bhuiganw, and Sakit. 

The Parganahs of which there is now no longer any mention 
are— Numbers 8, 18, 20, 23, 27, 28, and 29. 

8. —Patti Nakhat is now included in the North of Parganah 
IJriyd, and waa considered a separate .Parganah till the oom- 
maae a m e nt of our administration. The chief town waa Baber* 
pdr, near Sertl Ajlt MaL 

IsB li* m U mOtm et, ia tw writ 
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18.— Si ha nd arplir Dohfi is now included in ChhabrAmaU, 
and ia mentioned ai a separate Parganah in the reports of 
the three first Settlements. The town of Sikandarptir still 
exists. 

20. —Sihandarplir Atreji, which one copy says was balled 
also Malikpdr Sihandarplir, was subsequently known by the 
name of Karsanah, and is now included in Sah&war. The re* 
mains of Atreji still exist in Pargaiujh Marehra on the right 
bank of the K&li Kadi; and Sikandarp&r on the opposite bank 
ia now known as Bjkandar&b&d. It ii reported in the neigh- 
bourhood, that in oonaequenoe of some quarrel between the 
Zamindars, a Government Offioer was sent from Dehli to in- 
stitute enquiries into the oause, and the result of his mission 
was that 60 villages of Solanki Rajputs were detached from 
Sah&war, and made into a separate Parganah by the name of 
Sikandaip&r Atreji. 

23.— Deoha ia included in Bilhaur, and was mentioned in the 
early Settlements as a separate Parganah, under the name of 
Dewa. The town of Dewa still exists near Bilhaur. 

27. — Malhorari is the old name of Basdlabad. The names 
are still frequently united, as Raslilabad MalkonsA. 

28. — Nfaimaa is on the Ganges, and was the head town of 
a Parganah, till it was included in Bilhaur by Alinas Ali Khin. 

29. — Bird is now induded in Akbarpfir. 


The new parganaha within die old Sirk&r of Kanauj are— 


1 TirU. 

imiw 


tL 6£th k. 

M • 

j£j£\ IMbrpir. 

lAuMKsMfay'. 
jjjLj lHanriNA 
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J ^aatjyay - 12 KtB.br ItytU. 
gSfilS 1* KdlmfMf. 
Jyj* 14 Stmkir. 


dlT** 15 MArdUl 
y \ tfjlflt Jtdyda* 
g(U IT K Umfmf . 
Jj^oeS 18 A’umnq*. 


Tirdd and T^attuu—Theae were not rated u separate Par* 
gaaaba till the commencement of our administration, and have 
now been thrown again into a single Parganah. They ware 
formerly within the Parganah of Talgrim, or Talgrinw (the 
Tillage of lakes). 

Basdlabod has been explained under MaUconsd. 

Sheorejpur waa formerly within the area of Bithdr. 

Uriyd (part) has been explained under Patti Kakhal 

Belah was originally merely a tillage of Sabir, and was for 
a long time the seat of a Sub*Colleotonhip. 

Akbarpdr gavenuune to a Parganah, when it waa made the 
chief town of Sirkir Shahpdr; and now frequently goeo by the 
name of Akbarpdr Shahpdr, in consequence. Sea forth*, 
under Shahpdr, Sirkdr Kilpi. 

Kiahni Nabiganj was formerly in BhdigiAw. As on the 
Bntish secession it was held by Ohsndhari TTdey Q hand under 
a different tenure from the rest of Bhdigidw, it was 
a Parganah, and haa so remained. 


Pipargidx— ' The villages included within Pipargadw wars 
given in Jisgir by Hshomed Shin Bangash to his wife, and 
detached for that purpose from Shamrabad. On her death they 


ftatiih aooeasion, whan they were permanently formed into the 
separate Pargsnah of Piparga&w. 

Jf ufr a mm ad a ha d , usually pronovnoed Mnfetnmahad, waa alia 

§ ispiii of 


Hum Piiut) within which the CSftp of * (thaw 

nttabad)«A Station of fktt&guh ara afcntad, waa originally 
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t portion of Bhojptir, from whfcb it wu detached by Mahomed 
Khdn Bangash, and it* revenue assigned for the expenses of hia 
Zenana. 

The Haadr Tahsfl is a large tract, detached in the year 1217 
Faetf, for the convenience of collection, from Shamaabad, and 
united with Pipargahw, Muhammadabad, Bhojpur, and Tappa 
Pahara under the charge of a separate Tahsildar. 

K&imganj. — Part of Kampil and part of Shamaabad were 
taken to make this Parganah. Certain villages of those two 
Parganahs were held in farm by J*hdn Khdn, and other 
Pathdns of Mad and Kdhnganj (callel after Kaira Jang, the 
ion of Mahomed Khdn Banguoli) ; apd as these villages had 
that for a long time been held separate from iho other two 
Parganahs, they were formed into the Parganah of Kdimgauj, 
when the British administration commenced. 

Sonhdr formed at one time a portion of Barna. It is Said in 
the annals of the Rathors, that on Jay Chand’s defeut by Ma- 
homed Ghori, the remnant of his family, which chose not to 
seek their fortunes in Rajputana, took up their abode in Barns, 
and after residing there for several generations, gave the pre- 
sent Parganah of Banin as a Sankolnp (or grant for the per- 
formance of religious ceremonies, r. Birt) to Brahmens stvi 
making Sonhdr their residence, it became in course of time a 
separate Parganah. 

Mihrabad was formerly included in the large Parganah of 
Sbamsabsd. Its name is said to be derived from Mihr-Parwar, 
the wife of Sh&msu’ddin, King of Dehli. 

Bdngdnw was a Zillah of Mibrabod, and therefore originally 
in Shamsabad. 

Ialdnganj was also formerly a Zillah of Mibrabod. 

A’lamnagar* was constituted a Parganah at the commence- 
ment of the British admfoistration. It wss formerly a Tappa 

* Xatt Bri tills foil Aligsaj, md it h iu cuM in the asp of oaiadfari pot- 
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of Shtmaal bad, and was far sms tiai the ihUm o f As A«ll 
of that Parganah. 


jjjjJb 3 Bildtpir. 
dLk&d 3 BMkck. 

J?}£* 4 ^Mp 4 '- 

J 5 JDtoUH. 
A$\j 6 IfcfyA 
jgt/l; 7 2M$p4r. 


gmfc FM 

^u/i- « Stfmfir. 
jgilU 9 8M*4r. 

10 JW. 

11 Ximdr. 

CJjij 13 Kkm4a*t. 
ibjtf 13 Jlhtrtla. 

14 MuKmmdiUd. 


13 EnArpkr. 

The Sirk&r of K14p{ contains 16 Mahils, the Haveli and 
Baida of Kilpl being divided in the Dastur Table into two 
Mah41fl. These constitute only one Dastur. It is strange that 
the area is omitted from No. 7 to 12, but as there is no doubt 
about their present position, the omission is of no consequence. 

It will be observed that in the list above given, there are but 
few which are recognized in tho present day in our own Pro* 
vinces; tho missing ones being Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
11, 12, 13, and 14. 

1. — TJral is in Jalaun, and the site of a British cantonment. 

2. — IHlaspur still exists on the banks of tho Jumna, about 
six miles South from Sekandra. The Parganah of Bilaspdr is 
now generally known as Sekandra, or Bilnspur Sekandra. 

3. — Bhadhek now forms a portion of the Parganah of Kalpi, 
and is included in part of the long strip of land which runs be* 
tween Jalaun and the Jumna. The word is difficult to read in 
all the copies I have consulted. It ass umes the various forms 
of Badhslsa, Badhasabad, Babban, Badangola, and Badhatasta. 

4^** Ikrnpdr forms part of Dera Mangalpur in Oawnpore. 
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5. — DeakaU » now contained within Uriya. Ihe old town' 
is about two miles South from TTriya, on the l»»b of the 
Jumna. 

7. — Riiptir is on the right bank of the Jumna, and extsMne 
ruins proclaim its former importance. Only a small portisn is 
included in the Hamirpdr District, the rest is in Jalaup. 

8. — Sdganpur is now in Uriya, between Deokali and Brill 
Nakhat. Sunganpatti still exists in the centre of Uriya. 

9. — Shahpdr is now a deserted Tillage in Bhogntptir, on 
the bank of the river Jumna, a short distance South-West from 
Bhognipur. It was formerly the residence of the A mil, fill 
the Nawab of Oudh removed it to Akbajjlpdr, In the Begistats 
of the later Empire, as in the “ Hakikat-i- Jama" of Haidi Bin 
Kayath, we find Slidhpur giving name to a separate S irkfir, 
which comprised 25 Mohdls, among which were the Pargenalis 
of Patti Nakhat, Sdganpur, Bilaspur, Derapur, and Mangalpdr. 
The Sirkdr was frequently held in Jagir by a prince of the royal 
family. When Shdhpur was much injured by the eneiondb- 
ments of the Jumna, the chief station was removed to Hajfpir 
on the Sengdr, and in the course of time, in consequence of 
alarms inspired by the malice of a sprite called Bhurs Deo, it 
was removed to Akbarpdr. Hence it has retained the name ot 
Akbarpdr Shahpur; bnt at the commencement of our adminia* 
tration, Bhognipur was separated from Akbarpdr, and formed 
into a separate Farganah. 

ll.—Eanar is a large Parganah of Jalaun. Hie old town of 
Kanar, b^fing now in ruins, is called Kanar Khera. As Jsgmo- 
hanpdr ifj built near the rite, the chief of the Sengdr Rajputs is 
frequently known as the Baja of Kanar Khera. 

. 12. — Khandaut is included in Jaldlpdr, in the Hamiipdr 
district. . The village is on the south hank of the Betwa, shoot 
two miles west of Jaldlpur. 

13.— Kharela is also in Jaldlpdr, and the town is st the 
southern extremity of that Parganah. 
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11— Makauaadabad is a Parganan of the Jtam Diatrvt, 
atixtmg the northern bank of the Betwa. 


The Farganans of irhich we hare no trace in the M Afn-i 
Akbari”aie— 

1 BUpAfkr. tjXimt 4 BOm in k 

S Mm§tffir r 

a (7Wjrl 6 JEM. 

grjtyj 7 PmNfdri. 

Bhognipdr wae formerly oontained within Shfibpfor. It waa 
constituted a Parganah at the commencement of -oar administra- 
turn, and now includes within its area another new Parganah, 
called MfaAntgar. 

Mangalpur waa formerly a Tillage called Nera in Parganah. 
BOaspfir. It was bestowed along with fifty-two tillages upon 
Man gal Khan, by Mohammad Ahmad Khan, the Jagitdar of 
Sirkir Bh&hpdr. Mangal Khan changed the name of Men to 
Mangalpur, and thenceforward the fifty-two Tillage* oonstitoted 
a asparate Parganah. In the year 1216 Faali, it was united 
with Derapur into one Parganah, now known as Dora Mangalpfir. 

Tfriyl About two-thirds of UViyd are in this Sirk&r, con- 
taining the two Parganahs of Suganpur and- DeokalL The 
remainder of . Uriy& formed Patti Nakhat in Sirkir Kananj. 
The three were united into the Parganah of Ifriyi in 1916 
Fasli. 

Sikandrah waa formerly Bilospur. 

Jal&lpur, sometimes called Jel&lpdr Kharela, containa two old 
Parganah*— Khandaut on the North, and Kharela (m the South. 
The town of Jalllpur, which ia called after Jaltt Shah, a Fakir, 
who Ika buried there, is built within tbe lands of Kh«nd aut. 

Xhaihah was. formed from part* of Mahammadahad, IfrM, 
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Panwiri was a portion of Rath, which has an ana of coins 
than 080,000 Bighas. But no certain information respecting 
this Parganah can be gleaned, except that it was originally 
called Parh&rpur ; still, this gives us no due to its position, 
unless we assume it to be the Parih&r in Sirk&r Irij. But the 
probabilities are in favour of its having been a part of Rath. 


SihkXb Kol. 


^ s p\ 1 Atrault. 
d\f\jJ\ 2 Akbaribid. 
jUl 3 Ahdr. 

4 Pahdti. 
c \)j 5 Bdrirn. 

UXcxr 6 Padhlini. 

JJ 7 Tafrd. 

<0 VfJ 8 Thdna Farictd. 
9 JMll. 

10 Chandaiu. 


11 Kk&lj*. 

12 mm. 

j\j 13 Sehmiri Rio. 

ijjjy* 14 Sorm. 
jpjb&yi 15 Sotikltfiur. 
jjiJ&At 16 8kikirpir. 
J/ 17 Kol. 

16 Oangeri. 

>jbj U 19 Mink*. 
jfCS 1 * 20 MtUkpkr. 


c y 21 Noh. 

This Sirk&r contains 21 Hah&ls, divided among the four Dae- 
tdrs of Kol, Mirehra, Akbar&b&d, and Th&na FarfdA. 

There are but few lost names in the above list, viz., Numbers 
6, 15, 18, and 20 ; and three even of these have only very lately 
been absorbed into other Parg&nahs. 

6. — Pachl&n& forms the eastern portion of Atrauli. 

15. — Soidhupur. — There has been great difficulty in restoring 
this Mah&l, but it appears to be no other than Sirhoura. In 
some copies, indeed, it is written ISirhpdr. 

' The chief objections to consider Saidhupur as Sirhptira, ansa 

7 


vox. n. 



from Ill being separated from the rest of the Dast&r of M&rehra 
Igr Sfandaipfir Atreji and part of Sakit; and from its being 
MBhnfll' with Pachl4n&, the most distant Parganah of the 
Ih rtr, as two Mah&ls; bat on closer examination it is found 
that only by taking a portion of Sakit into M&rehra and Sifb- 
p6r, can the true ana of all the neighbouring Parganahs be 
teetered aooording to the “Xin-i Akbari and when this-is done 
the old status is represented with surprising correctness. The 
aseond objection vanishes when we find other distant Parganahs, 
about which we can entertain no doubt, grouped as two Mah&ls ; 
as in the instance of Tilbegampur and Jel&lpur, Sirk&r Dehli, 
and Seoh&ra and Jhalfi, Sirk&r Sambhal. Under these circum- 
amnoBSy coupled with the consideration that Saidhupur has 
Bolsnkhi Zamfnd&rs, we may safely assume Sijrbpura to be in 
the Dustdr of M&rehra. 

There was another cause of hesitation. In the Sirk&r of 
Sanaa), Birwar (jjj+i) occupies the alphabetical place of, and is 
written like, Sarwor ; and had there not been other 
ilahuooa in that Sirk&r of the alphabetical arrangement being 
dinegarded, we might have supposed that Sifhpura was meant. 

.18. — Ganger! forma the South-Eastern portion of Atrauli. 
Ganger! and Paohl&n& have been absorbed since the last Settle- 

80. — Malikpdr has now' been converted into Antipshahr. The 
village of Malikpdr is about five miles South-West from An&p- 
ahahr. In the first few Settlements it is spoken of as a Par- 
g a— b, generally in conjunction with Ah&r. 


The nei^Parganahs are'alao few— > 

jt&. 1 Xhmr. 3 0*n 1 

3 Httmgtfk, 4 Ae&psJWr. 

Hair, Haoangafh, and Garni have been detached fro^SoL 
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Andpehalir.— 1 He town and fort of Andpshahr, after which 
this Parganah is called, were built by Andp Singh, who was 
honoured with the title of Baja Ani Bat Singh Ahmad Kh&ni, 
by Jahangir, and invested by him with a Jagir of 84 villages on 
each side of the Ganges, tenanted by Badgujars of his own 
tribe. Baja Ani built Jahangirfib&d also, and called- it after the 
name of his royal patron, as well as Ahmadgayh in PitAmpur, 
in honour of his dignity of Ahmad KhAni. The present incum* 
bent has succeeded to the title, but not to the extensive posses- 
sions of his ancestors ; for BAja Sher Sing, who was the incum- 
bent at the time of the oession, sold pearly the entire Estate, 
except the Talukas of JahAngirAbAd and Ahmadgajh, which 
were then possessed by another branch of the family. Anup- 
shahr was formed from the area of Malikpur, but it is only of 
ike yean that tho entire area of Malikptir has been absorbed 
into Anfipshahr, for in the first Settlements of Aligarh and 
MoradAbAd we find them recorded as separate Parganahs. 


1 Indor. 


2 Ujina. 

\j^\ 8 l r mri Vmd* 


Siaxla TwXrih. 

JDiJ/ii 4 Bywanptr ; f 
If * j 5 BUrk, 

6 Bhatohrd. 


• Mr. C. Gubbi<u says Umrt TJmrh an in the Noh according to the old ortunge- 
neat, but in the uup they ore in Hatin.— S. add. 

f Then ie acme couAuion in the text, not only in tho ipelling of certain namua, 
but alio as to the situation of the uuhfcls. Begw&npdr is tu> anomalous looking word, 
sad is probably s corruption of Bangwta, a miatoko which might easily occur in 
Pmsn writing and The termination pur docs not belong to the 

word, which, on the authority of Mr, C. Gnbbins, should be Patdngwta 
“It is an old city surrounded by runs and tombs and tamarind grow and fine old 
wells. Itnssd ta bs asm of the chief hud-quarters of the Xhauhda& The bo- 


ther* on roofed for the meet nort with slate set on edge." It is not in Hatin bat in 

Ptoihfcaa.— B. 
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SmUMBCTAL GLOSSARY. 


tJ \of 7 Tijira A. 

8 Chanrimi.* 

9 J Thdnpiir. 
(jh/L 10 Sdkrat. 

t^ld^L 11 SdthdddrL 
jfj'ji* 12 Krotpur. 


gctrid. 

14 JM. 
ij~> 15 Ghdurt. 
lilf li> 16 KlmtdrKiiUMi 
jjliX 17 JYdghtdn. 


This Sirk&r consists only of one Dast&r. It contains 18 
Mah&ls ; bat the name of one between Tij&rah and Chamr&wat 
remains blank in all the copies which hare been consulted. By 
referring, however, to the Dastur table, it appears that the name 
of the omitted Mah&l is Pdr, which, as it is not within our ter- 
ritory, requires no further notice. 

Of the old Tij&rah Parganahs within the district of Gurg&nw 
there ere eight which no longer exist, viz., Numbers 1, 2, 4, 6 , 
10, 14, 16, and 17. 

1.— Indor is a Parganah of which tho chief town still exists 
on the Western brow of the Mewat Hills, near the source of the 
Indori river, one of the streams which fall into the S&bi. It 
lies between Noh and Kotik The area is represented as con* 
taming 1,30,450 Bighos, of which the British portion is in- 
cluded in Parganah Noh, the remainder in the Tij&rah country. 

2 and 4.— iTjha and Begw&npur are included within Hath. 

5.— Bisru is included in Pun&haua. 

10 and 17. — Sakrae and Nagina (Naginan) are included in 
Flrozpur ; but were considered separate Parganahs till the lapee 
of the Firozpdr Jagir to Government. 

14.— Kotila oontained 71,265 Bighas, of which the greater* 
port has gone to form the Parganah of Noh, and the remainder 
to form the Parganah of Hath. Kotila still exists, eight miles 
South from Noh, bat scarcely ranks above an ordinary village. 


« Or Jfcimrtm. 
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It ms formerly a place of very considerable importance, end 
was one of the chief strongholds of the turbulent Mewa tla. We 
learn from the “ Taw&rikh-i Mubarikshahi” that it was taken 
and destroyed by the Sayyid King, Kbisr, in a.d. 1421. 

15.— Gbasera has been thrown into Koh. It is still a re*' 
spectable town, encircled with a strong wall with bastions. 


The present Parganahs included within this area, and not 
mentioned in the “Ain-i Akbari,” are— 

1 Nok. | 2 Hatin. 

3 NnAhdnth. 

Noh was formerly a Mauza within the area of Parganah Indor. 
In a.d. 1764 the Jit chief, Suraj Mai, after killing Kao Bahidur 
Singh, who had previously seized upon the Parganahs of Indor 
and Kotila, and after plundering the town of Ghasera, established 
his own Amil in Koh, and placed under his charge the collec- 
tions of Indor, Ghasera and Kotila; since which time it has 
remained a separate Parganah. 

Hatin, which lapsed to the British Government in 1231 Fasll, 
on the death of Faizullih Beg Klian, was originally named after 
a Mauza of Bhagwinpdr, and now includes within its area 
Ujina and Bhugw&np&r,* and parts of Sonah and Kotila. In 
the time of Mohamed Shah, Rao Badan Singh, the father of 
Suraj Mai, held a lease of this Mah&l foom the Jagirdors in 
possession. IBs son, taking advantage of the weakness and 
decline of the Mahomedan Government, refused to fulfil the 
conditions his father had entered into, and maintained by force 
of arms possession on his own account : and building a mud fort 
in Hatin, included his acquisitions within a new Parganah of 
that name, which has been retained to this time. 

* OrFubfris. 
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somiMum oumaxt. 


•P<i d £h Anah, which wu formerly included in NawwabSbamsuVl- 
cfin’s Jagir, wu originally a small Mansa.in Parganah Bisru. 
In a.d. 1717 Suraj Mai built a mad fort in P tin i hfc u h, and 
established it as the bead quarters of a new Parganah, formed 
oat of Bisru and parts of OhamrAwat and Pabifi. 


Smxia fan. 

The only Parganabs of Irij in oar territory (exploding Jelsan, 
which, baring lately lapsed to us, I hare not considered), are— 

^ 1 Kknik. | 2 PeHWr. 

Kdnoh retains its name in the district of Bamiipdr, and is 
isolated by Parganabs of the Jalaun territory. 

Parihir, so called from the tribe of Bajpats who are its 
ramindirs, indades in a portion of ita area the Tal&ka of San- 
daas, now contained in the P&rganah of Janibiast in Btawah. 
Ita position in the midst of the rarines of the Kdiri and 
Chambol hu always fostered the turbulence of the aamind&rs, 
and in the early period of oar administration a military party 
sent oat to oantral them wu severely handled, and the officer 
in oommand last his life. 


8niX> BaxJjl 


1 *•** 
±4 2 fh dm tL 
j\r> 9 


uX 4 KM. 
jjsLk**/ 6 j&AJfipdW. 
i fgkjji % KU m tk . 


7 AM 

This Sirkir, which iasoautieMS ceQsd Pah£ri> oontaina seven 


Mahlls forming one Bast&r; Ini m. seme copese Kdnhera is 
recorded u a separate Dastdr. (My two of these Pargmhs 
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are in our territory— -numbers 3 and 7,— bat the dunawkna of 
the former are much curtailed, on account of the formation of 
other Parganahi from part of its large area. Wo find it stated 
in the history drawn up by Sarfip Chand, for the use of Sir J. 
Shore; that Shabjah&n, in the twentieth year of his reign, gave 
K&mah, Pah&ri, and the other P&rganahs of this Sirkir, to Kirat 
Singh, the father of Baja Jai Singh, as the imperial authorities 
were not strong enough to control the turbulence of the Mewatk; 
but I do not find it mentioned among the transactions of that 
year in the “ Shahjah&n-nama.” 


The new Parganahs within this area aw— 

1 Shergafk | 2 KoA, 

g£ij\ 8 Aring (pvt). 

These three Parganahs were formerly included in Sahir. The 
two first were separated by the J4ta, but-for a long time retained 
the single name of Kosi, and the latter, at the commencement 
of our administration ; sinoe which time the three hare con- 
tinued separate Parganahs. Arfng includes al*o4he Parganahs 
of Govaidhan and Sanaa; and £oa( includes that of Shahpfir; 
but as they were intermediately formed, and no mention is made 
of them in the “Ain-i Akbari,” they require no notice. 

In the Hakfkat-iJama of Hard! Rim Kiyath,, which was 
written about the time of the decline of the empire (the precise 
year is not mentioned), there is no such Sirkir as that ttf Sah&r, 
and we find it succeeded by Xalampdr (called by Aurangseh, 
Ialamibid) Muttra (Mathurij, oont&ining 12 Mahik There is 
alao the new Sirkir of Biana Hindaun farmed aooordmg to the. 
same work, containing 29 Mahils, while the Sirkfir of Agra m 
reduced to the mepeHareli round the city. ' 
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itfrronnmT. gixwart. 


11.-8 VBA 1LA.EA.BA 8. 


Bails IlahIbXs. 


1 IJahdbdt bd 
Em n. 


2 Bhado i. 

jl/fJlU 8 JaWdldd. 

y\jy* 4 Sorinto. 

8 Singraur. 


9 Sihndffir 

7 J tomtit. 

8 JKwdl. 

9 KhaWdgtrh. 
4^1 10 JdoH* 

11 Hddldldi. 


This SirkAr is said to contain only 11 MahAls, though Jal&l* 
AbAd is reckoned as 4. They are divided among the three 
Dastdrs of HahAbAs, Bhadoi, and JalAlAbAd. 

The Parganahs now no longer extant are Numbers 1, 3, 5, 
and 11. 

1. — IlahAbAs, — The name of the fort and Parganah were 
subsequently,' according to the ChAr Gulshan and several other 
authorities, changed by Shah JahAn to IlabAbAd, as tho termi- 
nation of bdt was presumed to savour too much of Hinduism.* 
The Parganah is now known by the name of Chail, which is 
itself a place of some antiquity, as it is mentioned in the 
M LatAif-i Ashrafi.” — See Harbong ka Raj. 

3. — JalAlAbAd, or JalAlAbAs, is the name* of Arail, which was 
imposed on it by Akbar, in commemoration of his own title of 
JalAlu’d-din. — See note to Harbong ka Raj.’ 

During the tide of the NawwAb Wazir’s Government, Arail 
was included in SirkAr TarhAr,t and is so mentioned in the 


> • It is fer non probable that the name Hahbb&d was the original name as imposed 
by the Mnsnlman^tod that the final syllable “bid," which they did not undentand 
the moaning ut, wu changed by the lower orders to "Us,” as it is to this day always 
pHSssumsd “Dabbis" by them.”— B. 

t Bkkir TnUr q p s n to haw ouoamouQj varied its bounds. It Hams at one 
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Schedule of Revenues given in the “Appendix to the 5th 
Report.” It is strange that we find this Parganah, which forms 
a separate Dastur, intervening between the Parganahs which 
form the Dastur of Haveli Ilah&bds. The position of Bara 
would point it out as a component part of Jalil&b&d, hat, for the 
considerations given in the article GUora, I havo recorded it in 
that Sirk&r. There is no measurement to guide us in this case, 
but the Revenue yielded is so small— being 7,37,220 Dams, with 
the small contingent of only 10 Saw urn and 400 Infantry— that 
it doos not admit of the addition of Mura. 

5. — Singraur is the old nanm of Nuwabganj. Singraur is a 
very ancient place, and is spoken of in the '• R&m&yana,” as Brin- 
gavera * The town of Singraur is still extant on the left bapk 
of the Ganges, a few miles above Allahab&d. 

11.— Hadi&bis was the name of the Parganah now called 
Jhdsi. — Sco Harbong ka Raj. 


The new Parga nalis are— 

1 Arad. 

2 Nawobjavj. . 

3 JIM. 

4 Chu.il. 


^ 4-J 5 Tappah Km. 
jy>- <cJ 6 Tappah Chaurdti. 
tJ 7 Tappah Opravdh. 
8 SaktUgarh. 


Arail. — See Jaldlabad. 

Naw&bganj. — The Parganah of Singraur received its new 
name of Nawabganj from Naw&b Mansur All Khan, who built 
a ganj and town near Singraur, which he established as the 
chief station of the Parganah. 


time to have included part of Chan fir. In the “Ahwkl*i|8tibajy»” rationed in the 
article Budhganga, Sirkar Tarhkr is said to contain nine mahUa, amagst which are 
to be recognised JaMtUbis and Clmukandl. 

• Wilson, u Theatre of the Hindiis" I. p. 300; “Btaijaia,” L L 38; Carey 
and Manhman, VoL III., p. 247.— E. M. 
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Jbfai. — See Hadi&bds. 

Chi3 is the old name of Uah&bds bd Haveli. The town of 
Ghiil is situated in the centre of the Parganah. 

Tappah Ken is a portion pf Bhadol, from which it was de- 
tached when Sahat. Singh married the Mannas Baja's daughter, 
to whom it was given in dowry, and thenceforward became a 
Tappah of Kantit, to which it did not belong when the M Xin-i 
Akbari " was written. 

Tappah Chaurdsi is a portion of Kantit. Pipbably bat a very 
small portion of this Tappah was known in Akbar’s time, but 
we have no measurement to guide ns. 

SaktisgarL This, too, was in Kantit, and was also, perhaps,' 
mostly unknown. The country was previously called Kolana, 
in oonsequenee of the residence of the Kols in this neighbour- 
hood ; and it was not till Baja Sakat Singh of Kantit destroyed 
their stronghold, and built Saktisgarh on its site, that the 
Tappah obtained its new name. 

The Taluka of Mirapur Chauh&ri, which is in the AUahdbdd 
district, was formerly in the Parganah of Jaldlptir Bilkhar in 
Sirkdr Manikpfir, the rest of which Sirkdr is in Oudh. It has 
been included in AUahdbdd since the time of Baja Maddri Lai, 
Amil. 


Bntxia Kim. 



1 JEnMl 

8 ZoiM. 

ui!*' 

2 Atkarlm. 

AWsr^alias 

*U iW 

3 Aydk 8dh. 

Zarm, 


4 Hauib Karri, 

lywO 10 Ftttihphr 

.>*!> 

6 Mi 

Emd. 

\/ui> 

6 BMtkZmrri. 

11 Jbttiim. 


i IdrL 

\jmM 12 



past m^- mmanm axd ordiu mao. 
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This Sirkiir has 13 ¥shiis comprised in one Doatdr. 

The numbers which ere obsolete are 1, 4, 5, 6, and 9. 

L— Enchhi.— This Farganah is now represented by Ghazi* 
pir. The modem histories of India convey to us this infor* 
motion by calling the famous rebel Bhagwant, Khlchar, a 
Zamindir of Farganah Enchhi (see further under Ghizipdr). 
The village of Enchhi is still extant on the bank of the 
Jumna. The old fort, which is the theme of popular story, 
is not to be seen, but the people of the neighbourhood delight 
in telling a marvellous tale how Baja Palbhan Deo was slain 
in it, with all his family, by a demon called Brimha Dano ; 
from which time it has been deserted; but the Bite is visited 
during the Dahsohra, when the superstitious villagers come 
from afar to make their annual offering at the shrine of the 
demon. 

4 and 6. — Haveli Karri and Baldah Karri. The distinction 
has now been lost between them as separate Parganahs. They 
are both included in Parganah Karri. 

5. — Biri has now been changed to Ekdalla, in which place 
Nawwib Shuja’ud-daulah established bis Tahsildari, but the 
Parganah retained its name of Kiri till the cession. The town, 
of Ekdallah is on the Jumna, about two miles to the West of 
Bin. Dhitah is also a Zillah of Bin. 

9.— Kdnrd, dim Karson.— This is the old name of Mutaur, 
which it appears to have acquired from the course which the 
Jumna takds in this neighbourhood. The projecting patches of 
alluvial land which are formed near the banks of the river are 
called by the Zain (nd£rs Kunda, probably from their shapes 
which they' might have conceived to bear some resemblance to a 
Kunda,* a vessel for kneading bread in ; a platter. The Maun 
of Kunda, or Kunra, still exists on the bank of the Jumna, at 
the .North-Western angle of Parganah Mutaor. 


• 8ss “DsIMta,” U. 78.-1. tdi. 
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The sew Pargnnahs included within Sirkir Karri are— > 

1 EkiaUak 3 Ohhljtir. 

4jUj 2 Dh6tah. jf* 4 Muttwr. 

Ekdallah.— -See Riiri. 

Bhatnh. — In consequence of the disturbances which arose 
between two parties of Kurmis in this neighbourhood, the 
Nawwab Wazir was compelled to establish a separate Zillakdar 
in this place, in the year 1197 Fasli, and about fifty villages 
taken from Kiri wen* placed under his charge. Since the 
cession, Ph&tah has been considered a separate Farganah. 

GhAzipur may be considered to have been established as a 
Parganah in lieu of Knehhi, from the time that Bhagwant Eai 
Khichar built his fort here, and killed Jin Nisar Khau, the 
general of Muhammad Shall ; of which a full account is given 
in the “Tarilch-i Muzaffari,” and most other modern histories of 
India. The “ILidikatu’l A kilim” assures us that bo retained 
possession of the entire tSirkir of Kora for several years, and 
was only at last subdued by tho Btrcnuous efforts of Nawwib 
Sa’idat Khan. Dunyipat, the worthy descendant of the family, 
opposed our government shortly after its accession, but did not 
lose much by it, as he was subsequently rewarded with a hand- 
some pension. After the death of Bhagwant Itai, the Amil 
continued to reside in Ghazipur ; but Ghizipur was not recog- 
nized os a Parganah till the commencement of our administra- 
tion in 180-1, when for tho two first settlements it is recorded as 
Enchhi, ’urf Ghizipur. 

Mutaur.— Nawwab ’Abdu’s Samad Khan, who performed a 
conspicuous part in the time of Aurangzeb, was presented by 
that monarch with tho Jagir of Kunra. Shortly after his in- 
vestiture, he built a fort and dug a handsome tank at Mutaur, 
which succeeded to the importance of Kunra; but Wfisilb&ki 
papers are in existence which show that the Parganah retained 
its old name to as late a period as 1188 fa 
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1 Jift MW. 

\j£ 2 Kori. 

Ijf 3 Ghat amp hr. 
4 Vyhdmn. 


SikeXb KobX. 

* 

L*/ 5 am. 

6 fiWir. 

7 Eiratpiir- 
Kandnda. 


** 8 Muhsanpur. 

This Sirkdr has eight Mahals, divided into the three Dastura 
of Kord, Kiitiu, and Jdjmau. 

The missing Parganahs are numbers 4, 7 and 8. 

4. — Majhawun, which is reported as a separate Parganah 
during our iirst settlements, is now included in Jdjmau and 
Sarh-Salimpur. The town of Majhdwan is still extant on the 
Pandu river, in the South Eastern angle of Jdjmau. 

7. — Kiratpur-Kanunda is the old name of Parganah Bindki. 

8. — Muhsanpur, called also ltawatpur Muhsanpur, is now 
included in Sarh-Salimpur, and is reported as a Parganah in 
our first settlements. The village of Muhsanpur is still extant 
nc-ar the Avind river, in the Southern angle of Sarh-Salimpur. 
Its position is pointed out in the interesting letters of IS e unit 
Rai, who styles himself “one of the Amid of Muhsanpur, a 
Parganah of Kora.” 


The new Parganahs are — 

j\t*- 4j 1 Tappah JAr. | 2 Iiindkl. 

I 3 Sarh-Stdimpnr. 

Tappah Jar belonged to Parganah Kora, from which the 
Wdsilbdkis show it to have been separated from the year 
1180 p.tJ 

Bindki.— See Kiratpur Kandndu. 

Sufh-Salirapur. — This Parganah has been formed from Mub- 
aanpdr and Majhdwan. There have been several 1 .temodiate 
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changes in the size and constitution of all these Farganahs, 
owing to the various jurisdictions to whioh Sirkdr Kori has 
been subject; but there is no occasion to record them here, as 
they have no concern with the comparison on which we are at 
present engaged. 


Smut Kitnrui. 


1 Ugdtl 

o Baton. 

2 Ajaigofk 

7 KaUnjar. 

8 Sihonid. 

tii^ 8 Khanith. 

4 Smmnl. 

9 Mohobd, 

5 ShdUphr. 

bbOy* 10 Mouihd. 


This Sirkdr contains eleven Mah&ls, K&linjar ba Haveli being 
counted as two. It comprises a single Bastdr. 

The Parganalis either extinct or beyond British Bundolkhand 
are the following— N umbers 2, 5, 6, 7 and 9. 

2.— Ajaigarh.— 1 This Pavganah lies to the South of K&knjar. 
Tho fort is garrisoned by British troops. 

5. — Shadipur is the old name of Parganah Pafldni. The 
large village of Shadipur is still extant on the bank of the 
Jumna. When the Bundel&s built their fort in Pail&ni, and 
made it the residence of their Tchsddar, the name of Paildni 
was gradually substituted for Sh&dipdr. From the Sanad ap- 
pointing Bliim Sen Chaudhari of the Parganah, it appears that 
in the year 1121 p.s. the name of the Parganah was Shadipdr 
Pailani. 

6. — Hasan is tho old name of Parganah Badausa. The town 
still exists about seven miles to the South of Badausa. Tieffen- 
tnalcr gives us a clue to this Mahdl by telling us it is seven 
miles N.E. from KAlinjar. 

7. — Kdlinjar ba Haveli. -See Badausa. 

9.— Mahoba it in (he Jalaun territory. 
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The new Parganahs 

1 Badmui. f 4ib 3 Umiak. 

^iLi 2 Ptdd*\. M,P** * ^ Hmtr fkr. 

BadausA. — See Renan. This was established by the Bun- 
deles as the site of a new Tehafldari, in consequence of Her* 
bans Rat, a Roghubansi Rajput, being in independent oocnpa- 
tion of Rasan. The greoter portion of KAlinjar is included in 

BadausA. 

PsilAnl.— See ShAdipAr. 

BAndah was originally a portion of Sihonda, but has bee* 
considered a separate Parganah since the time that Raja GumAn 
Singh, the Bundok, took up his residence here. Briggs, in his 
translation of Ferishta, says that Sikandar Lodi penetrated to 
BAndah,-- which would imply that the towi was older than (he 
time of Akbar ; but “ BAndah” has been written by mistake far 
‘BAndhu,” or “Bandugarh,” as is evident from the “TArikh-i 
AfAghana,” where a more detailed uccounf of this difficult and 
unsuccessful expedition is given. 

Sumerptir was originally a portion of Maudha. 


Bmxia Beam how. 
See Ghora in a separate article. 


Sitxis jACirda. 


ft* 

1 Aldhm. 

jtffr 


2 AngU. 

MM, 

<ANf 

8 BhiUtri. 


y*« 

4 BM saw. 

♦ 


3 Nkari. 



6 Jampk r. 

7 Ch&nflphr- 

Birhar. 

3 CMnit. 

9 ChimXkt. 
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10 Chkttar, 
JjjtL. 11 Kbuid, 
lAili 12 Mhoipuf 

Tania. 

13 KhtMpiift 

14 Dtojfdhw. 
Lfj\j 10 JZdri. 

16 Sajhaull. 
jfjXL* 17 Sikanddrpur. 

18 Sagri. 

19 Surharptir. 
ohWb 20 Rhddidbdd. 

• m 

Jtlyb 21 Zafardbdd. 
f*eA)Js 22 Aim'd < Mitt a. 
23 Aitrtal 

/Vj tpur. 

24 Karint xmda. 


t&ipi C-’by 25 KaridtBottkak. 

26 KoUiht 

27 Ghitwd. 

28 Gh&ti. 

29 Gurwdrah. 
\jjfi 80 JTatiTNi 

31 Gopdlpvr. 
ClS\J 32 Kardkat. 
ys \ij* 33 Maridhti. 

34 Muhammai- 

ibid. 

\Jjy* $5 Mungrd. 

36 Majhawrd. 
y* iVMau. 

jl)T /* lla; 38 JViidmdldd. 
C ,^L ; 39 

jyigfj 40 Xathupuf. 



Tlio Sirk&r of Janupur hap 41 Mahals, Jaunpur b& Haveli 
being considered as 2 ; aud 2 Easters, w hich in size are very 
disproportionate — one comprising only the 2 Mahals of Mungr& 
and Garwirah. 

This large Sirk&r has descended to ue in a more perfect shape 
thin any other which wo have to examine. Exclusive of those 
within theOudh territory, namely, Aldcmau, Chondipur Birhar, 
Ch&ndah, Kh&spur, Tandah, Sajhauli, Surliarpur, and Maj- 
haura, tho only Mahals not now extant within British jurisdic- 
tion are Numbers 10, 25, 20, and 39. 

10. — Chakesar wss in existence till the late settlement ; when, 
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under the arrangements then made for improving Parganah 
Boundaries, it was included, with a newly-formed Parganah, 
called Surajpur, in Ghosi ; whore the two united still constitute 
the Tappah of Chakesar. 

25. — Kflriat Soethah is now included in Parganah Angli of 
Jaunpur. It formed one of the Talukas of Bakhshiat, which 
was broken up and distributed amongst several Farganahs at 
the late settlement. 

26. — Kolah is the old name of Ivol Asia. 

29. — 'Ncgun is included in the modem Parganah of M&huL 


The new Parganahs are also very few. 


JaL 1 Mdhul. 

2 Atrauli. 

3 Pudshahpiir, 


\jVs£ 4 Om k*. 

L»t J/ o KolJfU. 

6 Sinfrdmau. 


M&hul is formed from Parganah Negun, and parts of Angli 
and Surharpur. Although at tbo time of tho cession Mahul is 
entered in the registers as one of the four portions into which 
the province of Gorakhpur was divided, it received no, higher 
denomination than that of Taluka, which ha* been changed by 
us into Parganah. In tho middle of the last century, two 
Sayyids of tho name of Shot' Jehan and Shamsh&d Johan, 
inquired possession of Negun and parts of Surharpur and Angli, 
as well as a few villages of Jaunpur, and taking up .their "ubode 
in Mahul Kh&s, gave their usurpations the nafte of Taluxo 
M&hul. The town of Ncgun is now known as Kasha KLas, on 
the Eastern border of M&hul. 

Atrauli was a Parganah formed a short time previous to the 
cession out of Balwant Singh’s acquisitions from Tiihani, but 
was originally included in Kuuria. It has now been included 
again in Tiihani, and the Parganah goes by tho united name of 
Atrauli Tiihani. 


vox. n. 


s 
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Badshahpur is another name for Mungra. The Pargaaah is 
also known by the name of Mtingra Badshahpur. 

Gui&ra. — Tappa Ghiz&ra, including Bhainsa, was originally 
in Karakat ; and Sult&nipur, which is in the western angle of 
Bhainsa, is a Taluka of Eatehar. 

Eoi Asld is the modem name of Eolah, derived from the 
village of Asl&, which was formerly the site of a Tehsildari 
Katcherry. 

Singramau is a Taluka of Parganah Chanda, the rest of which 
is in Oudh. 

See further under Sirk&r. 


SiBiXa OuAzinla. 


Uj 

1 BallU. 

! oby 11 Karidt 

Sffi 

2 Paehctar. 

Pali 


8 Bilkdbdnt. 

\ijf 12 Eopd Chit. 


4 Bahrldbdd. 

Uj? 13 GarhL 


5 Baraich. 

s&ifi 14 Kartndah. 


6 Chamd. 

.0 15 Lalibutar. 

U&t' 

7 Dihmah. 

{jhJw 16 Madai i 

if** JX'h* 

8 Sayyidpdr 

Bmartt. 

• 

Namdi 

17 Kuham- 


9 ZahuribdS. 

maidbdi Parhdbdri 

;jixe u 

10 Ghiiipir. 



Sirk&r Gh&zipur comprises only one Dastur. It has nineteen 
Mahals, Havel! Gh&zipur and Muhammad&b&d Parh&bari being 
each counted as two. 

This Sirk&r, after all the ill- written names have been verified, 
is also found to have descended to us in a perfect shape. In 
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the above list we miss now only the following Parganahs, via., 
5, 6, 11, and 16. 

5. — Bariich. — This Parganah has caused more doubt than any 
other ; but I believe it to be represented by the present Mauza 
Bar&ich in the Mah&l of Bhataidi on the Gangi Naddi, which 
falls into Ate Ganges between Karendah and Gh&zipur. bar&ich 
is a small Parganah, containing only 2,000 Bighas, and the 
place I have assigned to it is not altogether an improbable one 
for a Parganah. 

6. — Chaunsi is in the Shah&b&d district in the Bengal Presi- 
dency, noted for being the place where two battles have been 
fought which have decided the fate of India, viz., that of Bazar 
in 1766, and the one which led to the expulsion of Uum&ydn 
from India; in describing which, by the way, some translator 
or compiler, whose name I do not now remember, has been led 
into a ludicrous mistake. In translating Ni’ainat ullah, he says 
Hum&yun when retreating from Chaunsfi across the Ganges 
recognized Nizam, his water-carrier, by a strong smell of mtuk, 
whereas the original merely informs us that ho saved the 
emperor by seating him on an inflated mashak (a leather water 
bag). 

11. — Kari&t Pali was included at the late revision of boun- 
daries in Mnhammad&bad ParbaMri. 

16. — Madan Benares is the old name of Zamania. 


There is only one new Parganah in this Sirkir. 

| 1 Zaminia (now generally written and pronounced &£*)).— B. 

Zamania has succeeded to Madan Benares During the destine 
of the empire we find it combined with Gh&zipur in giving nsme 
to the Sirk&r. Thus, “Sirk&r Ghazipur Zam&nia, 17 Mahfls,” 
Do&ba is a Tappah of Parganah Fattihpur Bahia, which is 
record as 'being in the Sirk&r of Rohtas, and the Sfibth of 
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Bih&r. It has only been noticed here because its position would 
appear to point it out as a portion of this Sirk&r. 

81 x 1 X 1 Buriats. 

jlyt 1 Afrid. ij&ii 4 Pandrak. 

\) yj\u 2 Btnam b& j\yS S Kanrir. 

BactlL 6 Katikar. 

8 Byiliti. \j!bjib 7 Hark&d. 

This Sirk&r, which comprises only one Dastir, has 8 Itfab&h, 
Haveli Ben&res being counted as two. 

The extinct Farganabs are Numbers 1, 2, and 7. 

1. — Afrid (t'.c. pieoes) consisted chiefly, as the name would 
imply, of several detached Mauzas in different Parganahs, and 
had therefore, perhaps, no determinate boundary. There are 
Mauzas, for instance, in Katehar and in Easwir, which are 
still recorded as having been once in Parganah Afrid. I have 
assigned to Afrid a position between Eatehar, Easwir, Benares, 
and Kola, but the greater portion has been taken from Easwir, 
in which Afrid Ebas is situated. 

2. — Benares bi Haveli contained the modern Parganahs of 
Lotba, Bihit Aminat, and Sheop&r, the two former to the 
South, and the latter to the North, of the little river Barni. 

7.— Harhui is the old name of Athg&nw. The village of 
Harhui is still extant in this Parganah, on the high road from 
Benares to Jaunpir. It is said that there were formerly only 
eight villages in Harhui, and hence the name of A|bgiAw. 

The new Parganahs within Sirkir Benares are— 

1 JUhufir. 4 Majhovi. 

® 8h*opkr, y 1^31 5 Afhyime. 

tfj) 3 IrthL . c~jU! oil J 3 JHUdJmdmd. 
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Jilhdpdr is a Ihldka detached from Katehar by Baja Balwant 
Bingb. 

Sheopfir was originally in Havel! Benares, from which it was 
detached by Raja Chait Singh. 

Lothd is a portion of Havel! Benares. It was subsequently 
included in Dihit Aminat; hut is now considered a separate 
Taldka. 

Majhowi is a Taluka of Kaswir. 

Athginw. — See Harhtii. 

Dihit Aminat was originally in Haveli. It comprehends the 
city of Benares and the tract immediately around it. 

It is strange that in the Benares Mihils, Bhtiinhirs are not 
mentioned as Zamindim by Abu'l Fazl. The difference between 
them and Brahmans does not appear to have been fully compre- 
hended; for that it did not exist two hundred and fifty years 
ago, it is difficult to suppose. 


SnxXt ChawI*. 


1 AUnedrth 

3 BafhavL 
jrjJlJ 4 Tdnia. 
b 6 Chandr hd 
UL 


L-A 8 Jfaridt is 

riti ah. 


ijijfsr* 9 Ifujhwdra. 

10 Mahdieh. 

11 MahwdrL 

12 Jfawai. 


yvjbJ 6 Dhkt. 
jflyyAj 7 RUkkpki* 


mjy 13 jVsnwm. 
lyjfc 14 Homed. 


There is only one Dastfir In Chanir, comprising 14 Mobil* ; 

•> 


-^TUs k atend ia Um ktat copm m BtgMptr • It k eertahfy *•* ' 
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though the Parganah tables concur in saying then are only 
18 Mahdls. Tbo two last are omitted from most of the copies 
of the “ Ain-i Akbari,” but are requisite to complete the Sirkar. 
In those copies, indeed, in which they axe entered they a*e 
nearly illegible.* It is evident from history that this part of 
the oountry was but little known, and we must therefore allow 
for some error and confusion. 

We retain the names of all the Parganahs in the above list, 
except those of Numbers 1, 4, 8, and 14. * 

1.— Ahirwdrah, so called after the original Zaminddrsof those 
parts, has now been corrupted and abbreviated into Ahrora. 

4.— Tdndah is the old name of Parganah Borah. The 
Mauzas of Tandah Kaldn and Tundah Ehurd still exist on the 
right bank of the Ganges, at a abort distance from each other. 

8. — Kariat in rd-i db (».«. the villages on this aide of the 
water) is now known as Karidt Sflthar. 

14.— HanwA— See Bhagwat. 


4 "The new Parganahs, of which we find no mention in the 
1 “ Ain-i Akbari” as belonging to this Sirk&r, are— 

y 1 Barah. -Oj 8 Bhagwat. 

j£*mt objS 2 Baridi Stkhar. 4 Akrorah. 

& Etra Mtngror. 

Barah.— See Tdndah. 

Karidi Sikhar. — Seo Karidt in rd-i db. It docs not appear 
when the name of the Parganah was changed, or for what 
particular reason the strange title of Kariat in ru-i db was 
given originally to this Parganah. 

Bhagwat.— This Parganah, previous to the conquest effected 

• la thorn, moreoror, they are attend is bang ntirdy Biyaxghal, or nat-ftee, 
whfeti wxf be perhap* the con vky they ate caitud ia so any < 
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by the Gautams, was bold by Jatm’ai Khan, Gahnrwur, whose 
defence of the fort of Patita is a favorite, therm with the people. 
The old name of this Parganah was Hunoa, which was extinct 
before the time of Janu’at Khan, when it was known only as 
Bhsgwat. 

Aarorah.— As much of this Parganah as was known in 
Akbar’s time was called Ahirw&ra. 

Kera Mangror. — Mangror is entered in the “Ain-i Akbari” 
as a Parganah of Sirk&r Rohtas, Sdha Behar, and in the later 
periods of the empire, as belonging tp Sirk&r Shahabad; which 
is now the district of Shahabad in Sbuthem Behar, under the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Tower Ptovinces. 


SIT BA OUDil. 


Suxia GoBAxartfa. 


ijjj 1 1 Alrcmld. 

Ijyt 2 Anhauld. 

3 Bin&ikpkr. 

4 Bamhnlpdroh. 
i 5 Bhdwdpdra. 

jj) Jj 6 Tilpiur. 

7 ChC&pdra. 

jjbbyiJ 8 Muri&pdra. 
Ulyf 9 Dhewap&ra 

Evhdtid. 

iJjbj 10 RihH 


Oji H Ratklpbr Ghw 

12 Rdmgarh 
Gauri. 

1® Qorakhpbr. 

14 KofiM. 

•Ah 15 R&ldpdra, 

16 MtthaviR. 

IjXut 17 Mmdwd. 
a! Jo* 18 Maxdl a. 

19 RcAanphr Mu- 
' . ghar. 


This Sirk&r forms only one Bastdr, containing twenty-four 
Mah&ls ; Gorakhpur b4 Haveli, Jtasulp&r Ghaua, Ratonptir 
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faghar, Binaikpur, and Rimgarh Gauri, being each reckoned 
woMah&ls. 

This is a difficult Sirkar to restore, and, even after verifying 
J1 the illegible names, we have in the list of extinct or foreigh 
Purganahe numbers 1, 4, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 17 and 18. 

1.— AtraulA is in Oudh. 

4.*-Bamhniparah. — This is the South-Eastern angle of Par* 
ganah Nawwdbganj, which wo gave up to Oudh in 1817. 

9. — Dhew&p&ra Kuhana is the old name of Sallmptir Maj- 
hauli, Sbahjahaupur, and Sidhoa Jobnu, which were part of 
the great Majhauli Raj. In some old writings the name of the 
Mab&l is entered Nawftp&r KuKini DlicwApar. The popular 
name of the village of Salimpur is Naw&p&r; (Buchanan, 
"Eastern India,” Yol. II. p. 361, says Nagar); and the Par- 
ganah would have been restored as Kuh&ni Naw&p&r, had it 
not been for the alphabetical arrangement requiring an initial 
d in this place. The natno Dhcwdp&r is now nearly extinct. 
Nawdpdr is common. 

10. — Bihli is tho Northern and Western part of Nawwdhgonj, 
ceded to Oudh. 

12..— RAmgark Gauri — We are assisted in this name by being 
told it is on the Rapti. It is the old name of Balr&mpdr, in 
Oudh. 

14. — Katihld is the old name of North Bansi. When the 
Katihld Raja was defeated and slain by the Bansi Raja, the old 
name of the Parganah became extinct. Bans!, South of the 
Rapti, was called Ratanpur, which Mahdl is combined with 
Maghar in the “Aln-i AkbarL” 

15. — RihlApira.— At the suggestion of Mr. Reade, the ^ate 
oolleotor, I havo entered this Parganah as the old name of 
Aurangabad Nagar; but I oonfess some doubt on the subject, 
for all tho copies give distinctly Kihl&p&ra, and tho substitution 
of the r for * displaces the alphabetical order usually preserved. 

17.—* Maadwi is the ancient name of Basil. 
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18 . — Manila. — No trace can bo had of this Mahdl. Mr. 
Ueadti suggests that it may be the old name of Amorha; but 
Amorha is itself an old Parganah, and is included, in the 
° Ain*i Akbari,” in Sirkdr Oudh. 


The new Parganahs in Sirkar Gorakhpur are — 
s* uL» 1 Sal'mpvr ^ Jj 5 Man&umngar 

Majhaull. Haiti. 

2 Sidhud Jubnu Jj jlilfj 6 Aurangdbdd 

3 Shdhjahdnpur Nagar. 


Salimpur Majhaull'.—' This is a portion of the old Parganah 
of Dhewdpdra Kuhana. 

Sidhud Jubna. — Ditto. 

Shdhjahdnpur.— Ditto. I have somewhere seen it mentioned 
that these Parganahs were in SLan, but the statement appears 
to rest on no authority. 

Silhet was detached from Parganah Haveli about the year 
1633 by the Majhaull Raja, and was recovered by the Satdsi 
Raja about fifty years afterwards. It has since this period been 
rated ns a separate Parganah. 

Mansurnagar Basti.— See Mandwa. 

Aurangdbdd Nagar. — Seo Rihldpdra. 


StRiln Oudh. 

Amorha (Amodh) is the only Parganah of this Sirkdr in 
British territory. It is in the Dastur of Haveli Oudh. 

Snxla KhaibIbAd. 

The only portion of this Sirkdr in our jurisdiction is Khd- 
kstmao, which probably included also the modem Parganah of 
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Faramnagar, although the local officers are unanimous in repre 
Renting that Faramnagar was originally a portion of Shamsabad 
Kh&hatmau is in the Past dr of Pali. 


I 1 L-BVBA DEE LI. 

Sim Ik Deuli. 

Jfli jbTfU 1 ItUmdbddPd • jbTJV 19 JaUmi 

kal CJjj) jj) Jlbj- 20 Jddlpur 

sjl 2 Adh. JBaraut. 

3 Pdnipat. 21 KmlUTa&ml 

/b 4 Pdlam. gAjA?- 22 jBfaft Jadidi. 


5 Barm. 

\ 

e Bdghjtat. 

Jjjlj 7 Palml. 

Sjly 8 Bamdmh. 
j) 9 FWA. 

gr^ lOBobaldhanBtri 

C-Ju 11 ISfWt. 

RJjU 12 TdniaPMigd- 
naih. 

13 TiJbegampkr. 
jpdfr 14 Jkajhar. 

15 Jhdrta. 

jjtp*- 16 /moot. 

Ajtgeciff*' 17 JhyhdMO. 
ijxjtif - 18 


,^Jk J u&Ujb 23 Bdru'lmulk 

BeKll 

t±J\d 24 Bdntak 
Ulb gjjlj 25 Badri Tdhd. 
jjuii 26 Bankaur. 
l 27 Boktak. 

28 Sonipat. 
^JuAxi 29 SfcfidiiH. 
chfijxL*) 30 Sihmdarabdd 

31 Sardwah. 

32 Sentah. 

H 

4iL»i 33 Sidwh. 
jj>Jm 1 34 Shalarpir. 
JO/ 35 iTonuil 
jjttoQmmr. 
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j*$Lt ffi 87 Qaflmuktem. 
*ib£ 88 Kvtindh. 
iXi Jul.' 39 KindUtk, 

40 Kind. 

41 Kharlberik. 
jj £J> 42 Qanjerk. 


43 Loni 
t 44 JfirtftA. 

45 MdndautM. 
jb| Jyn»i< 40 Maut&ddbdd. 
jg 47 Hattindptir. 
48 Uapkr. 


The Sirk&r of Dehli consists of forty-sight Muh&ls, divided 
into the seven Bastdrs of HavoH, Pfcripat, Baron, Mirath, 
Jbajbar, Rohtah and Palwal. 

Has large Sniir has descended to ns in a very perfect form. 
Excluding the foreign Pwganahs of Jhajhar, D&drt TAhi, and 
Safiddn, we miss in the above list only numbers 11, 12, 21, 22, 
28, 32 and 46. 

11. — Tilpat. — The greater part of Tilpat was included by 
NawwAb Farid Khan, a nobleman of Jehangir’s time, in Farid- 
abad, now a Parganah of the Balamgarh Jagir ; but the town of 
Tilpat is included in the Southern Parganah of Dehli. It is a 
place of great antiquity, and is one of the five towns demanded 
by the Pandava brothers, the refusal of which was one of the 
causes of the “ Great War." Authorities do not concur in the 
names of the five towns, but Tilaprastha (Tilpat) is geuorally 
one (“ Wilson’s IEndu Theatre," VoL II. 337). 

12. — Tanda Phuganah. — This MahAl is generally written 
TAnda Bhagwan, and we are led to the identification of it by 
learning that it bus a fort on the Jumna. There is a TAnda on 
the Jumna, and the Parganah attached to it, although it con- 
sisted of only four or five villages, was considered a separate 
one till the late revision of Parganah boundaries, when it was 
aborbed into Chhaprauli. TAnda and PhugAnah continued 
to form one Parganah till the time of the MarAthaa, when 
Phuganah waa separated, and given in Jagir to KijAbat All 
Khan, Buhraich. 
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21, 22, and 23.— Tho three next Mah&ls comprise the environs 
of Dehli, and the names sufficiently point out their relative' 
position. 

32. — Scntah is the old name for Parganah Agauta in Buland- 
shahr. It would have been difficult to identify this, had not 
Agauld been called a Chauhdn Battisa, or commune of thirty-two 
villages of Chauh&ns. There are now not very many Chauh&n 
Zamlndars here; and as the Parganah of Sentah is represented 
in the “A'in-i Akbarl ” to have Chauh&n Zamind&rs, I was dis- 
posed to think that it was meant for Sonina in Aligarh ; and in 
many copies the word more resembles Somna ihan Sentah ; but 
this local designation of the Battisd establishes that Sentah is 
the proper reading. Sentah, moreover, is considered in the 
neighbourhood to have been the chief town of the Parganah. 

46. — Mfisa’uddbdd.— The old traveller, Ibn Batata, has helped 
me to verify this, as he mentions at p. 110, that he stayed at 
Masa’ud&Md on his way from H&nsi to Dehli, reaching it after 
two days, and receiving there a complimentary visit from the 
minister. How, Masa’uddbdd on that road is the old name of 
Najafgarh, which is a late erection, being built by Ghuldm 
Husain Khan, and called after his patron Najof Khan. JU asa’ud- 
dbdd had, however, previously changed its name to Afzalpur, 
which was built by Chaudhari Afzal Khan in the time of Alam- 
glr. The old mud fort of Masa’ddabdd is still to be traced 
about a mile to -tho East of Najafgarh. 


The new Parganahs included within Sirk&r Dehli are the 


following ; 

b 1 Dddri, 

IJjSl 2 Jgauld. 
Jjyi 3 FarUdHd. 

Jb 4 m. 


5 BahMurgarh. 
M * 6 Sambhdlkd, 

7 Kithor. 
tj£ 8 Oorak. 
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tJjsA 9 Ujrirah. 11 DM 8. 

^ gUo 10 IkM Jf. PiFfMsi. 

Parganah. ^J\jU 12 AMniai. 

Dddri was not formed into a Parganah till 1231 Fadi, when 
Rao Dargahi Singh of Chatahrd, a Bhatti Gujar, who was ap- 
pointed Faujddr of Ddsna, Sikandar&b&d, etc., under Najibu’d 
danlah, took advantage of the disorganization of the ooontij 
during the decline of the Moghul monarchy, to obtain posses- 
sion of certain villages of Sikandar&bad, Kdsna, Tilbegampdr, 
and Ddsna, of which 70, including D&dri Khds, were acquired 
from K&sna alone ; and his family were retained in possession on a 
Mukarrari Jama when our rule commenced. The Taluka lapsed 
to Government on the death of Bao Ajit Singh. 

Agautd has succeeded to Senlah, which still exists e? a village 
op the right bank of the Kali Naddi, about four miles West 
from Agaut &. Before the establishment of the name of Agautd, 
the Parganah was known by the name of Sentah Part&bpur: 
Part&bpur being a large village in the Northern angle of the 
Parganah. 

Fariddbdd has been explained under Tilpat. The Parganah 
is in the Balamgafh -jurisdiction. Balamgarh is itself only a 
modem fort, having been built by a Jat, called Balu, alias 
Bilram, a relative of Surajmal of Bhartpur, within the boun- 
dary of bis own villago of Sahipur, in Tilpat. 

Pdli is included within the area of Pakal, or Isldmdbad Pakal, 
as it is called in the (( Ain-i Akbari.” The united Parganah is 
now generally known as Pali Pdkal. 

Bahddurgarh. — This Parganah is composed of about an equal 
number of villages from Palam and Jhajhar, which the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, in a.d. 1728, bestowed upon Bahddur Khan, 
Beloch, who built the fort of Bahddurgarh within the area of 
Sharifdbdd, a village of Pdlam. Bahddurgarh is still held in 
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SambhMka was detached from P&nipat in the fourth year of 
the reign of Farukheir, and held as a royal demesne for his own 
private expenses. It continued subsequently to he held as a 
Jagir, and when on the death of the last incumbent it escheated 
to Government, it was again included in Panipat. 

The Parganah of SamhhiM was more usually known amongst 
the natives as Farrukhnagar/' / ‘ 

Kithor was originally a Tappah of Siiiwd, from which it was 
detached in the time of Najib Khan by Jit Singh Gujar, the 
founder of the Gujar family of Prichatgarh. 

Gorah was formerly in Hafpur. The Gujar Raja of Pari- 
chatgarh, Nain Singh, formed it into a separate Tappah. 

Ujr&rah was also detached from Ilapur. Fattih Ali Khan, 
the ancestor of Khwajaji Basant, in whose Jaid4d it was com* 
prised, formed it into a separate Tappah, and it now, small as it 
is, ranks as & Parganah. 

DehU, Northern Parganah. This Parganah was formed in 
the year 1838. ,It includes part of Havcli and Palam. The 
Parganah of Bawana, or Boana, which is included iu it, was 
itself a new formation from villages of Palam, which Auraugzeb 
detached for the purpose of paying certain expenses of the Royal 
household, and as they comprised fifty-two villages (Bdvvan) 
the tract, as well as the chief town within it, w r as designated 
Bawana. 

Dehli, Southern Parganah, was also formed in 1838. It in- 
dudes a part of Palam, Haveli, and Masa’udabad, and a few* 
villages of Tilpat. Najafgarh, which lias been already mentioned, 
was subsequently formed from Masa’ud&bad, and included, be- 
sides the villages of that Parganah, twenty-four villages from 
Jhajhar, and twelve from Jharsa. The two modem Parganahs 
of Dehli, therefore, comprise the old Parganahs of Haveli Kadirn, 
Haveli Jadid, D&ru’l-mulk Dehli, P&lam and Masa’ud&b&d. 
The three first were subsequently imited into the Parganah of 
Haveli* and when Palam was afterwards added, it was known 
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as one Parganah under the name of Ilaveli Prlnra. This name 
it retained under our administration, till the row division took 
place, which has been particularized. 

Bhiw&ni was originally \ portion of Badri Tuba. 


StbfXu Hew Aid, 


JA 


1 Bdwal. 

2 Pdfmihi 

3 Month. 

4 Tdoru. 

5 Iiewdti la 
Eaveli. 


6 lictui Jut. 1 ,'/. 

I 7 Eo( 

i " . 

j Cjy^S 8 Oahlol. 

! AiUy> 9 Kolinmh. 

j 10 Suhnah. 

t 

! u Jfimrdiiafi. 


This Sirkdr contains eleven Mahals, divided into four Pasture. 

Only four of these Mahals are in British territory, and as 
they retain their ancient names, they require no notieo, except 
to observe that Sonah (Suhnah) is out of its place in the alpha- 
betical list, and might therefore give riso to some suspicion of 
its correctness, but Abu’l Fazl mentions it also in the text, in 
such a mann er as to enable us to identify it as the Sonah winch 
still gives name to a large Parganah. 


The only new Parganah within this Sirk&r is, 
j 1 Shdhjahanp&r. 

This mwdl Parganah, containing only eight villages, is isolated 
from the rest of Gurgfinw by territory belonging to tho Tijara 
Baja. The popular story runs that it was formed by SMhjahfin, 
in compliance with a vow which he made when he was retiring 
in anger from his father. He met with favorable omens in this 
neighbourhood, and vowed, if they were accomplished, he would 
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nun a town and constitute it the head of a Parganah.* The 
war Parg&n&h was taken chiefly from Lohana, and in the 
“Ahwil-i Subaj&t” the Parganah is entered as L oh a n a , ’urf 
Shahjahkpflr Ohaabtro. 


Bulls Sialilinrfs. 


1 Iniri. 

JjV/T* ^ Ckartkduml. 

2 Ambiktah. 

16 Havtil 

ii\b*) 3 JBudhdnah. 

XjjjJ 17 Dtobani. 

4 Btdautt. 

j£f\j 18 Mmp&r. 

5 Bakat Kanjawar. 

Jyj 19 Riirh. 

3 Mojp&r. 

20 RalpbrTdtdr 

,V?- J?, 1 Chapdr. 

21 Stkrl Bkui- 

8 Bhumah. 

arktr l. 

\j^j 9 Bagfird. 

22 SartdwaJL 

c~j 10 JBanat. 

23 Sarwti. 

lj\j> 11 Thina Bhbn. 

24 Sirdhonak. 

j£fj Jju 12 Tugltlakpir. 

25 Sambolhtrd. 

13 Javrdti 

Ujy* 26 Sort* Pair i. 

14 Jauli. 

27 ZMtoull. 


# Another origin is ascribed to Sh&hjah&nptir, which is perhaps more probable than 
the one mentioned above. Ihlkd Sing, a relative of the Chauh&n chief of Nimianih, 
was held in high consideration in the Court of Shfchjah&n, and obtained leave from 
the Emperor to rebuild Lohana, which had been destroyed in consequence of its 
beriming notorious robbers. Jhlfcd Sing called the new town after die mane of hie 
patron. 

If Shahjah&n was himself the founder, and ever occupied the spot, it ms most pro- 
bably visited by him when his army was encamped at BelochpSra in ^ 1 ( 23 , and 
was in possession of the pomes of ths Kswat Hilk 
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28 KkUL 82 M mf trUi i . 

ii\jS 29 Kinrint. 98 Mt mfU m r. 

30 Gwfoh. jy 84 Ifeftaipdr. 

3 81 IMim A . jfii 85 Nsior. 

dJjjli 86 NiamtA. 

Hus Sirkdr contains thirty-six Mshdls, divided into fear 
Dsstdrs — Deoband, Kairdna, Birdhanah and Indri. The ladt 
is on the right bank of the Jumna, and is not within British 
jurisdiction, its villages being distributed amongst the Sikh lords 
of Jagadri, Ladhoa, Thanesar, eto. etb., while Indri Khaa is 
included within the Kanjpiira NawwdMi Hika.'* 

The Parganuhs in the above list, which are no longer reoordod 
as soch, are Numbers 5, 6, 8, 11, 12, 10, 20, 23, 28, 31, and 36. 

5. — Bahat Kanjdwar was in the time of Shdhjahan converted 
into Sult&npdr Bahat. In the time of Najibu’d daulah, Bahat 
and Sultdupur became separate Parganahs, and have so remained 
sinoe. The Maced of Kanjdwar is in Mtunffardbdd. 

6. — Bhogpur is on the Ganges, and the Parganah comprised 
the Eastern portion of Jawdlapdr, including Haidwdr. Beiv 
noulli states, indeed, that Bhogpur is another name for Hardwdr, 
but this is, I believe, not oorreet. At any rate there is a Bhog- 
pdr about ten miles South of Hardwdr, which is no doubt the 
head town of the old Parganah of the same name. 

8. — Bhumah has only within the last ten years lost its name 
as a separate Purganah. Baisdmhah has now succeeded to it, 
but Bhdmah is still a vory respectable town, and in Akber’a 
time is spoken of as chief of the Borha Sadat villages. 

11. — Thdnah Bhim. — All the copies concur in writing it 
Bhim, which is the name derived from the founder of the town, 

* This territory it sow part of tho Anjbtla district of tbo Fnjtk At mat of 
86bk I)tLli as Iks to tho W «t of tho Jansfc is also sadar ft>e ttomasHil if As 
Pa^.— I. 


VOL. K. 
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who is represented to have been a mace-bearer to tile long. In 
later times, the place has been known by the Uame of Shaun, so 
called from a famous Bhaun (Bhawan), or temple, of Devi, near 

the town. 

12.— Tughlalcpdr. — The Timum&ma mentions that Tughlak- 
pur, where the Indians opposed the conqueror in naval combat, 
is situated twenty-five koss above Ferozptir (in Hastiaipdr). 
Tnghlukpnr still exists in Mrnagar, and was formerly the chief 
town of a Parganah, to which Nuniagar has now succeeded. 

1G. —I la veli has become the Pargauab of Sah&ranpdr. 

20.-- ■Raipur T&tar. — Within the area of F&iz&b&d, in the old 
Parganah of Raipur T&t&r, Shahjahan built his palace of B&d- 
shah Mahal, and changed the name of the Parganah to Faizkbid. 
The Mauza of Raipur still exists on the banks of the canal. 

23.— Sarwut is the old name of Parganah Muzafiamagar, -and 
•the village of that name still exists about a mile N.E. from 
Muzaffamagar. 

28.— Khudi is tho old name of Shik&rpfir, which is not yet 
altogether dropped by the common people. It is said to he the 
name of the Raja who founded the town. 

31.— Lakhnauti.— The greater part of Lakhnauti has within 
the last three years been thrown into Oangoh, and part into 
Bidauli. 

3G. — Nanautah. — The greater part of Ninautah was at the 
same time thrown into Oangoh, and parts of It into RAmpfir and 

Thtiuah Bhaun. 


The new Parganahs present a long list, chiefly owing to the 
changes effected by Najibu’d daulah and the Gujar Talukdara. 


1 Ehtrl 

2 Sakravdah. 
.y j 3 Nirnagar. 

4 Jamdlgarh. 


' JjPfT ^ JuuMpbr. 
Oblyifi 6 Am idhdd. 

7 PtUJw. 
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9 Sultdiqt&r. ijpf) iilf IS lUmA Mum. 

10 Mhutftnmgar. ^Ult 18 MUL 

Jftf tl Kitimk. fcwU-14 JhmOL 

Ifoju m) 15 Hau&wtM. 

, r 

Kheri. — This was formed into a separate Tapp* in the time 
of Zabit Shan, through the influenoe of the Pdndir Zamindira, 
who are Rajputs converted to Mahomedanism. It was formerly, 
a part of Rurki. 

Salcraudah was originally in Jaurdsi, and formed into a Par- 
ganah by Rao Kutbu’d din, in the time of Zabit Khan. 

Nurnagar is called after the famous Ndr Jahin Bagam, wbe 
took up her abode there for some time. Ndrnager, or rather 
Govardhanpur---by which name the Parganah is now more 
generally known, since Ndmagar Khas has been transferred to 
Sahiranpdr— has succeeded to the old Parganah of Tughlakpur 

Jamilgarh, or Jamil Kherab, was originally in Gangoh, anti 
was formed into a Parganah by Jamil Khan, the Amil of 
Gangoh in the time of Najtb Khan. By late arrangement 
Jamalgafh has been thrown into Nakor. 

Jawilipdr. — This is (he new name of the greater part t 
Parganah Bhogpdr. In records written previous to the Hriin-fc 
accession, the P&rgonah is denominated Bhogpdr, 'urf Ja wlW 
pfir, but is now known only os Jawilipdr. 

Faitibid. — Seo Raipdr. In the time of Shahjahdn Fuiafb d 
became a place of great importance, and gave name to an ♦ nt f rt 
Sirk&r. In tho “ Haklkat-i Jama/' by Hardi Rim Kiyeib, a «. 
said to contain 24 Mahils ; while Sahiranpdr was reduced to 17 

Patehar.— Anwar Khan, an Afghan of Patehar, in the time nr 
Najfb Khan, established this as a separate Tappa, or Parguimh. 
It was a part of Bahat Kanjiwar. 

Jahingiribid was originally in R&ipdr T&tdr, and was formed 
into a Parganah at the same time as Fauibid. 
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Suftlnpfir.— See Bahat Kanjiwar. 

Muaaflaraagar. — See Sarwat 

HA«ii was originally included in Deoband, from which it 
was detached hy Najib Khan, who was compelled to establish a 
w p mh oolleotor in Badginw, on account of the turbulanoe of 
the Zsmlndta of the neighbourhood. 

Thins BhauxL— See Thana Bhim. 

Bhamli wac originally a portion of Kairana. We learn from 
the colhwtaon of letters of Nand Bam Mukhlia* that a village in 
Kairma, called Mahomedpdr Zun&rdar, was included in the 
Jagir bestowed by Jehingir upon Hakim Mukarrab Khan. A 
Chela of the Nawwib’s (Shaman) built a ganj, or market, in the 
village and after otherwise improving it, called it after his own 
name, The Jagir remained in the family of Mukarrab 

in»B till it was resumed by Bahadur Shah, who also formed 
Shamil, with a few other villages, into a separate Tappa, which 
in course of time has acquired the title of a Parganah. 

Jinsath is now included with Jauli in one Parganah, called 
Jauli Jinsath. It was formed into a separate Parganah in the 
time of Fanukhsir, through the influence of tho famous ministers 
Hasan Ali Khan and Abdullah Kh an. — See B&rha Sadat. 

Baiaumhi has attained the dignity of a Parganah, by the 
town of Baisfrahi having been one of the head-quarters of the 
Gdjar confederacy in tho time of Baja Gulab Sing. The old 
Parganah of Bhumhi is included in it. 


Snail Hissak Fermi. 


1 Agrtiktk 
3 Mmi. 

tj4+\ 5 A(W*n- 


4 BhmfMi. 
6 BhirmfL 


• 1 4otM if tliw u tki oomot authority . I tfaiak it ii aths "Jahtaffr al»s 
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7 Bmrvild. 

L ^ 17 Bind. 

8 Bateb. 

p\jyg& 18 Bltordm. 

\jjt 9 Binod. 

19 SUHmM. 

jjtSfj 10 

20 Stood sL 

ii lay 11 Ibhdnak. 

21 SkdtmUkDAii 

fUy 12 ToMm. 

jlT^i 22 MMbdl 

AVuf** 18 Jboi, 

M % 

4iU/2S OoUm. 

14 JamSpir. 

24 Adads. 

jia* 15 Hiudr. 

25 Ifttau. 

C^iUd 16 Bhdtrat. 

26 Hdiui, 

There are twenty-seven Mahals in this SirkAr (HissA^ being 


ootmted as two), and four Dastdrs — Havel! HMf FWosa, 
Qoh&na, Mihim, and Sirs&. Thorn are, homw, wwd Par* 
ganahs excluded from the Dastdr list, for what reason does not 
appear. 

Of these Mah&ls, those which do not retain their old name in 
our territory are numbers 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 18, 14, 10, 
18, 19, 21 and 24. 

2. — Ahronl is partly in Batiyah and partly in Fattfoabad. 

He historians of Timur point out its position, by saying it is on 
the road from Fattihabad to Tohana. The place was burnt and 
pillaged by the conqueror, merely because the inhabitants did 
not come out to pay their respects (AiJjjU ?*]/*)• 

Ah roni has now reverted to its original name of Ahirwan; 
whereas in Sirk&r Chanir, Ahlrwara, which derived its name 
from the same tribe, has now been corrupted into Ahrorn. 

3. — Athkhera is under the Baja of Jhind, and il known now 
by foe name of Kasonan.* 

• b is «• Pupa* of lOnria* k MM* ml tmmm m Kmb k 

hwhn^iaflmA— EaML 
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4. — Bhongiw&l, so called from the tribe of «T At.s which in- 
habited it, ia the old name of Darbah, in which place the officers 
of the Raja of Bikaner built a fort, and thenceforward it came 
to be considered the chief town of a Parganah. 

5. — Puni&n, called also after a tribe of Jits, is in Bikaner, 
hut is now included in another Parganah. 

6. — Bbarangi is also in Bikaner. 

8. — Bahtii is partly in Fattihabad and partly in Unrhah. 
Bahtu Eh as is in the former Parganah. 

9. — Birwi is the protected Sikh territory. 

1 0. — Bhatner. — The old town of, Bhetner i? in Bikaner, but 
part of the Parganah is now included in Raniyah. 

13. — Jhind gives name to one of tlic protected Sikh Btates. 

14. — Jam&lpur is included in the late cession from Patiala. 
The old town of Jam&lpur is near Tohuna. 

16. — Dhitrat was in Jhind, bul is now in British tu rilory. 

18. — Sheor&m is in the Bagar country, in the Jagir of .Nav w&b 
Amir Khan. Two- thirds of Sheor&m are now in Lohuru, the 
remainder in Dadri. 

19. — Sidhmukb is in Bikaner. 

21.— Shinsdah Dibit, or Kariit (i.e. the sixteen villages), 
ia included in Ratiyah Tohuna amongst the late oe6sions from 
Pati&la. The Iloka is generally known by the name of Garhi 
Rao Ahmad. I have heard it stated that it is in Jhliid, and 
aol in Ratiyah Tohana. 

24. — Khanda is in Jhind. 


The modern Parganahs are— 

Jti t MA S Saifftk. 

A*i\j 2 lUmiyah. it/) 4 Msi 

Bahai was originally in Sewini, from which it was separated 
in ajd. 1758 hy Jawini Singh, a Rajput, Who built a mat fart 
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•t BaWj. wd m ai at a m ed possession of a few neighbouring 
village* . x . 

was in Bhafoer. The old name of the village was 
RajabpAr. Tho RAni of Bao Antip Sing, Rathor, took up her 
abode Awe, baflft siand forty and changed the name of Rajabpdr 
to RAniyah, which it has since retained. 

Ratiyah is now included in one Pafganah with Tohana. It 
was oompoeed of villages from Ahronl, Jamalpur, and Shamsdah 
KariAt. 

Darbah.— See Bhangiw&l. 

Some considerations respecting the Western boundary of this 
SirkAr have been offered in the articlo Bhatti'and. 

blCXAH SaMUII.M, 

Uh*j*\ 1 Amrohak. i/> n. •• 

2 A'tamplr. !(. ,7, 

I 

jrf 3 Itl&mphr Bahru. J 1 7 //, - > < : uulhaL 

4 | ,' .vO 18 >y <Mu. 

5 JkharAbdi. l‘» IhituK 

0 hhim^LrDargii, 20 jMhmirt i 

7 Mamdhdd, 21 Md'M. 

8 Bjjmr. 22 J%*-. 

9 BaMrdon. 2,1 Baja 1 - fir. 

xfjji 10 Biroi 21 

tjLj 11 Bitarah. 2.'» Stvldni. 

^OJU 12 Chdnifiur. I ^r 1 2 ^ 
obTjXsf- 13 JalAlabii, ^ Salt, amir. 

4Lj^> 14 C kmpk k b*\* 2$ Sir&uuaL 
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89 BJmht. 

30 SUM. 

81 HmtoriM. 
jjtCJjt 32 EinUpir. 
83 EMk 
£ 34 Omimtr. 

ft 35 Fdbtr. 
jj£ 36 Omumr. 

37 ZhinkarL 


38 LMm. 
>jJ 39 Limotk. 
jjfJi* 40 MopUlpitr. 
jSjfr* 41 Mqjhmkk 
j)\&* 49 MnUwtr. 
tiSj 43 Fhphak. 
j jjy 44 NMtntr. 
iiMJjj 46 Nttd/umak. 

46 FtrmdL 


47 jffirfMMflL 


This Sirk&r contains forty-seven MahtUs and three Dastfirs— 
Chdndptir, Sambhal, and Lakhnor. 

The missing Farganahs exceed those of any other Sirkdr, 
amounting to more than half of the entire number, viz., Num- 
bers 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
33, 34^86, 37, 38, 39, 41, 45 and 47. 

3. — Isl&mpur Bahru is now contained in Thdkurdwanv. The 
town is still is existence. The Jesuit Tieffeniholer leads us to 
this information by giving its name correctly, which oannot 
be said of any other copy which 1 have consulted, Salimpur 
B&hrti, by which name it is now more usually known, has the 
credit in the neighbourhood of having been the head town of a 
Parganah. 

4. — Ujhdri has only lately been absorbed into Haaanpur. 

6. — Islimptir Dargu is now included in Bachhrdon, one of the 
Parganahs of Hasanp&r, In the revenue accounts of 1166 fa 
it is recorded as Ialdmpur Dargd, shamil Baohhr&on. 

7. -— Islimibdd. — This Parganah was retained till the year 
£909 F.s., and was absorbed into Nagina at the oommenoesaent 
of our administration. . The village of XtUmibdd is abandoned. 
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9.— Baohhrion is now in Haaanpfa. 

10. — Biroi is in the Rimp&r Jagir. 

11. — Bistre is also in R&mpur. 

13. — Jal&l&b&d. — This is the old name of the Parganah of 
Najib&b&d. The town of Jal&l&b&d is still in a flourishing con- 
dition. 

14. — Ch&npl&h is the name of Mor&dtb&d. Rustam Khan, 
Dekk&ni, founded Rustamnagar in this Parganah, which in the 
time of Farrukhsir was changed to Mor&d&b&d, and tho name 
of Ohanplah became extinct. Sirkarah was &1bo formed from 
Ohauplah. 

16. — Jadw&r remained as a Parganah till 1153 f.s. Part of 
Jadw&r is included in Bahjoi, and part in Isl&mnagar and 
Asadpur. The village of Jadw&r is in the Southern angle of 
Bahjoi. 

17. — Havelt Sambhal is included in the Parganah of Sambhal. 

18. — Deorah is the old name of Seondarah, and the village of 
Deorah is about five miles to the south of Seondarah. Seondarah 
was occupied by a Tehsild&ri Katcherry before the time of the 
Path&ns, but the name of Deorah was preserved till the cession, 
and began to be called Deorah Seond&rah only in the Second 
Settlement. The name of Deorah is derived from the Dor Raj- 
puts, who were the Zamind&rs of the Parganah. 

19. — Dh&kah, | These two Parganahs have also lately been 

20. — Dabh&rsi, ) absorbed into Hasanp&r — the intermixture 
of villages being so great as to render this arrangement con- 
venient. 

91. — D&dflah is in R&mpfir. 

92. — R&jpdr is also in R&mpdr. 

23.— Rajabp&r is now included within Amroha, and is held 
chiefly in rent-free tenure. The village of Rajabp&r is about 
ton miles to the S. W. of Amroha. 

88.— Kaohh is the old name of Pargenah Tigrl, now included 
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34. — Gandaur is the old name of Baabta, which is now com- 
bined with Asampdr. Baahta, indeed, need frequently to be 
called Gandaur Bashta. 

36. — Ganaur.— The town of Ganaor still exists in Asadpdr. 
The greater portion of the Parganah is in Aaadpdr — a part is in 

Rajpura. 

37. ~Klninkari is in R&tnptir. 

38. — Lakknor is also in R&mpur, and is more generally known 
as Shall dbdd on the R&mganga. This, being the seat of the old 
Katherya Itajaa, may be oensidered the capital of the country, 
and is so spoken of by the ancient historians. As the place is 
now but little known, transcribers generally confound tbia town 
with the more celebrated Lakhnau, and English translators have 
not been free from the same error. Bernoulli gives Lakhnor as 
a separate Sirk&r, and alters its dimensions greatly from those 
given to the Dastur in the “ Aan-i Akbari.” 

39. — LUwah is included in R&mpur. 

In these, and other similar instances I havo not attempted to 
verify tho names. It was sufficient for me to find these Mah&ls 
in the Dastur of Lakhnor to make me include them in the 
R&mpur territory. All that we have of Lakhnor is easily iden- 
tifiable, and as nothing is wanting to complete our boundary, 
and as it will be observed from the Hap there is ample space in 
R&mpfir, we may fairly presume the missing Mah&ls to be in 
that*Jagir. 

41.— Majhaulah.— The greater part of Majhaulah is now in- 
cluded in Bahjoi— part is in R&jp'ura and Isl&mnagar. Ma- 
jhaulah Kh&s is still a large village, about five miles to the East 
of Bahjoi. 

45.— Neodhanah is the old name of Isl&mnagar. Here again 
we are assisted by Tie&nthaler, when all Persian copies friL 
He calls it Noudhana (Bernoulli L 188). The two iniwwflto 
mentioned in this Sirk&r are almost the only ones where I have 
found this enterprising Jesuit traveller of any uae ; and it is 
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strange it shouUl bo so in iS.unhlial, for his list of that Sirk&r is 
the worst he has gin h, being filled with names which have 
either been ill-1 rai»<mM f or fabricated. It does not appear 
that he ever visited ih<*.so parts himself, but sent natives to pick 
up information. The name of Neodhanah being given correctly 
wc are able to connect it with the traditions of the Gautam 
Rajputs of Niirpur in Isl&mnagar. 

47.— Hatmani has gone to form port of Richh& and Chauma- 
hali. Hatmani Khas is in Chaumahali. 


The following list shows the new Parganahs of Sirkdr 
Sambhal — 


1 Bdrdnagar. , 

9 Smiarah. 

2 Ndjlbahdd. 

Ujt) 10 Thakurdwdrd. 

3 Rajpurah. 

^ Tdrupiir. 

jy&J 4 Asadpur. i 

12 Rickhd. • 

5 Bahjoi. j 

■Ratanpur. 

6 IsUmnagar. J 

14 ChaumahaUh. 

7 Sirkarah. j 

ALib If Ddihtah. 

8 Murdidhdd. | 

16 Afuifgaph. 


D&rinagar.— ' This Parganah was formod from portions of 
Bijnor and Jjh&lu by R&o Jet Singh, J&t, in the time of Mu- 
hammad Shah. 

Najibib&m — The town of Najlb&b&d was founded by Najlb 
Khan, within the Parganah of Jal&ldb&d, the name of which 
has now been superseded by Najibib&d. 

Rajpurali is formed from parts of Majhaulah and Ganaur. 

Asadpur is formed from parts of Ganaur and Jadw&r. 

Bahjoi comprises ports of Majbaulah and Jadw&r. 

Isl&mnagar is formed from Neodhanah and parts of Jadw&r 
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and Majh&ulah. The name of IslAmnagar is said to have been 
given to Neodhanah by RustAm Khan, Dekk&ni. 

Sirkarah was originally a portion of Ch&uplah, but it does not 
appear when it was established as a separate Parganah. 

MurAdabad (MorAdAbAd).-See Ohauplah. 

SeondAreh. — See Deorab. 

ThAkurdwara. — This Parganah was established about the 
time of Muhammad Shah, by Katheryas, of the name of Ma- 
handi Singh and Sarjan Singh. The greater part of ThAkur- 
dwArA has been obtained from IslAmpur Bahru. The Northern 
portion was originally within the jurisdiction of Kamion. In 
ThAkurdwArA are also included about fifty villages of Seohara, 
and nearly 150 of Moghalpur. 

TArApur.— This Parganah has been restored to the Eastern 
side of tho Ganges. — See Budhganga. 

RichhA. — Part of this Parganah is formed from HatmanA; 
hut the greater portion we may presume to hare been under the 
jurisdiction of KamAon. Part is also taken from Balai. 

Hasanpdr* was originally in DhAkA ; but now comprises six 
old Parganahs — Kachh, Bachhraon, DhAka, DabhArsi, Ujhari, 
and IslAmpur Dargd. 

GhaumahlA is a modern Parganah, formed by NawwAb Faiz- 
ullah Khan from the fouT Parganahs of Sirsawa, RichhA, Kabar 
and Rudrpdr. The old Parganah of HatmanA, which was extinct 
before this Parganah was formed, is for the most part comprised 
in the Northern angle of ChaumahlA. 

BAahtah is. the new name of Gandaur. 

Afralgarh.— I have restored Afzalgarh to Sherkot and Nagfna, 

* Am AHamgha gnat, aid to hare been given by Shahjahtn is favor of Mnberi* 
Him, aiotator of the present Zamind&p of Huninphr, plaoea Huminpfir in Havdl 
Saabhai, hat it ia not eaay to etaene how that Faigenah eonld ham penetrated 
frron gh Dhaka ad Ujhart The grant, therefore (item rammed by the Parian*), 
wm t either ho a fce g eey, « H— blurt io aUaded to rather ta a Uirktr than a 
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•a far ai the Ramganga. The rest has been concluded to have 
been within hill jurisdiction ; though it is usual to consider tho 
whole of Afaalgark and Rehar as belonging to Shorkot— See 
Dps. 

Szula Banioir. 

yjU-t 1 Ajdm. 7 Bakl. 

2 Aonla. ® Sahencdn. 

Uja- b 3 Baidon id b.U* 9 Saldti Mvndiyd. 

/Fav'tt. 10 Suiuyd. 

(jl >/ I Jiiir/’ll tiJli 11 Kdnt. 

5 ]lar*\r. ^ULo/ 12 E hf Sdlbdtm. 

ji£ 6 Punar. 13 Oola. 

This Sirkir consists of thirteen Mahils, which constitute only 
one Dastur. 

The extinct Mahils are numbers 5, 6, 7, 9, 11 and 13. 

5. — Barsir is the old name of the Parganah of Sarauli, which 
it retained till the time of the cession. The village of Barsir, 
which is still inhabited, is about six miles to the South of 
Sarauli, and is on the borders of Aonla. Sarauli is still called 
by the common people Barsir. 

6. — Punar.v— Punar Khas is a deserted Mauzah in Pdranpdr 
Sabna. Punar forms only a small portion of the present Par- 
ganah of Pu^anpur Sabna, since it is represented as containing 
only 5,749 Bighas. 

7. — Balai.*— When Mirak Jin, Amil in the reign of Shah- 
jahin, founded Jehanabad, the name of tho Parganah was 
changed from Balai to Jehanabad, in honor of his now town. 
The Khora of Balai is still to be aeon near Jehanabad. 


* Also called Bilahtt— X. add. 
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9. — Sat&ai Mundiyi — Thi* ii a Tory difficult Parganah to 
restore. It assumes all kinds of shapes in the various oopies,— 
Mokudduma Bunas, Munala Sunasun, Sunanut Mudrusa; and 
Bernoulli increases our doubts by calling it Mandia, tumommii 
Saniassi. If it had not been for the present existence of the 
Parganah of Sat&si, on which word many of the changes seem 
to ring, we might not have been able to identify it at all ; and 
even now it might be considered open to suspicion, because the 
Mah&l is said to have Tag& Zamind&rs, whereas Satdsi baa none ; 
but then neither is there a single Tag& Zamind&ri throughout 
the district of Bad&on, and scarcely any in its immediate 
neighbourhood,— so that this is no real objection. It only 
shows that the Tag& Zamind&ris have become extinct. The 
ruins of Sat&si are said to be near Birkhera, four miles to the 
South of Bisauli, and Mundiya is a large inhabited village 
about six miles to the North West of Bisauli. The position of 
the two chief towns renders it very probable that they were 
combined into a single Parganah. I was at one time disposed 
to call it Sat&si Manaunab, because Manaunah was the seat of a 
Native Collector at one period, but its close proximity to Aohla, 
which is itself the head town of a Mah&l, would not admit of 
this construction. Guided by all these considerations, I believe 
I have not been wroug in calling the Mah&l Sat&si MundiyA 

11. — K&nt. — This was originally the name of Shahjah&nptir. 
When that city was founded by Bahadur Khan, in the time of 
FarrukhBir, the name of K&nt became extinct. Tilhar is also 
formed from K&nt. — See Bochhal. 

13.— Gola has been considered in its alphabetical plaoe. 


The new Parganab6 within this Sirk&r present a list of un- 
usual length. 


j 1 Bitavli. Uj 3 BaUi. 

2 Karor. 4 Jahdndhdd. 
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6 Ndwwibgaiy. 
jy I»1 mi ») 6 BtetUpbr. 
lyS^Ui 7 8hDyM%pbr. 

8 rmut. 

j£{lu 9 Saftmpitr. 
4>j\ 10 ITjhfal 
Jjy 11 JarUj^r. 
U^yujl 12 ITtdhat. 

13 IMor. 

14 Nigohi. 


jjjJlUr 18 /«U^ 4 r. 

Uff? 'js£ I® ***** 
17 JTsfr*. 
jjtly 18 Awdfai. 

19 Bardgtim. 

L-j jjjlyyjj 20 P&rss fkr MmL 

21 Ifiotar. 

22 FaitfiurBUmigi 

23 Nidkpir. 

$ I 24 JUrfi. 




Bisaali is a portion of Satdsi Mundiyd, the remainder being 
represented by the present SatAsi, with the addition of Tappa 
Rotah of Bad&on. 

There seems no reason why Bisauli should not have given 
name to a Parganah in Akbar’s time. It is an old town, and 
though it is indebted for its chief improvements to the generous 
and gallant Naww&b Dundi Khan, who lies buried, as well as 
many other members of Ali Mahomed’s family, at Bisauli, yet 
it had been for a long time previous a place of some considera- 
tion. In our eyes it possesses interest as being the first canton- 
ment of a British brigade in Itohilkhand. 

Karor is included in tho old Mah&l of Bareilly. 

Baled was originally in Sancyah, but subsequently in Karar, 
from which it was detachod at the fourth settlement. 

Jeh&n&b&d. — See Balyi. 

Naww&bganj was originally a portion of Bareilly. It was 
not formed into a new Parganah till the fourth Settlement, when 
a Tehsild&ri was established at Naww&bganj. The town was 
founded on the lands of Bichorea, in the time of Nawwflb 
Asofud-Dauloh. 
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Bisalpdr was also in Bareilly. It derives its name from an 
Ahir of the name of Bisd, who lived in the time of Sh&hjah&o. ' 

Shihjahdnpi'ir. — See Kdnt 

Pflibhit, or as much of it as was known in the time of Attar* 
was taken from Balyi. 

Salimpdr was originally in Saneyah. 

UjhinL — From the old settlement reoords we find that when 
the Parganah of Bad&on was annexed at the fourth settlement 
to Bareilly, it comprised seven Tappas. Ujh&ni comprises 
Tnppa Jaldlpdr, and is separated from its parent Parganah* 
along nearly its entire Eastern border, by the river Sot.* The 

* Sot mw any mull stream in Rohilkhand.— E. add. 

The mme word i* applied ia Gorakhphr and the adjoining parti of Bahfcr to tho old 
bod off river in which there is only a tmall quantity of water with a feeble correal 
It if probably derived (Tom the old Hindi which meani trickling, oozing ; con* 

weefod with which are the Marathi words WIH|> etc., with a waiter 

Meaning, fro® the Sanskrit ^ to trickle, ooze. -B. 

This river if now generally known by the name of Y&rwafld&r, or “the ftithfol 
And.” Af various origins are ascribed to this name, it may be if well to labjoin 
the comet owe from the 44 Thrikh-i Muhammad Shkhi M of Khuihb&l Chand:— 

w js i L?>\ J jy** jli V mAl L »y>*J tea/ 

Jjj) Jhj* lj cJjU cfSlij C jt bjUlij 

* j l) S Ay tS Jaljjj C ^ O > fewf hjN 

* t+hji j.li cy t\j jtjj 

WjjT WCjLi jc J * J c~*a£. Jji* jk jp> iyi cjjU* 

w rv* (nr* (*W J*l*- j*Uj 



On Sir My from Sambhal to Badfon Die Mijrity and the royal army atte n d 
ank from hoot and (hint) till they came to the little river Sot, which, kept minting 
to Md owt by the lide of the read, and (applied them with water at each (tag* to 

grnttnie Star thb eervioe Hie M^eoty homed it silk the now of “ Ybw WaAdd^" 
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vflbigt of Jal&lpdr is about ton miles to the South of U^hinl. 
When. Rohilkhand was under the administration of the Mhu, 
Ujhdni became the reaidcuee of Nuwwdb ’Abdullah, and thenoo- 
forward it was constituted tho chief town of a Parganah. 

Faridpur was originally a portion of Bareilly, known as 
Tappah Khaltlpur. 

Ifshat, or U'sahot, includos Tapjteh Mahdoagar of Baddon. 

Tilhar was a portion of Kant. When liaja Tilok Qhand, a 
Bachhal Rajput, founded Tilhar, ho included the aunpunding 
villages in u now Parganah. 

Nigold.— This Parganah was originally a portion of Golah. 

Jalalpur was a portion of Bareilly, known as Tappah Char- 
lcholah. Tho town of Jaldlpur was founded hy Raj Deo, son id 
Raja Bdsdoo, Katheryn, who lived subsequent to the time of 
Akbar. 

Khcrd Bajhoi d.— Tliis Parganah whs formed from portions 
of the new Pargunnhs of Jaldlpur, Tilluir, und Faridpur, and 
then fore was miginnlly a pari of Ivdnt and liarcilly. 

Ka trail was originally in Bareilly, and it was not till tho time 
of Katudl roi Khan, tho *011 of Muzaflar Khan, who in the time 
of 'Aiumgir founded Katrah on the ruins of the old town of 
MiriWpur, that the Parganah of Mirdnpur Katrah was esto* 
Wished. 

Pawdin was originally a portion of Golah. The old village 
of Golah is in this Parganah, und is still inhabited. 

Bnr&gdnw was also a part of Golah. 

Pumnpiir Sabnd. — Puranpur is tho ohief town of the Par* 
gauah. Sabnd, which was taken by tho Rohillae from the Doti 
Iluka, which has been carried away by the Sardah. 

Parganah Puranpur is formed from parts of Golah and Punar, 
and the village of Puranpdr was in the former Parganah. Hie 
portion near the Sardah was not known in Akbar’s time, and 
has therefore been excluded from the map. 

_ Khotdr was originally a portion of Golah, but ths greater , 
m. n. IS 
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part baa been excluded from the map for the reasons stated 
under Gdah. 

Faizpur Badariya was originally included in Saheswin. 
Kidhpur was a portion of Badion. 

Adlii was also a portion of Baddon. — See Budganga for 
further information respecting the boundary of this Sirk&r. 

Bahsanni, 

Belonging to ten years. A book comprising the collections, 
accounts, registers, etc., of ten years. 

The book generally known os the “Dahsanni Kitdb” was 
opinpaled in the year 1210 r.s. with the aid of the Kin lingoes, 
Mitawallis, and Kaeis, assembled at Bareilly for the purpose 
of shewing the quantity of loud in occupation of the Mofid&ra. 
In it the name of the occupant was sometimes recorded, some- 
times that of his son, and sometimes, when neither could be 
ascertained, the name of the original grantee. 

The “ Bahsanni Kitib” was compiled with a view of meet- 
ing the changes of property attendant on two revolutions : the 
usurpation of the Rohilla Patans, and the conquest by the 
Naww&b Wuzi'r. Two columns of this register exhibit, under 
the description of M&lik Kadlm and Malik H&l, the ancient 
proprietor known to the K&nungo records, and the more recent 
occupant — ■“ Bengal Revenue Sel.” Vol. I. p. 319. 

Da’wi, 

A demand ; a claim ; a plaint. 

Dearha, Uj^ 

One-and-a-half ; used to express interest in kind on grain, at 
As rate of 50 per cent.— See under Bengat. 

Dm, 

literally country ; a term applied in Rohilkhand to cleared 
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villages on the borders of the Tar&L In the Dekkan it u used 
much in the same way to signify a champaign country. See 
“Journal R.A.S.” Yol. II. p. 212, and the Printed Glossary, 
under Bes and Besh. 

It will be seen by referring to the map of Dasturs, that a 
large tract has been excluded from Sirk&rs Sambhal and Bad&on 
which might be supposed to have belonged to them. The fact 
is, that the districts on the Northern boundary either belonged 
to Kara&on, or were altogether unknown. Even those which 
are entered in the ancient Registers os being in Sirk&r Kamdon, 
have- no recorded area: such as Gadarpur ; Sahajgir, now 
Jaspur; Bauazda Eot, now Kota; Chinki, now Bilheri and 
8abna ; Bhuksdr, now Kilpuri and Rudarpur. A great portion 
of this tract was included in the Chaurdsi Mdl, of which tire 
boundaries are given in the article Chaurdsi. It was known 
also as the Naulakhi Alai ;* but what portion of the present 
Des was included in, or excluded from it, is very doubtful. The 
ided of this tract ever yielding, as its name implies, nine lacs of 
rupees, is surprising to us who view it in its present state ; and 
the name of Naulakhi Mai notwithstanding its avowed pros- 
perity from the time of Akbar to Aurangzob, particularly in the 
reigns of Tremal Cband and Bdz Bahddur, may with some 
reason be deemed an exaggeration. 

That these wild regions yielded, not long before onr accession, 
more revonuo than they do at present, is easily accounted for by 
the intestine troubles of Kamaon on the North, and of Kohil- 
khand on the South, which induced a large refugee population 
to resort to them for security ; and that they have somewhat 
deteriorated of late years may be accounted fur by our early 
assessments having been too high, which has necessitated presen 1 
deductions ; and by a withdrawal of some portion of its popula - 

* I Suspect tikis to bo • corruption of Mobil, “estate," but nut being penomilW 
acquainted vith tbs district in question, I bmUto to attar it on t prmwptior B. 
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tion, which, has been induced by tho quiet and security which 
pwnil in more favoured spots in the neighbourhood. Notwith- 
standing, however, their npparent deterioration, there can ho 
settle doubt that the Dos is gradually onoroarhing upon the 
Tarif, and that there is prospect of further improvement by a 
judicious application of the abundant means of irrigation whioh 
nature has placed at our disposal. 

We rnny be preth oortain that, even in the most palmy days 
of the Naulakhi MAI, the Des had not advanced into the Tar&i 
so far as it now has, and that it was chiefly the Northern portion 
of the Toril which was so prosperous under tho rulo of the 
Earn ion Rojas. 

The fact of tho Mahoraedans not. being able to extend their 
dominions to tho foot of tho hills, proves that the portion beyond 
the Des must have boon nearly, if not quite, as inhospitable 
ami insalubrious as it is now ; for wo cannot but conceive, fliBt 
nothing would have protected it. against aggression but a thick 
oelt of jungle on its Southern border, which would have in- 
vested that tract with more terror than thousands of armed 
men. That there was no indisposition to acijinii territory in 
that direction we ktnw from two invasions of the tnno of A k liar, 
though he profeswxi to hum given a Sannd to tlu< Kanmon Uaju, 
Itudar Chund;* and that there was no strength in the Kami- 
onis to oppose them, if the Mahomeduns had determined on it, 
wo know iYotu their appeals to Rustam lvhim for assistance 
against the Kathcryas; from the easy occupation which was 
effected lor a abort time by tho Imperial- general, 'Amatulloh 
Khan; from the purchased retreat of the Rohillns after their 
first invasion; and from the feeble resistance offered at a later 
period to the Qorkhas. Indeed, from the establishment of the 
Mahometan Empire down to tin. present time, wo cannot con- 
template any period when the Dos, or tho cleared plain, was 

« Rsfcr feed was to an of Kalyta Ctwad, wko MtaUitbd AWnJi « tkf 
fspHsL hsihiylf urn fasadsd by Ruhr Quad. 
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cultivsted no far North as it now is. What the Tarfi may have 
been in olden tune it is not possible to say j but there arc many 
symptoms of the tract having enjoyed a prosperous state long 
antecedent to the times of the Chnud dynasty, when them was 
probably no Tar&i, but what was marked by rich cultivation and 
populous abode* of man. 

The occasional remains of ancient buildings and aqueducts 
assure us that it enjoyed un early period of prosperity, aud the 
allusions in the drama of Sakuntali to the soencry in the neigh- 
bourhood of the M&lin, whioh fulls into the (lunges near liijuor, 
could scttirely have been applicable, had the features of the 
country not been greatly changed since the time that Kkliiltan 
wrote. We runnot lie far wrong in supposing that i( follovml 
the fate and fortunes of the (loruklipiir jungle, which ti»m tho 
Chinese Travels lutoly published, we know to have h, . n tin site 
of dourishing towua beforo the fourth oeiituri, ami to lm\e 
presented signs of growing deterioration in the scumli, wlmu 
the Buddhist religion was upproaching the period ot :t e\*er- 
miuation in India. From this time to the omijmtmu ,.f t 1 m 
M uhomeduus, tho history of India is u complete bl.ink. and 
scarcely can wo extract a single fact from tin- volumumiH 
purauas, which, notwithstanding Colonel Vans Kcitm-di's em 
phatio denial, are now pretty well uekuowhslgtxl to have lnvn 
oompiled at this oompamtively late pei iod. 

In the Huhomedan histories the gloom is but little .Impelled , 
but whenever wo have allusions to these districts, wo limb every 
cause to edppoae that the oountry was at least as wild as it m 
now. All beyond Amroha, Lakhnor, ami Aeiilu is npiiken of as 
a desert, which the Imperial troops fear to penetrate. 

The moet northerly position ever mentioned is that of KlUmr, 
whan it is marked aa the boundary ol cultivation lit the close of 
the thirteenth century, in allusion to some rovmme n'loniiH m- 
troduoed by JaUlu’d-dln, the first of the Khilji dynasty, lint, 
beyond this, tyare ii net anywhere to be found the remotest 
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allusion to crossing even the Bamganga, except when Fens 
Shah is represented to have come for several successive years to 
Sambhal, to carry his inroads into the country of the Katheryas ; 
and, in another instance, when we hear of an Imperial com- 
mander having punned the Katheryas from B&d&on to the 
hills, 'hut not till they hod endeavoured to secure their- safety in 
the Tangles of Aonia, which are said by Abdu’l kidir Bad&oni 
to extond round that place no less than twenty-four Km.* The 
exaggeration is evidently great, but if the statement is even 
nrtially true with Tespoct to Aonla, we may be sure that the 
country under the hills was not in a much better condition. 

We then come to the period alluded to at tho beginning of 
this article, when, during a few years of the Moghul dynasty, 
the prosperity of the tract in some measure revived ; but it was 
not .long before it again declined, for even in the time of 
Muhammad Shah, we find tho neighbourhood of Kashipur thus 
described by Shaikh Y&r Muhammad, an acute observer, who 
wrote an amusing account f of his embassy of condolence to the 
Kamion Baja, Devi Ch&nd, in a.h. 1130: 

j Jr*- J J ip ) i AyJ p 

) *** c ^ (*iA“ 

jt* ^1 jlel j PT 

} A Jp* \i)^ jj* \j>\***f 

* Xit 

kilc* j C lj d£ sly! 

t This appeal* in s collection of letteri entitled M bdin4 Kalandar,” which ha* 
been printed in qnuto in Oelcntte, under the title cf^Dnctomllnihs.” There arr 
mm intawriof eUnaona in thin work to the early pmgreai at the Britiah' in India 
I mm$ tad this in the India Ofiee IOny-lk 
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Not long after tibia, we find the Jesuit Tieffenthalar thus 
describing the commencement of the route from Budarpdr to 
Almorah — " On traverse d’abord «» dcteri long dc 20 millet, 
dans le quel on trouve des arbres extrimement haute,” etc. 

So that, after all, theser districts do not present a very Tin- 
favourable contrast with their condition under the preceding 
administration. Enough, at any rate, has been adduced to 
shew, that there was no occasion to plaoe the Des boundary of 
Badion and Sambhal in a more advanced position than has 
been represented in the map. 

Dhdlfi, 11m 

Collections levied from As&mis to cover village expenses, 
generally at the rate of one anna to every rupee, or a seer of 
grain to every maund of actual produce.— Rohilkband. 

In the Central and Lower Doab and Saugor it is generally 
used in combination with Jama, aa Jama-Dkalf, and is synony- 
mous with Dhir-Mcbb, q.t. 

Dh&rbachh, VTCTO! 

Dh&rb&chh means any even or general distribution ; but the 
term is chiefly in use. in the central portion of these provinces 
to denote an imperfect Pattidari tenure, in which part of the 
village lands is held in common, and part in severally; the 
profits of the land held in common being first appropriated to 
the payment of the Government revenue and village expenses; 
and the balance, whether under or above, being distributed 
among the proprietary body according to the extent of their 
respective holdings. 

Dh&rb&chh, in short, is synonymous with the meaning most 
generally given to B&chh in the Western Provinces, and Bighi* 
dam in the Eastern: under frhich latter term the tenure has 
been properly described in the Printed Glossary. — See Dh&la 
andDh&r. 
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Dbdrdlitird, VTT^TT 

The boundary formed by a stream. The changes in the course 
of streams form a frequent robjeot of disputes, which are settled 
on this principle, especially in Rokilkbund, by determining where 
the deep stream flows ; from dhdr, or dhdla, a stream, and dhurd, 
a boundary. 

The prinoiplfi is very good where land is gained by gradual 
aooretion, but is opon to objection where the lost lands are 
capable of identification, and is opposed not only to the sensible 
maxim, “Quod visfluminix de tvo pradio detrarmt ei viciuo pradio 
altulerii, palam tuvm remand"— but to Regulation XI. of 1826, 
whioh was based or the decisions of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlat 4 and the replies of the law officers, and which regu- 
lates the principle to be observod in such disputed cases, wherein 
S law of immemorial usage does not prevail. The consequence 
il, that oven where tho Dh&rdhurd, law is acknowledged, the 
decisions in those extreme cases are not found to be uniform. 
Note to p. 251, Vol. III. of “ Jlarington's Analysis and p. 140 
of “Notioes of Suits/' by Mauiuvi Muhumnunl Bokar. 

Dhonchd, Ury>j Yffa 

Four-ond-a-half. The word is found in arithmetical tablou 
of the multiplication of fractions, whioh are in constant use 
with our surveying Amins, when reducing thoir linear measure- 
ments to Bighas. The words used by them in fractional multi- 
plication are— 


Deorh&, 




Dhomi, 

vm 

ItJkJ 

H 

HontA, 

iTTr 

VSiya 


Dhonobi* 




Pondiii 

* it 
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Khonchd, AWt U-/ 6J 

SatonchU, \cffi* 7$ 

The size of the fields rarely requires Amigs to go beyond this. 

Dhtir, ijj 

The twentieth part of a Biawa, and therefore equal to a 
Biswdni. The word is little used in the Upper Provinces, ex- 
cept in Benares ; but is common in Behar. 

Dhurfi, tysj 

A boundary. The word is used chiefly in (he Do/lb and Uohil- 
khand, and is sometimes pronounced I ilium. -Noo Dhanlhdra. 

Dhurknt, ^1* 

An advance of rent p iid by As&tm’s to Ztimind/trs in the month 
of Jeth and Asarh. —Benares and K. Oudli. 

Dhauri, \ftft 

A coiTuption of Adhauri (from adha, half ) ; a bull's hide out 
into two pieces. — Dehli. 

Dharah, jyw VKf 

A percentage on all weighments of goods imjiorlod into the 
dty. The word is peculiar to Nurpur, in tho Panj&b. 

Dharf, wft 

A measure of five seers. 

Dharwkf, 

To asce r ta i n by guess, in ease of a dispute, •» to the quantity 
til land in actual cultivation, on which to estimate the Jam*.— 
Eastern Oudh. 
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Dharti, I^aj *£r 

Discount and commission. Applied to increase of demand 
upon land; also to an item entered according to usage by 
bankers in excess of cash advanced; being generally about 
three per cent. — Saugor. 

Bisbtbandbak, ffem n r 

The pledge of real property, being that which the debtor can 
keep in view, such as land, houses, etc., from Sansk. fffc druhti, 
sight, and bandhak, pledge. Hypothecation. It is not much 
used in the North-West, except in Benares. — See Bhogbandhak. 

Bubsf, y«J() 

, The percentage allowed to Government farmers on the 
revenue paid to Government; formerly 10 per cent, i.e. two 
hums' produce out of twenty— Saugor.— See Dobiswi, from 
which it is contracted. 

Dofaslf, 

Land producing two crops a year. It is also known by the 
names of Dobar, Dos&i, Dos&hi, and Jutheli. 

DAhf, ^5 

Alluvial formations. A mark of village boundaries.— See 
Dudha. 

Dobiswf, ftfwwft 

An allowance, reduction, or cess of two Biswas out of twenty ; 
or ten per cent. The right of the Zamindar in land, as Mali- 
kana is in money. Dobiswi is frequently given by Mafidara to 
Zaminddrs, particularly when they are not confident of the 
validity of their tenure. 
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Dohli, Jv 

Service land ; applied in the Dehli territory as Baunda in the 
Do&b. — See Bhfindari. But in many places within that terri- 
tory it is only that land which is given to Brahmans. Dohli, 
or Dohri, is also applied there to the perquisite of Fakirs at 
harvest time. 

Daul, Jy tft* 

Estimate of assets for the purpose of assessment. Daulnama 
was the name given to the extract from this estimate, which 
was made over as a Potta to the party who was to pay the 
revenue. 

lijSj us—lji j JdbJJ Xjj) & lyT 4*UjJ 

— Extract from the “ Eit&b-i K&nun.”. 

Daul properly means a form, and is used in parts of Behar 
to express the formal application made by a ryot to a Zamind&r 
for permission to cultivate land. This application, with the 
word “ granted,” or the signature of the Zamind&r alone 
written on it, is given back to the ryot, and does duty for a 
Potta.— B. 


Hon, UJt > fi 

A fraotaox^tJ. division of an estate.— Gayhwal. 

Dung&ni, Jirrft 

A small fractional division of an estate. — Kam&on. 

Bar, jd ^ 

A rate; whenoe Darbandi, used to express the rate of rent of 
each field in the township.— Bee Darbandi. > 
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Dariviiburd, 

Dariyashikast, ^WlfiPWJ 

lauds nit away by enorouclinumts of u rivor; from u 

river, and lmn/,u), to bear away, and sfnkmtan, to brouk. 

Djiriyiilmr.imiul, 

Alim ion. lands mliiitucd from a rivor ; from Jury a, it rivor, 


and bmu'h ulan , 1 1 ► mviut), to <‘omo up. 

Darivahunir. 


Si'o Ibmvuliiii.imml. 


lhiliolur.':, 

V,*J 


Titlioi An a I low hi uv, or tax, of ten per oont. ; from tlah, 
ton. — Sir Pull. Ilk. 


Dnrnmml, 

A term in keeping the Hint; an account of fees paid for 
serving processes; the return of a process: from the Persian 
to come in. 

Dorbundi, ^xjjJ 

A statement of tho different rates of a village ; also, assessing 
the price or value of crops or produce. 

Dasthni’l-’aml, Jol^ q w y wi WU l 

A body of instructions and tables for the use of revenue 
officers under the Native Government Notwithstanding the 
frequent appeal by Kknfingoes and our early European official! 
to the DastfruVaml, no two copies can ever be found which 
ooneqiond with eaoh other, and in moat mapeots they widely 
differ. Those which profeae to be oopiod from the Dutfal- 
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’ami of Akbor, are found to contain on oloao examination sundry 
interpolations of subsequent periods. 

Besides the Dosturu’l-’aml, another hook, called the ’Ami 
Da Mur, was kept by the ^hmingoes, in which ware recorded all 
orders which were issued in supersession of DastdruVaaL 
It is probable that the Dasttiru’l-’amls in use, shortly before 
our administration, were compiled from both these books, and 
hence have arisen the variations noted above. 

Ffrighkhatana, *lfiWrTWT 

A fee on writing a Fkrigk-khattl, sometimes taken by Pat- 
whris. The term Fkrigh-khstti is oorrectly explained ia the 
Glossary to signify a written release or acquittance. 

Kariph-kliatli means a receipt given at the close of the year 
by the Znmmd.ir to the ryot, stating t hut all rent imd demands 
of all sorts ha\o been paid for that year.— H. 

Fautinamu, 

A document reporting the death of an ineumlient ond the 
names of bis heirs : from tho Arabic faut, death. 

Fard, d^i 

A list., a sheet, a statement. Thus Fard-i-K4sht is a state- 
ment of a ryot’s cultivation, from hUM, cultivation ; and Fard-i 
Tashkis is la sottlement record, from tathkit, specification, aswvw- 
nient. — Sec Fird in the Printed Glossary. 

Farmdn, *RT*nw 

A royal mandate ; an order ; a patent. In English it ass um es 
various shapes, as Firman, Pharmaun, and Pliirmand. 


I'.trod, V ^ 

Literally down, deeoendmg, alighting. A. term used in the 
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customs’ department to express the arrival and deposit of goods 
within certain defined limits. 

Fary&di, 

A plaintiff; from oby faryud, a complaint, lamentation. 

I 

Fasl, J*i iron 

A season, crop, harvest ; and hence the term fasli is applied 
to the era established with reference to the harvests of Hindu- 
stan. These harvests occur twice in the course of the year ; one 
is known by the name of Kharif, and the other by the name of 
Rabi’. The former is correctly explained in the Printed 
Glossary, under “Fusly Kheruf,” to signify the autumnal 
harvest of rice, millet, etc. 

Rabi’ signifies the spring crop, or dry harvest, comprising 
peas, wheat, barley, gram, etc. The common people sometimes 
denote these harvests by other names. — See Asarhi. 

Khar if is derived from the Arabic the falling of 

autumnal rains, the gathering of antumnal fruits ; and thns it 
came generally to mean the gathering of harvest : whence the 
term Al-Mukh&rif (not noticed by either Golius or Richardson) 
a tribute gatherer. 

Rabi’ literally means spring (Focock, Spec. Hist. Ar. p. 181), 
and it may therefore appear strangely applied to a Muhammadan 
lunar month, which in course of time makes a revolution of all 
the seasons, occurring sometimes in winter, sornetimes in summer, 
sometimes in spring, sometimes in autumn. But the false prophet 
cared little for chronological propriety, and adopted in his new 
calendar the names of tho old Arabian months of the solar year 
without any reference i-i their meaning, or more probably without 
reflecting that in a short time they would become exceedingly in- 
appropriate. In the same way, Jal&lu’d-din, when he reformed 
the Persian-calendar, introduced similar anomalies, and the names 
of many of the months, as at present applied, deport widely 
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from their original meaning. ifardad, for instance, is the pre- 
siding angel of winter (Farhang-i Jah&ngiri), bat the present 
month of Mardad is July * 

With respect to the period during which the harvests Inst, 
authorities are by no means agreed ; some, like the DlwAn 
Pasond, give eight months to the Kharif, and four to the 
Babi’ ; others, like the Zuhdat-ul kawinin, and Raj Rup,f give 
six months to each harvest. It is not easy to define the exact 
period of each, as the occupations of both harvests are, during 
some months, carried on simultaneously. Thus the sowing of 
the Rabi’ and cutting of the Kharif, and very frequently the 
ploughings for both harvests, are carried on at the same time, 
and it becomes difficult to say to which harvest most labour is 
devoted. 

There is an attempt made to explain the cause of this differ- 
ence of opinion respecting the duration of the two harvests in 
the second book of an anonymous DasturnVaml. The author 
says, “ Some writers assign different periods to the Rabi’ and 
Kharif. In the Subah of Bengal the Kharif has nine months, 
and tho Rabi’ three. In Orissa the Kharif has ten months, and 
the Rabi’ two;” so that, if this bo the real cause, we must 
always regard tho country of the writer, when we consider his 
accounts of the periods of Rabi’ and Kharif. 

• And Murd&d is always July according to Bichardson. The worth in the 
Farhang-i Jahingiri are J-oJ j and Bashidi repeats the state- 

ment in the same words, but also says it is the name of the fifth month of the solar 
year. Perhaps the anomaly may arise from tie harvest alluded to being that of the 
mop which is sown in tho winter, and reaped in the summer like the Babi - It. 

t He obaervea that the Indiana begin their year at the new moon of the month of 
Mihr, which is the commencement of tho rainy season ; and their year n divided into 
two parti : the Kharif, from tho new moon of Mihr (tho seventh Persian month— 
8cptomber) to Sipandhrmuz (the twelfth month— February), 6 months and 178 days . 
and the Babi, from the new moon of Forward! (the first month— Af arch) to Sbah- 
riwar (the sixth month— August), A months and 187 days— total, 365 days. At the 
same time he observes that the people of Irin and Turin continue to reckon Babi 
first— B. 
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Faiwtla, tfcnrr 

Adjustment, decision, decree, settlement. It i> an Arabia 
word, derived from tlio /<*»/ mentioned above, which signifies 
'utting, separating, disjoining; and henco applied to a season. 
Hence also /ami is a judge, Ikwuuho he discriminates between 
right and wrong, and the decision given by him is a faitala. 
Ibn-i Arab 8hAh calls the Day of Judgment .The 

word Mufussil, so familiar to our ears, is similarly derived, sig- 
nifying districts, or territory separated from tho seat of Govern- 
ment. 

Gachh, 4 

Portiou of an estate, held separately. — Pumeab, Behir. — B. 

GAnwbat, ^fy>^ sftre 

A division of a Taluka into separate villages, or of the several 
Dikhill MauzAs of nn Asli village: from Wtl gahv>, a village* 
and batiui, to be divided. — Soe GAtAbaudi. 

Ounwkharcha, wiTOCT 

Kr ponses incurred in tho municipal administration of n village ; 
from game, a .village, mid Mmrach, expenditure. This item is 
called also Malba in tho Western part of these provinces. The 
literal meaning of that term is refuse, sediment, dirt ; and is 
applied, like GburbarAr, q. r. in the senso of GAAw kharoha, or. 
oocount of the many small items tin-own into it, whioh oonld 
not be inolndod under any other more specific head. 

In the Panjib thL fund is often applied to the entertainment 
of travellers in a Muaulman village ; defalcations not saroesding 
ten rupees an also paid from it 


GAnwtf, 

Of, or belonging to, a village; especially applied m Giiv 
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yiiawha to tho several expenses of municipal administration, 
suoh aa wages of accountants, craftsmen, and police.— Saugor. 

Gftuh&n, 

A village mode over by its propriotora to any person on a 
permanent Jama, with all tho privileges of Zamind&r. — Eastern 
Oudh. 

Gaunta, l!i/ 

Village expenses. — Bunddkhand. — iSee Ganwkbarcha. 

Gauntiya, Jrffe*R 

A small hamlet. All these words are derivatives from gunw, 
a village. 

Gautika, IL5/ wfhrhn 

The head manager of a village, equivalent to a mukaddam 
elflowhoro. — Sohagpur. 

Gatabandi, «lldiq*^l 

Tho division of a village, by Giitas, corresponding with 
Khetbat. The opposite of Gat&bandi is Puhabundi. 

Gatabandi is a peculiar kind of tenure under which tho fields 
of indi\iduul proprietors are not found in juxtn -position, but 
scattered through many villages. Thus the boundaries of one 
village aro frequently found to contain lands belonging to other 
villages, while some of its own fields will be included in the 
boundaries of another village, and that, perhaps, uot contiguous. 
Tho touuro assumes various forms of complex!!} , being some- 
times exceedingly intricate. It is found to prevail extensively 
in tho Central and Lower Doab, Bareilly, and Benares. Tho 
mode of recording it is detailed iu paragraphs 225 to 2117 of the 
Board’s Settlement Circular. 


tol. n. 


11 
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"We owe the discovery of this kind of complex tenure to late 
years, when a more perfect system of registration was esta- 
blished at the Settlements made under Beg. IX. of 1833 ; but it 
is by no means such a rarity as it was considered when first brought 
to notice. It is found to prevail over various parts of India. 

Gatha, wttt 

The twentieth part of a Jarib, or measuring chaiu. Each 
Gatha contains three Ilalil gAz, q.v. The word is derived from 
gnilind, to join, to unite by knots. 

Gaz, £ TO 

A yord. 3 Gaz zz 1 GatM, and 60 Gaz — 1 Jarib.— See 
UAhi g Az, and the Printed Glossary, under Guz and Gudgo. 

Ouyal, Jl/ TOTO 

The land of deceased BiswAdArs lying unclaimed; land 
coming under the management of the Malguzar after an Asami 
deserts his village.— Ilohilkhand, Dehli, and Upper Doab. It 
is called also Uth; both derived from worth signifying de- 
parture— -the* former from TOT gone, and NT1T a person ; the 
latter from TONT to rise np (and depart).* It is equivalent to 
the Giitkul of the Dekkan ; from the Sanskrit TO gata, gone, 
passed away, and kul, family, lineage. 

GatcwAr, & 

Is also synonymous with Khctbat— See GAtAbandi. 

Ghardwari, TOV$ 

An illegal cess from shopkeepers and householders; from TO 
ghar, a house, and dmr, a door. 

* This derivation ii from Col. Sykes, in J.RA.B. No. IT. p. 208, trot a* the word 
ii sometime* written and pronounced tka(kut, may it not he from 1WT to decrenm Y 
-Laid. 
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Shari, 

An hour; or the instrument for measuring time. As a 
revenue word, it is applied to the sub-division of a village ; 
thus, Khandigdnw in Dehli is divided into 144 L&ngris, each 
Lkkgri containing 8 Gnafia. 

Gharphdnt, vrtTSfn 

An arrangement made by tbo manager of an estate, or by the 
shareholders themselves, for the payment of the Government 
revenue by each village, when more than one is included in a 
lease.— Eamaon. 

Gharpnttf, 

A house- tax, now abolished.— Kamdon. 

Gharwara, »j\ : / 

The local name of a sub-division of a portion of Bundelkhand, 
extending from about Tirohan to the Jumna, said to have been 
bestowed rent-free on Kanaujiva Brahmans by Baja Bam, 
Bagbel. It may perhaps be derived from the Ghora mentioned 
above, q.v. 

Ghair mazriVah, 

Uncultivated laud ; from the Arabic j-i ghair, not, and 
mazru’ah, cultivated. 

Ghdtdm, ^131/ Wfft 

The name of a toll levied on crossing rivers or hill-passes; 
from Ghdt, a pass or ford. 

Ghfkar, jL£ vftar 

A tax for pasturage in the hills, chiefly in use in Eilpuri 
equivalent to Gob&l in the plains. 



u 
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Gbunt, ^ 

Bent-free lnnds, assigned as endowments of religious esta- 
blishments.— Gafhw&l and Karndon. — See Gi'mth. 

Ghurbaiar, ; \y,^ 

Dues levied on every sharer and under-tenant in proportion 
to tho whole expenses incurred during the year.— Rundolkhand. 

The word is derived from Glnirn, a dunghill, or sweepings; 
as all kinds of miscellaneous items are included. — See Gahw- 
khsrcha. s 


Chord, \j^ riYrr 

Ghord, or Bhatghord, subsequently known as Ahnmdabad 
Ghord, is tho name of an old and extinct Sirkiir, which, ac- 
cording to the register in the “A’in-i Akbari,” contained 39 
Italidls, nud yielded a revenue amounting to 7‘J, <>‘3,780 Dams. 
But it. is evident that this Sirkdr was almost entirely unknown, 
for tho, names of. the Mahtils are not given, nor is then 1 any 
roooid of measurement ; nevertheless, wo may fairly prosumo 
that Tirohan, Clubumau, Darsondn, and Barn, and tho groator 
part of tho Rowah territory, wore included in Ghord. It might 
have been supposed that the Fargnnahs below tbo Gbats, bor- 
dering on the Jumna, would have had separate names and areas 
in tho Imperial Records, but it appears from an examination 
of an aneiont. grant conferring rent-free lands on tho Kdzi of 
Rarscnda, that, tho Farganah of that name is distinctly said to 
be included in Ahniudalvul Ghord. Bara, also, we know from 
tho authentic records of our own history, was under the RcwaU 
Baja till the time of Asufu’d Jkiulah, and tho present Zaminddr 
of tho Farganah is a Bagliel, oouiurtcd with the RcwaU family* 

* •* I have itHrd that Parpmah Barnh wa* in.-’uitivt in tht Shlir of lihalfrhon, 
«• the authority of Sir II. Elliot's UIouku) ; but mom that work (loos not contain 
arach. mfonaation respecting the territorial divisions icmioiuxl with tliia Parganali. 
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Ghord, moreover, still exists under the name of Ghori Xliis, 
on tho bonlors of Tirohin and Chibumau. The patent above 
alluded to won issued by 'Aluingir in a.h. 1006 . From about 
this period to the decline of the monarchy, Chord wu better 
known, and even iSingniuli is said to have been added to it 
An Amil also was established in Tirohtin, who used to rondo 
in the fort built by Itumuit Kdi, but tike wholo Birkdr was 
subject to constant annexations and separations, according to 
tho extension or diniinutieu of Muhoinudau influence in those 
wild purls. 

If anything were wanting to show how little this part of the 
country between the bills and the Jumna bad been subdued 
by the Mahometans up to the time of Akbur, we might satisfy 
ourselves by iiudiug the Afghan ompTors attacking Kantit, 
which is said to 1 h» “a dependency of Fauna.” Here, also, ns 
in the case of Imnd/i, we have another mistake respecting names, 
which we can only correct by referring to t»tlu>r histories ol tho 
same period. Hriggs, in his translation el Kerishtu, speaks of 

In fmt, t lists ms fsw paila iif tlicue Provinces regarding the rally history of which 
Isw m known. In Ills •• Atii-i Akinin" tlis gums revenues anil tlui number of tnahlls 
in Ithutgheiu iiic nisi sly gnen, Ills iiunies nl tin* iiudiMs nrs not sjK’sillsil. If Ilanib 
whi iiisluilul in tins Sukiit, it miht Imvs craned to belong to Kuwait, imperially if tho 
latter Ismtni) wsis iiih'I llut, at all events, alter tin downfall of Uio Empire, it 

would Hivm Ilia' llaiali rsvsilsil to liswali It la generally la'lisvsd in 

ths I’aigauuh that the Nuwwhb \ aztr’a authority waa established then* previous lo ll»o 
I lias iif Aaiilu'il-daiilali, ami that Ills Hurrah Uughels, wishing to throw off thsii alle- 
giance to Itswah, mid to mvtire to themselves proprietary possessum, sided with tlio 
Nuwwhb Va/.ir, ami olfonxl to pay a amal! Iriliulo. Ths Naw whb aooopted tlfia offer, 
protsstsd thorn from Itswah, ostillrnii'd tlism in thsir /nnifmlArt position, and auliso* 
quently augmenlod tint aniall tribute into a regular jama’. Howovri thin may la; 
thorn aro ruiuplots iuyouiiIs of thssontsiit hstwosu Aaulu’d-duuluh nod ths Ivrwah 
ltttjn, from which it would sosm lint Iturah waa thou for tho licit time fairlv iiuncicd 
to the Ondh dominions.” --Mr. It. Tompls’a I ! spurt on Iturah, Sol. Use. N.W.I. 
Vol. IV. p. 412. Uo stales in anothor place (j*. 400) that, in 1778, whsu the 
NawwAb’s force, commandod by Mr. Oslairoo, proved victorious over the Itya, the 
Pargan&h was fanned out to Mr. Osborno himself, and subsequently, in 1801, uvlsd 
h the British.— B. 
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“ Baibhaddar Ray, Raja of Kutamba, a place dependent on 
Patna,” instead of “ Kantit, dependent on Pauna,” as it should 
be. Now, if Kantit was at that time dependent on Panna, even 
according to the shewing of Musulman histories, we most not be 
surprised if Ohibumau, Darsenda, eto., were also little known till 
the time of \Alamgir. 

In a Dasturu’l-'aml of the later Empire, Panna is entered 
as containing 115 Mah&ls, and Ahmadabad os containing nine 
Hah&ls, and at this time there was a specification of Pargonuhs, 
which we do not find in Akbar's register. 

The " Hadikatu'l Ak&h'm ” describes Tirohdu as dependent 
on Sirk&r Arail, or Tarhar (nix Mah&ls) ; but this was at a 
period long subsequent, when Allahabad was under the Govern* 
ment of the Nawwab Wazir. 

Under all circumstances, we may perhaps consider that the 
limits which have been assigned to Ghora in the Dustur Map 
are not far wrong, but it is not easy to speak with confidence 
on the subject, as this part of the country was rarely, or never, 
visited by the Imperial generals, and we can only take advantage 
of such slight and incidental allusions as can be obtained in the 
absence of more satisfactory information. 

Ghumdo, jLjf ipre 

A term applied to as much land as can be ploughed by one 
pair of bullocks in a day. — Dehli. 

The Ghum&o, however, has in many places lost its original 
meaning, and is used as a measure of land of varyiug extent. 
In Jalandar it is stated to be one-fifth of a bigha only, while in 
Wadin it is three-fourths of an acre. Eight kan&ls make a 
ghum&o, and two kan&ls are rather more than one bigha. 

Ghair imimkin, Jlqjnfl«r 

Barren waste ; unproductive land ; not capable of cultivation 
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(contracted from )-i ghair mumlri/uSl zard’at, Le., 

“whose cultivation is not possible”). 

Girdawarf, ^b/ 

Falroling, inspecting, going the rounds (from the Persian 
gird, circuit, circumference, and dwardan, to bring).— 
See Girduwar. 

Grihasth, txSJ «rfqr 

A householder, a villager, a ryot. This word formerly indi- 
cated that stage in the life of a Brahman when he lived in a 
house 'tiM'Uii i g'nf, ordinary duties of lifo ; but is now applied 
to agriculturists generally, tn which sense it is the equivalent of 
faWPf peasant (from Sansk. house, and ^ domain). 

Grihastbi, of-**/ 

Husbandry.— From the above. 

Gola, <!/ iftWf 

The name of a tract of country which once comprehended a 
great part of the present district of Shahjah&npdr. It is said 
to have contained 1484 villages, and, before the time of the 
Bohillas, to have comprised ten Tappas. 


Havel i. 

Islamabad. 

Aurangabad. 

268 Villages. 

277 Villages. 

34 Villages. 

Pilkhana. 

Chakidpdri. 

Qodarna. 

70 Villages. 

847 Villages. 

103 Villages. 

Nigohl 

Majhwa. 

Mali. 

112 Villages. 

135 Villages. 

139 Villages. 


Murtafdbad ’ur/Jitoan. 

106 Villages. 

Th&kur TJday Singh of Paw&in seized upon the Tappas of 
Islamabad, Jiwan, Aurangabad, and part of llaveli, and formed 
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the Parganah of Pawiiin. Godarna, Nigohi, and part of Ilavell 
wont to form Kigohi. Bardgaon was formed from Pilkhana 
and part of Havcli. Chakidpuri and part of Majhwa went to 
form the Southern part of Puranpur; and Mat( and part of 
Majhwu wont to fonu Khotar. I have been particular in my 
enquiries respecting this Muhdl, both from its intrinsio intorost 
as a “ terra incognita,” and because it cannot bo concealed, that 
if 50 many large districts havo been formed from Gola, tho 
“iVin-i Alt liar i ” gives it a very inadequate ami — only 24,040 
Big'nns. The above sub-divisions aro taken from a Zillabandi, 
dated as far back us 1119 Fasli, which is in the possession of 

tho Knm'uigtw's. Tt, not easy to discredit tb’*>-roiiim * wo 

must presume, as is of course highly probablo, that tho greater 
portion of this modern Gola must Imvo been uncultivated in 
Ak bar's time, and that, tho Northern and Kastern lxmiidurios 
being undefined, now clearances, as they were made, wero 
added to the original Mahdl of Gola; so that when tho Zilla- 
bnndi was subsequently made, its limits had increased to an 
extent utterly inconsistent with the entry in tho “Aiu-i Akbari.” 
The greater portion of Khotar, and parts of Bardgduw and 
Paw tun, have, therefore, been oxcluded from the Dastur Map, 
as serving to represent more accurately the limits of Gola as 
known in Akbar’s time. 

It has been supiMwed that the first historical mention which 
wo have of this remote region is in tho “ Akbarndma,” where 
that strange madman, K umber Diw&na, is represented as ex- 
tending his ravages into Kant* Gola, until ho was defeated 
by ltukn Klidn; but it was in truth mentioned before this 
period, for it is evident that Gola is meant, when it is stated 
in Ferishta that IlisdmvT Mulk was, in A.n. 1377, appointed 
to the Government of Oudh, Sambhal, and Korla. llis work 
was written subsequent to the “Akbarndma,” but, in writing of 


« The nemo of thi* Mahil it frequently coupled with Gobi in old hiatoriaa. 
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past times, he nover adopts modern territorial divisions, and, 
therefore, there is no reuson to suppose that flola was not in 
existence in the year mentioned;— in fad, we have pom live 
proof of its existence before that period, for Xiau'd-din llamf 
distinctly mentions Gola in the reign of ’Aluu’d-din Jvhilji, a.i). 
1296 to 1316 . 

Wo may also bo ullowed to indulge in the s|>ocolution that 
Qola is perhaps mentioned by I'a-hiau (a.ii. 899) under the 
name of Ilo-li, in the following passage of the Kieneli transla- 
tion: — “ lin passant la riviere Jlmj, et so dirigwint an midi 
l’espaco do trois yvou yan, on arrive i\ no foret nominee 

Now, us (j is changed by the Chinese traveller into li — as 
in the instance of Gang (the Ganges) into lleug, — it would bo 
no extravagant supposition to conceive that Gobi is represented 
by tho forest of Ilo-li, notwithstanding that its posit it'll is not 
very correctly represented. Indeed, all his bearings between 
tho Ganges and Gogra appear to bo wrong. 

Gontiy&, Sftfon 

Tho chief manager of a village; a Polel. In some places tho 
term is applied only to Brahmans who have tho management of 
villages. — Benares and Saugor. 

Gunjaisli, UaT 

A Persian word signifying capacity, and applied in fiscal 
language to tho capabilities of a village, particularly with refer- 
ence to a proposed increase of revenue. 

Gurdaclilma, 

Rent-free land given to a spiritual teacher; from Guru, a 
teacher, and I)achlm&, a fee or homage. 

Gurkhiri, aj^ 

Tho name applied to a mortgage in Bundolkhond, which is- 
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attended with the peculiar condition of leaving the mortgager 
to pay three- fourths of the revenue of the mortgaged land. 

Gari batui, 1T|T 

A division of produce previous to the threshing, clTccted by 
stacking the sheaves in proportionated shares; from a 
sheaf. — J tohilkhand. 

Gs?] riband, 

A description of Ma’afi tenur 4 in Bundelkhand, by which 
lands are held on paying a stipulated yearly tribute ; but not 
one-fifth the amount which ought to be paid. These favourable 
terms have been made by the Garhibauds themselves (luring the 
imbecile state of the former Government, which had not power 
or force sufficient to compel them to pay their proper quota. 
On its being demanded, they shut themselves up in their forts — 
hence the name — and if not the stronger party, were at any 
late sufficiently powerful to withstand any attack on the part of 
the Government. After standing a siege for weeks, the Govern- 
ment were glad to come to terms, and let them off their revenue 
for a stipulated yearly sum. The title dates from the first 
advent of the Alarathas iuto Bundelkhand, when they found a 
largo portion of the lands ceded by Cbattarsal to the Peshwa, 
held b\ these petty Thakurs, related either by blood, or caste, 
to the numerous local liajas, then in the country, to whom they 
were bound to pay a light quit-rent, or to perform military 
service when called upon. Some of them were younger branches 
of the reigning family, and others took advantage of the anarchy 
which followed tho demise of Govind Pandit, to seize upon 
adjacent villages, and fortify them. 

When the power of the Mar&tbas became consolidated, they 
soon perceived that the Garb! bands were difficult to deal with in 
every way ; slow and irregular in their payment of revenue * 
ready to tako offence at the slightest insult which they might 
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fancy had been cast on them, and capable, from their numerous 
lies of brotherhood and caste, of raising a formidable, and often 
successful, opposition to the Government, and making common 
cause whenever it was attempted to coerce even the weakest 
individual of their body. A continual struggle was therefore 
maintained between the Government and the Garhibands, which 
generally ended to the advantage of the latter ; and hence we 
still find them in full occupation of the territory which they 
usurped, and from which they could not be dislodged (Public 

MSS). 

Guzashta dar, jlo&adf 

A ryot who holds his lands by prescriptive right — literally, 
“ from time past,” az rnlhn-i guzashtah.—W. 

Hal f JU- fTW 

Literally, the present state. The word is used in revenue 
accounts to represent the existing state of Collections [chiefly 
those of the current year, as opposed to bakdya blu, those of 
past years], — See H&l Tauzi’. 

Hala, HI*. fTOT 

An instalment of revenue.— Dehli. 

H&lf, glU 

The Government assessment,— Dehli. 

Hal tauzf’, Jl*. 

An account of Collections for the current period. 

This word is also written taujlh> in w'hich case it would 
mean “ examination.” I am unable to say which is correct, both 
are used in the techni cal eenao,— *B. 
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Hdr, jU fTT! 

A sHb-divisioti, or pnr( of nil estate. lit Suugor it moans iho 
cultivated span' immediately round a village, which is quite 
op|M)W'd to the meaning it generally hoars in tho North-West, 
whoro it is applied (o tho land most distant from (ho silo of the 
village. 1.0. hoyoiid tho iiunij/ui. In Itundclkhaud, and Homo 
other plan's, if signifies a tract of hind, hut tho term in no way 
indicates separate |s*ssossiou of tho tract designated. All the 
sharers may hold land in one llfir. In tho tirst and last, sense, 
tho word may he supposed to 1 st derived from liar, a necklace, a 
eluiplet; in the second, from hariin, to tiro out. However fanci- 
ful this latter derivation may he, tho most miiniiigiimtivo culti- 
vator in Hindustan will declare that it is so called because both 
bullocks and men pi t fatigued (harjufr) before they roach it. 

llii/.ir ’/.iimin, cr .U 

Tho person who becomes security lof the iippearance of 
anotiu'r. 


IIabub.it, 

Articles formerly furnished gratis to men in authority, con- 
sisting of sheep, milk, eggs, blankets, hides, etc. Tin* system 
of Hahtih/il is not yet extinct, where Kiiropeau functionaries arc 
negligent, in the control of their cstuhlishiuoutH. 


Had, 

A boundary. 


A.-V. 


lludharuU, 




The settling and demarcation of boundaries. This lias boon 
most carefully dono in the N.W.1‘. preliminary to tho late 
.Settlement. When they were not pointed out by the parties 
concerned, they wore adjusted by arbitration. Wherevor dis- 
putes wore likely again to arise, it has boon usual to bury some 
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imperishable uutterial in tho oarth, according to tho instructions 
of tho Hindu lawgiver Manu (Chap. VIII. 249-251). “The 
persons concerned reflecting on the perpetual trespasses com- 
mitted by men hero below, through ignorance of boundaries, 
should Cause other land-marks to ho concealed under ground. 
Largo pieces of stone, hones, fails of cows, bran, ashes, potsherds, 
dried cowdung, bricks and tiles, charcoal, pebbles and sand, and 
substances of all sorts which tho earth corrodes not, even in a 
long time, should be placed in jars not appearing above ground 
on the common boundary.” — See also tho “Mit&khshara” on 
tho sumo subject. 

llnlbnndi, 

Is occasionally used in the sense of llalbardr and llalsnri, q.r. 

Also a tenure 'in Ajaon, Sirsanah, and the North Western 
parts of 1 family, in which a few llighns arc assigned 1o each 
Asami who has a plough, for tho cultivation of cotton and 
Indian corn, for which ho pays at tho rato of one rupee per 
Jfighii : for all other land in his occupation ho makes paj men t 
in kind. 

In Kamdon, ITalbandi is applied, as .lot is in tho plaius, to 
signify tho quantity of land under cultivation by any parly. 


Ilalka, 


.uU 


A village circuit. A boundary line which comprises the lands 
and dwellings of a Mau/a. The word, in Arabic, literally sig- 
nifies a ring. Ilalka, sa\s 1)<> Saey in a note ft) his “ K\c« rpta 
ex Abulfcda,” p. oW, ‘‘proprie cst annulus. TcmjMirihus re- 
contiorihus Ilalka dicti sunt indites pictorial) i, qui a pud Saltauos 
.ligyptiorum corporis eustodia* iuserviebant.” 


IMsari, fwnft 

Sub-division and apportionment of revenue on ploughs. Thu 
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assessment of a certain amount on each plough in a village 
The word is synonymous with Halbamli and Halbarir. 

Hakk, c u- fi 

Share or right. — See Hakk Malikdna in the Printed Glossary. 
This word enters into the composition of the seven following 
articles. 

Hakk bhenfc, CU# J>- gq[5ft 

Presents frequently made half-yearly by the Malzugirs to 
native officers in authority. 

5ft means “ meeting and the presents were made on meet* 
ing the great man who received the rent.. 

Hakiyat, fihnv 

Bight, share, proprietorship. 

Hakk hawaladar, j*. f* 

Hakk Hawdlad&r, or correctly, Hakk-i Hawalad&r, is the 
grain given to Shahnas, generally at the rate of a seer and a 
half to every maund. — Rohilkhand. 

Hakk kammeharf, 

Hakk siyanchdrf, <J*- fUTCmrft 

Hakk thokdarf, f * ri fr ft p fr 

Dues and fees to Ramins, etc., derived, according to old 
custom, from the inhabitants of villages, and varying in every 
Patti, but generally equivalent to about three per cent, on the 
Government revenue.— Kamdon and Garhwdl 
Kamin in the plains is applied to village servants, but in 
Kamdon it is used synonymously with Burba, to signify a 
superintendent of village management, whose office is in the 
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gift of Government, and generally hereditary. Seana bean the 
same meaning in Garhw&L 

Hakk zamindirf, j*- f* wftajnpft 

A Zamind&r’s proprietary right. 

Hariyaaw, yh,* 

A division of a crop, in which the ryot retains nine, and the 
zamind&r receives seven, parts. The wdrd is derived from Har, 
a plough, because tho ryot retains a ploughman’s share (one* 
eighth) more than the half. 

Harhamcsh, ij*-**/* 

The insertion of this barbarous expression into a grant is 
considered to imply perpetuity. The literal meaning of the 
word is “every always,” i.e. for ever and ever. 

Hasho minhai, yix 

That which, after being deducted, is entered in the Hasho 
and excluded from the rent-roll. The term is therefore applied 
to rent-free, Nankar, or other assigned lands. 

WjJ &a)\ j jii jl *cf\, 

JjjLi Aib 

See Bariz for a description of the Hasho. 

Hastobud, 

The learned translator of the Institutes of Timur says, at 
p. 367, that the meaning of this expression is not understood 
by liirn. It signifies a calculation on the data of the present 
“is”) and past (ty “was”). An estimate of the’ assets 
of a tract of land. Also, when corrupted into Hastnalnd, it 
signifies a remission granted by Zamind&rs for tho portion of 
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land failing in produce. The meaning of Hastobud has boon 
well explained in tbo Printed (Glossary, under Ilastabud,* 

Ilawaliidar, pMy* 

Ono employed to protect the grain before it is stored; a 
steward or agent employed for the management of a village; 
corrupted by the English into ITavilddr. — Sco the Printed 
Glossary under lluwdlud&r and lluvildtir. 

\ 

Ilibadar, 

A possessor of property by deed of gift ; from h ; b(l, a gift. 


Hibanaina, 

A deed of gift. 


f?W[ 

Ilissadarf, 


.11 • 1 • V 1 _ i* 


(Vpurtnersliip ; applied to ft village "hit h a number of 
sharers have a proprietary right in tbo land. From lima, a 
share, which has been explained in the Printed Glossary. 


Hissa halrimf, ffWttTfo*ft 

The share of produce to which the king, or ruler, is entitled. 
It is needless hero to entor on the controversies on this subject, 
respecting the amount, under the old law, Hindu and Muham- 
madan, to which ho was entitled. It is pretty certain, however, 
that, oven in the most favourable periods of Hindu rule, when 
they had to pay twenty other taxes besides that on laud, less 
was never takon from the ryots than they are now called upon 
to pay— at least, in these Provinces. 

Hissa half, . JU <u*. f|Wt 
A ploughman’s share, or wages in kind ; generally amounting 
to about one-eighth of the produce. 

* In Purnea.li it ropenodc* the village Juna'bandi entirely.— B. 
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Hissa kashi, ^ w. fgWT Wift 
The distribution and apportionment of shares according to 
strict genealogical succession. Several collectors, during the 
time of the Settlement, used to make out laborious statements of 
this nature, under a misapprehension of the particular course of 
enquiry enjoinod by Beg. VII. of 1822, for the purpose of regia* 
tering and seeming the rights of inferior sharers. 

Hissait, ftptl! 

A shareholder. 

Inch, ^ 

Security. — Dehli. 

Ikbachhi, 

Distribution of any sum or cess, levied upon all lands at an 
equal rate. — Central Do&b. 

Ikotra or Ekotra, \J>Sj or 

Ekatra, Tf^TfT 

The sum total. — Bundelkhand. 

It i 9 also applied generally to signify the numeral 101, as 
well as interest at the rate of one per cent, per mensem. 

Ijmali, TOTNft 

A tenure in which several persons hold an estate in common, 
each receiving a certain share of the rents, without actual divi- 
sion of the land. — B. 

Il&hi gaz, vmft TO 

The standard Gaz, or yard, of forty-one fingers, instituted by 
Akbar. After much controversy respecting its length, it was 
authoritatively declared by Government to be thirty-three inches 

U 
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long; and the declaration has been attended with considerable 
convenience to revenue officers, as a bigha measured by this 
yard constitutes exactly* five-eighths of an acre. The aeverbl 
opinions respecting the length of tho Ilahi Gas, and the means 
instituted for determining- the point, will be found given m 
detail in Thomas’s “Prinsep,” Yol. II. p. 88, and the Journal 
of the B.AJ3. voL YII. p. 42. — See Kos and Bigha. 

’Hikad&r, 

The person who enters into engagements at the Settlement— 
See Lumbardar, and Malguzar. 

Inglif», yJ&l 

A pensioner. 

Isti’mdl, JUcJ y ffi iT W 

Custom, usage. This word is employed to denote the peculi- 
arities in the use and pronunciation of Persian words which 
occur in the official documents of the courts of India. 

“ I subjoin a fow notes on the htt'mdl i U>ml. Those who wish to 
study this important subject, ought to make thci. .solves acquainted 
with the writings of Mirzu OafA, entitled ijsr 1 , 
aad A*- laiil jy); and a treatise by Anwar ’Ali on the spelling of 
Persian words, entitled Jtmlah i Jmld i Fdrsl. Those works have 
been lithographed, and are easily obtainable. 

“ The change in spelling, form, meaning, and construction, which an 
Anbio word; apparently without any reason, undergoes in Persian, or 
which an Arabic or a Persian word undergoes in Hindustani, is called 
imJj-ej lagarmf. The ta^arrufdt of Persian words aro included in the 
IjujS JUn&miI itii’mdl i fure, the usage peculiar to the Persians, and 
the ta^arrufiU of the Hindustani language, and of the Persian written 
in India, in tbs XJb JUcJ utfmdl i hind. A knowledge of the 
latter is of great importance, not only for thoac who read Fenian 
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booka written or printed in India, bat also for every Hindustani acholar ; 
for although the Isti'mil i Hind is looked upon with suspicion by 
learned natives, we have to bear in mind that its peculiarities are 
pmtikf adopted, and therefore correct So at least for the Hindu- 
stani, according to the proverb ^ai ) ^se* j»U lale. 

" In its relation to Persian the Isti’mil i Hind will, of coarse, in most 
cases, appear as something faulty; for the peculiarities may no longer 
be a natural form of development, or a |»U Lli, bat the result of 
ignorance, a Lli. Nevertheless, the Isti'mil i Hind it 

visible in every Persian book written by Indiana, from the works of their 
excellent historians down to a common dinner invitation (A«l. s iL«) of 
the daily life. Even the works of a writer like Abulfraxl, “ the gnat 
Hunsbl,” shew traces of it. Hence tbe troth of Hons. Garoin do 
Tassy's remark that every Persian scholar ongbt to be acquainted with 
Hindustani If this be true for the Persian scholar, it is much mon 
true for the compiler of a Persian dictionary ; for a good dictionary 
ought to be based upon a thorough knowledge of the language in all 
its forms of development, and must be a history of tbe language as well 
as a vocabulary. 

" But if wo only understand by Isti'mil i Hind the influence of the 
Hindi and Hindustani upon the Persian, wo would almost identify tbe 
term with " tbe usago of the Persian writers since the establishment 
of the Mogul dynasty." This would bo wrong; for the Isti'mil i 
Hind includes peculiarities which onco belonged to the Persian, aa 
shaken in Persia, but which the modern T rant, in the courso of its 
progress, has entirely discarded. In early times Persian had become 
the court language of Turin, and from Turin it was coined to India 
by the waves of the Turanian immigrants and invaders. Hence on 
tbe whole, the Persian of India is Toriniun. As Iatin in tbe Middli 
Ages, so was the Persian in Turin, and subsequently in India tin 
language of the learned. The works of the pre-classical and classical 
periods wero studied and imitated, and peculiarities have thus beer 
preserved which have long since disappeared in the frinl Persian 
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The difference between the pre-claasical and the modem Persian is, of 
coarse, not so greet as between Latin and any of the Bomanio lan- 
guages ; because the pre-classical Penian had already attained that 
logical simplicity to which our modem European languages happily 
tend; and though representing the growth of the Persian language 
during nine centuries, it is scarcely greater than the difference between 
the English of Fletcher and Beaumont and the English of our oentiuy. 
The Persian language has been compared to a bare tree, ttrippei of aU 
itt ham. This stripping process, however, is going on in every spoken 
language, and shews that the copious and beautiful forms of languages 
like Sanskrit, Gothic, Greek, and manywnodera mage languages, are as 
many illogical incumbrances. The sequences of events and the order 
of things which the imitative genius of the modem languages expresses 
by the order of the words, are expressed in the ancient languages by 
the annexation of words and particles rather than by a logical order of 
the words, as if the speaker was afraid that the hearer conld only 
understand those ideas for which there was an audible equivalent 
Whilst many are apt to look upon Gripping off the kavet as a matter of 
j egret, 1 would consider it as a Btep towards delivering the human 
mind from the fetters of form. Perhaps I tread upon contestable 
ground. But a fact remains : it is this, that of all nations whose lan- 
guages are preserved to us, the Persians are the first Arians that pitched 
the tent of speech on the elevated table-land of logical thought 
“Simplified, then, as the Persian language is, further change in termi- 
nations being impossible, the growth, as in modem English, is only 
visible in the pronunciation, the spelling and the meanings of words. 
For the study of this development a comparison of the works of the 
older wiitero with those of the modem, is essential; and as the Persian 
written and studied in India has hitherto been imitating the pro-, 
classical and classical Persian of the early invaders, the importance of 
the Isti’mul i Hind is easily recognised. 

“ The following peculiarities are said by native writers to bo oommon 
to the Penian of Turin and India. 

“ a. Many words end in the Turisian Penian in Cf (kaf) whilst the 
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Mnianhas&t*/ (gif); as a kind of partridge, in Tur. C& ; 
1 - ■* miehg, musk, in Tur. mushk; 1 a tew, in l'ur, 

u&t ; viX-y-i a drop, in Tur. uXiyj. Similarly, a doctor, 
jealousy, etc., in Tur. with a final kE 

“h. Also in the beginning of certain words: as in Tur. 

u Jli^ (as every Muhammadan in India pronounces) ; jyL . f coriander 
seed, in Tur.J-iA^. 

"This difference between the Turanian Cf and the franian Cf 
becomes very apparent in dictionaries arranged according to the first 
and last letters. Thus in Sururf stands in the w-iJI Joj 
uiK, whilst in the Madar in the <jj[j ui!l J-ai. 

e. The Turanian has preserved a clear distinction between the 
and b, when (6, 6) and (u, i). The modern franian 

has only forms ({, u). The words which have a majhul letter 

must be learned from tho dictionaries ; Indian Fenian grammars specify 
the cases, when the ending ^ is pronounced 

d. The Turanian has in all cases preserved the Aii ^y. The 

Iranian has given it up in some, especially after an olif. Thus, forms 
like |*^iU, stf Ji, AarTys, etc., are pronounced in Irau 

mftndam, rdndatn, ungdh, har&nchi , but in India still tndndam, 
rdndam, etc. 

e. TheTurdniou noveradopted the interchange of ddl (j)and d%dl(j). 

f. Certain words are peculiar to the Turanians. Examples — he, 

for the frinian ; jy eon, for ; y* side, for ; y& husband, 
for jbyi , ; dam, for j g\f~j evening, for j»l* ; for ^Sj ; 

brother-in-law, jtt\ykjSbyl ; or sister-in-law, for ; 

jj\<3 brother, tor jC>\y ; mother-in-law, for l*; 

father-in-law, for jSi ; jyj ^ f or )j\y ; ^jJb and to 
mreh, for ; juky \j jJ to thrrn the arrow, for 
\jj£t cT**** to ***> ^ idli. to riee, for^bi.y ; 

(o£ j<y *iLi) yesterday, torjjyj; lJ\ ^ to nwtf f»«tor;, for 
Vi ^ s^bj ; ^ to pass away (day), for 
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c Jy to Ho; for j]yb ll> >V..«.rS . fo sloop, for 

the tame u e.g. pj c-d\y Im % «**> 
fioo ; for i)jjj { ^iXyli>« for 1* the 

mum m ^jlyj to jarf; 2. the same as to foes Mind, e.g. 

I»t jjjU jU»^ I hoot left the thing on the thelf, where jjjL is 

a Turanian form for iJoU ; or JJltj \jij l>- ,jjt bar/ fit* Aowo 
ji) ; 3. o same as ^ob jlh to divorce ; 4. the same as 
to leave behind; etc. 

"Although several of those words do occur in frinian authors, 
we generally find them used in peculiar places, as in rhyme, where it 
was difficult to avoid them; or in order to prevent repetitions, etc. 

"The following peculiarities appear to be limited to the Persian 
spoken and written in India. 

a. "Words have peculiar meanings. "Examples — tyd, the same as 
satisfied; iJ,p. ^ leaving »; absence, for c-~«£; 

Ji* nisi, a let, the same assJ,; <uU- a (made up) root; jy>- J)U», 
the same as ^*.1^ or a tweeper; t—ijJ baraf, often pro- 

nounced barf, ice (for mow) ; jUb, vide Yuli. Diet. ; <U- Lv a flatter- 
ing title applied to cooks, tailors, etc. ; \jj~» hmp, for cJb ; rfJto* 
afternoon; for jb-3 ; despairing ; a closet, for 

^jjyd ! Kabul ami Persia ; * <UslU- the royal exchequer ; 

and CSf tarh, tho catch-word at tho bottom of the page of a 
manuscript ; vide Yuli. Diet. ; j &\> , vide Vull., also board givcu 
to a poor student who is to teach children in return; toy* 1. a province, 
2. tho same as JiJtoy* au officer in charge of a province ; the 
same as jb aSL, an officer commanding a troop; vide Vull. ; 

*lyC* k\y>- without reason. 

* Vullero hi* at least half a doteu blunders in his dictionary, all arising from hi* 
ignorance of the meaning of this word. Thus, under J y *\ , in his Corrigenda II. 
p. 1558, No. 2, in regions Kashmir * blunder for IT 

IsabMir ai Panin; sUo sub isusy L p- M«; »• Jm» 

1 p. ITI, eta. Now-n-days, in India, C^y means Mnropt, c*p. In/Umd. 
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M A The void A$ » pmnounoed U, not H. Thiaaeemitobe theold 
form X itOlpmerrad in The Iuifct i* pronomioed *, not 1, 

•ad i in oeaea of words ending in >, « g. ^ AiU- khanah f man. 
The word ia prononnoed at bjl UiiUK aa jb pM in Hisd. 
m— n> trtpihu mtrii. Similarly do the Peraiana use the form £j\ (a 
ptalr to urge on a^ elephant), in order to avoid the Hind-^^l whieh 
aoonda, aa RaaMdf observes, like Other Indian pronunciations 

an— ti& jmtt and pMc, for ptO, an eyelid ; Jiijighh, the aame 
aa 40, for fahin; ijili for *jJ, already observed by Abul-Fasal in 
the Xin i Akbarf. Worda of the aame class m ft t-9- a mistake, 
yc* • satire, a revelation, exertion, Have lost the jazm and 
am pronounced' afi, h/6 with the the accent being on the 

pomiltima , hat as’l) woAi with the accent on the ultima. 

u e. Peculiar forms are^/L^Juj, i/A ^ 

occur in Abulfoiat), for . Jbj' sfcAb en ^ n * *** 

properly restricted to nouns derived from otrbt; 8* 

acidity; J\J (derived from ^S), for humanity; 

Lr ± l , or a groom, for ^L; *i>\mU*r' 

tiusHi a p$dk of card*, for (*s & ; <-JWu for tJl**; #*fo TuD.; 
JLyJ, ^s<«> (Abulfoarl), for i/**» 

the ending j! not leading to an adject, form in * ; 4lAji)and<UjJ« 
Moynt; 4 jJU <-~>\ for *)U t-«J J Ai H for U ? A ,or J V* 
411, a proper ioun; 4-a for aIjI ; ^1* for * 

ward ro i*, for Ju<sl^-i A/L#^- * f**> ^° x ** 

; JjJt oUar Md ^l dL? for J^l «^>Wr and 
^oUsr; otjb for oljJ; Ai^d for Aejyb; 

0^**4^ aJ^A for Ab a art* dW; 

for W for |***} v/i? to j*/ 1 ' h 

>; teeforg*; jj^efor ^/fo*^- 
In worda beginning withT, the Madd ia often omitted; ae^W 
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fiMn, jl*\ lining,' ^>\ time, c-Jul ematt, uU ready, tudl 
a royal order, jh\ a distiller, for oi»T, »«)UT, UcJT, 

j\Ll 

e. After a long vowel we often find a vowel elided ; as ^JsS dfrln , f 
for the Mnian dfarln ; maulw 1 , for rnulawl; dmddgi, 

fbr dmddagi; pdthidgi, for pithidagl; Adi liL khdlgak, for 

khdligah; I dzAAwj.f for dzhadan. 

“f. Two S&kins are avoided ; as ikusyjl arjamand, for arjmmd. 

“ g. The Fenian letters elf, c-j, are used instead of the Arabic 
uX 4-> ; as in Aijti, ^da&l, for ; 

u^J, for u*J ; AscU for Asii ; 4 ®-LiJ for 
for 

“h. The Tashdid of many Arabic words falls away, as Mwah 
for nawwdb, an (Indian Naw£b) 5 tjd, pi. Cj\ jj an atm.\ 

“ i. The following pronunciations are very common, though generally 
prohibited in the dictionaries— hhitdn, autumn, for Ichmdn ; 
j\j<i rfirds,§ for the Persian dards, long; <UJ» thrnbah, and even thm- 
bah, || Saturday, for <U~L ikambih; jhpuldw, and even a well-known 
dish of rice, meat, and Bpices, for jio paldw. The modern Persian and 
Turkish have jib pilaw. dmceth,^ for darwith, a beggar ; 

cXw nimak, salt, for namak; yjXai nimkin, a^j., for namakin; 

• Entered by Yullcn as Persian. It is Indian. 

f 80 in many Penian Dictionaries written by Indiana. 

t There ia a canons mistake in VulL Diet. I. p. 878. Bwh&n, whom Yullws 

copies, has !,;• jrj^l t ^s> j aUsi f j&j *, but YnDeia does 

not obserre that As; and (the Indian printer of the Borhta left out the 

Tashdiit) are aynonymons, reads gJ\j j for the A. and translates eaniliet 

in anterior c eepitit ! 

j YnlL also has diniz, although Bnrh&n gives clearly ;^j j, namdt. 

, | VuD. also has jmptimM, 1. 375, b., and r eHMamiet, II. 

P >54, whilst in other places’ be has correctly tfamM. 

'f idoptad hy ama Indian Dicta^ aa the Ghias, on a miatakan etymology. 
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gawdh, a witness, for b\<f> guwih; girah, a knot, for girih; 
mazd&r, wages, for motor; 3uil£ kdghidz, paper, for jil£ kdghadz. 

u k. A great number of Arabic words are universally pronounced 
wrongly in India ; as 4*li gil'ah, a fort, for gal' ah ; c^Li gaidmat, 
the resurrection, for giyinat; tjfaj^gat’ah, for git' ah; ’unit, a 

bride, for 'arus ; j&* hijr, separation, for hajr; js? 'ijz, weakness, for 
'ajt ; U-j rijd, hope, for rajd ; Lai fad, space, for fazd ; L oj razdt 
contentment, forma; l jib, a pocket, for jail; CjUc ghaids, 
for ghiai, help ; shaJufh, for shihdb, a meteor ; ‘agmat, 

chastity, for 'igmat ; jJy* mauqa’, fat maugi’ ; mausam, a season, 
for mautim ; kfdrnah, a tent, for khaimah ; c-'ets*' thuja at, 
bravery, for shajd’at; c-oU>» himdgat, for hamdgat, folly; jyai 
gaqdr, a fault, for qugur; coyie 'agibat, for 'ughbat, punishment ; 

hashmat, pomp, for hithmai; jmnat, paradise, for 

jannat. 

“l. Peculiar spellings; as for for j\Lj ; 

for jjyu- Proper nouns are often written together, as for 

Similarly, for Jj ; J^Uj <d!l *l«Jl * 

for JjllaJ aIJI *li ^ ; jAmJLa for j J<c*U consisting of ; CJpcacT 
for cyd^yiT,* CAjp, JAacjle, JAaiti, for 

isr* etc. Reversely, IfcAilsi., for 

Also, L»j* for j*y*- happy, for ^yi. khurrm; w U>-j for 

0 

m. Barbarous forms; as CjL^j books, for 

JlJi for JlJl Ai^»; c. tjS* mueharrab, greasy; 
jjill <LL1 as we say, fAe strait of i?ai el Mandeb; tVw^i frisad, 
for dcuy he sends; usii gulf for Jai gufl, a lock; for A*ki ; 

jl»J, Hind. Lj»Jj jUl, for j Li ."—From an Article by 

Mr. Blochmann, on "Contributions to Persian Lexicography," in 
J.A.8.B. VoL XXXVII, Part I. p. S2.-B. 


* Huh aho ia Persian MBS. 
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ItlAk, jlW {mm 

The term is applied to the office and records of Dastaki 
(demand, or summons), and Talabana (fees for the service of 
processes). It literally means freeing, liberating ; and it is 
therefore difficult to say why it is so applied in revenue accounts ; 
except it may be in the sense of forwarding, issuing, striking offi 

Itiaknavfe, ^ jlU * {mrwinito 

The person who keeps the Dastak accounts. 

J&edad, jUW 

Jiedad signifies a place; employment; also, assots, funds, 
resources. It signifies likewise the ability of any district or 
province in respect to its revenue ; an assignment on land for 
the maintenance of troops, or of an establishment. 

J&odad now generally means, at least in Behar, landed pro- 
perty generally, also the crops as they stand. 

Jeth ra’iyat, {{mi 

The head ryot who conducts the village business, and acts as 
Chaudhari of the village; from Sanskrit jeshtha, eldest, chief. 
The meaning is correctly given in the Printed Glossary. Where 
there is a Mukaddam, the Jeth-ryot ranks below him, and is 
often known by the name of Ghukaddam ; but it is most usual 
to consider Mukaddam, Jeth-ryot, Mahton, Mukhya, Mahetya 
and Baait as synonymous terms. 

Jewan* birt, -y&tr 

A stipend allowed to the family of an old deceased servant.- 
Eastem Oudh and Benares.— See Birt 

Jhansd, Lilp- uforr 

An assessment formed without specific ground, and only by 

* Frssa f f jtmd, to «*t, « word of tta Bhojpuri dialwt- B. 
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general estimate.— &ugor. The word is, perhaps, derived from 
jhmtni, to oozen, to flatter, to deceive. 

Jlifrndi, ipfl 

A dump of grass. It is also applied in Dehli, as Khewat is 
elsewhere, to signify the amount due from each sharer in a 
Bhayachara estate. 

Jins-i-kfimil, 

First- rate crops. The best crop that a field can produce. 

Jinsw&r, towiT 

(A statement) relative to crops.— See Jamabandi. 

Jiziya, Wror 

A tax on infidels. Applied in Saugor to a house-tax on the 
inhabitants of towns not engaged in tillage, which is also called 
Pandri, q.v . — See Jason. 

Jula, 4lj^ WWT 

A tract of land containing four All, or sixteen Biaia. — Gafhwtil 
and Kam&on. — See Bisi. 

“In Qajrhw&l, as in Eam&on, there are numerous denomina- 
tions of land, but the Jfila was, and is, the chief measure, differ- 
ing in value aooording to local usage, and the various classes of 
landholders, but in every instance exceeding in quantity ono 
Bisi, and measurable by it.”— Garhw&l Settlement Report. 

Jama’, / sun 

The whole; total; revenue generally, and the Government 
demand in particular ; amount assessed. 

Jama’bandf, urorwvft 

A village rent-roll. A statement of the rents fixed on every 
field in the township. In Madras it signifies the annual settle- 
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meat of the revenue, and bears this meaning in the Printed 

Glossary. 

* 

The term is very comprehensive, and, indeed, admits of so 
many meanings, that it is found to change, so as to accommo- 
date itself to the prevalent system of revenue management. 
About fifteen years ago, a Jama’bandi was most commonly known 
as a daul, or estimate, on which to base an assessment. It is 
now applied chiefly to the annual rent-roll furnished by the 
village accountants. It is also used variously in villages, as 
well as in Government records. J inswar J ama’bandi, for instance, 
is usually a detailed statement of the rent levied upon each kind 
of crop. In Brij it is more specially applied to a kind of tenure 
found in parts of that tract* 

Jama’ jharti, ^ ^ j-o- wr SJflT 

A statement of receipts and expenditure. Periodical account 
of either cash or grain.— Saugor. 

Jama’ kliarch, ^ 

Debit and credit. Cash account. 

Jama’ wasil baki, JJ, ^ ewt qifaw 
An account of the revenue of Government, with entries of 
payments and arrears. 

Jamnauta, Ij^j- unfteT 

Jamuautya, 15^ awftfe qr 

A certain consideration given to a Zdmin, or security ; gene- 
rally amounting to about five per cent.f 

* The Jema’bandi in the Provinces under perpetual settlement is a very lengthy 
statement of each ryot's holding, his rent and other does, the amounts.paid, remitted, 
or due, and many other particulars. It is, in fact, the rent-roll of s whole tillage.— B. 
t A. Hindi derivative from ths Arabic j*U. 
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Jamog. 

Transfer of liabilities by mutual consent. A conditional 
mortgage. — Benares, Eastern Oudh, and Lower Dofib. 

Jumogdar, 

A person who lends a landed proprietor a sum of money, and 
recovers that money from the Ryots.— Benares, E. Oudh, and 
Lower Do&b. 

Jarib, 

S-'i/T srfar 

A measuring chain or rope. Before Akbar's time it was a 
rope. He directed it should be made of bamboo with iron joints, 
as the rope was subject to the influenoe of the weather. In our 
Burvey measurements we use a chain. A Jarib contains sixty 
Gaz, or twenty Gathas, and in the standard measurement of the 
Upper Provinces, is equal to five chains of eleven yards, each 
chain being equal to four Gathas. A square of one Jarib is a 
Bigha. Till the now system of survey was established, it was 
usual to measure lands paying revenue to Government with only 
eighteen knots of the Jarib, which was effected by bringing two 
knots over the shoulder of the measurer to his waist. Rent-free 
land was measured with the entire Jarib of twenty knots. 

A Jarib, in Hebrew and Arabic, signified originally only a 
_ sasurc of capacity, equal to four Kafiz, or 384 Mad, and in 
course of time came to signify the portion of land which required 
as much to sow it as a Jarib would contain (As&sa-l-lugh&t). 
The Patha /and Kali of Garhw&l and Eam&on have a similar 
origin. — S^e Bisi. This use of the term must have altered 
before the reign of Timur, for in the Institutes we have the 
following injunction, which is evidently the foundation of 
Akbar's division of soil into three classes : 

\j ]oyftA4 A»* C -A. m i i j fit) 

3 Jj' '-rijpr ) ^ ) 
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\tfjt* '*rl/r sh/~ \> 

li£[ *JjA J-A»- Aarlj jliel J>- j |*JjA jjUAdi j 

Jaziya, fcj** ifhWT 

From the Arabic fo- subjugation ; conquest ; compensation. 
A capitation tax levied by the Muhammadans on their subjects 
of another faith. The correct word is Jizyat, but it seems usual 
in Hindustan to pronounce the word Jazya. — See Jazziah, 
Jena, and Jaiseyeh in the Printed Glossary. 

From the passage quoted from the “ Ain-i Akbari/’in the article 
Altamgha, it appears that the Khalifa TJmar laid an annual tax 
upon every one who was not of the Muhammadan religion. A 
person of high condition paid forty-eight dirhams, one of 
moderate means twenty-four, and one in an inferior station 
twelve dirhams.— See “ Hedaya,” Book IX., cap. ii. and viii. 

It does not exactly appear when this tax was instituted in 
India. Tod ("Annals of Rajasthan,” vol. i. p. 403) thinks 
it was imposed by Babar in lieu of the Tamgha which he 
solemnly renounced on the field of battle, after the victory 
which gave him the crown of India ; but we read of it long 
before this, for as early as the time of AU-ud-din, only a 
century after the final subjugation of Hindustan, we find it 
spoken of as an established tax. Thus, in the dialogue recorded 
by Zi&u’d-din Barn! and Ferishta, between that tyrant and 
Kafi Mughis-ud-din, we read, “From what description of 
Hindus is it lawful to exact obedience and tribute P” To which 
• the obsequious Kazi replies, “ The Imam Hanif says that the 
JaSya, or as heavy a tribute as they can bear, may be imposed 
instead of death on infidels, and it is commanded that the Jazya 
and Khiraj be exacted to the uttermost farthing, in order that 
the punishment may approach as near as possible to death.” 
“You may perceive,” replied the king, “ that, without reading 
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learned books, I am in the habit of patting in p. notice that 
which has been enjoined by the prophet” 

But it would appoar that up to the time of Firoz Shah, 
Brahmins wore exempted from the tax, for in a Tory interesting 
ohapter of Shams-i-Sir&j’s work we find that monarch imposing 
it for the first time on this influential class. 

t XSdu i ijjfr ijjjip j\ aJI V J J j 

It ^ ^ uiUt JjlA 

} j \ *Uifc ^151 jlfi 9 

LLc JfJuiL*; WuiU£ £*>■ 

jlJ J&mu AajILjI ^ jtU 

djtwjjl ^jLwlLc j L^a«4 jl ^jLmI^S 

Oul£ Awlb ^y»- ^ ^ ^ 

*&T j' cW J*-*» uW^ ul/^ 3 *J< 

t»#l M J jjL*J 

“In the time of the former Sult&nB certainly the Jatya was 
not taken from the tribe of thread-wearers (Brahmins), their 
Jazya was remitted, and at no time has this tribe ever paid 
Jazya to any one. Sult&n Firoz Shah, by the divine guidance, 
collected all the Ulemfi and Shaikhs into his darMr, and repre- 
sented to them that this was a common fault into" which all his 
predecessors had fallen, being misled by their servants, who were 
negligent and did not inform them of the omission, and that 
now as the thread-wearers were the chief of the infidels, they 
were the first from whom Jazya should be levied.” 

On this oocasion, which was so much at varianco with his 
usual spirit of conciliation, the Brahmins thronged him in his 
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hunting-palaoe, and threatened to horn themselves alive before 
him ; and at last were only dissuaded from their purpose by. 
the other Hindds of Dehli taking upon themselves to pay the 
Jazya of the Brahmins. In his time, the highest class of 
Hindds was rated at forty, the second at twenty, and the third 
at ten Tankas per head ; and these remonstrances had the effect 
of inducing the king to -admit the Brahmins to the favorahlo 
terms of the lowest class. 

After the death of Ratan Chand, the capitation tax was once 
more-levied, as it is stated in the Tawdrikh-i Muhammad Shahi 
to have been again repealed by Muhammad Shah, at the inter- 
cession of Maharaja Jay Singh and Girdhar Bahadur. 

Since that period, no Emperor was possessed of sufficient 
authority to enforce the Jazya, and this odious tax became 
extinct for ever ; but not till it had operated as one of the moBt 
effectual causes of the decline of the. Muhammadan power, by 
alienating the affections of the Hindi! population, which the 
early Moghul Emperors had courted, and in some measure 
obtained. 

We again learn that it was enforced with great severity in 
the time of Behlol and Sekander Lodi, which was perhaps no 
inconsiderable cause of the facility with which the empire was 
wrested from the hands of that family. 

The tax was abolished by Akbar in the ninth year of his 
reign, and was not imposed again till the twenty-second of 
Aurangzeb, who with his wonted intolerance, directed that its 
levy should be attended with every circumstance of contumely 
which his ingenuity could devise. 

A passage in the Zubdatu’l Akhb&r&t states that he ordered 
that the Jazya should be brought to the collector by the payer 
himself and on foot, and that the collector should sit, while the 
payer stood, the collector should put his hand over that of the 
payer and lift the money out of it, and that the tax must not be 
sent to a collector by a messenger, but brought in person. * The 
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rich were to pay the whole year's tax in (me instalment, end 
the middle classes in two, the poorer in four. The J&zya is 
remitted on conversion to Islam or death. 

It was at this time that admirable letter is said to have been 
written which is ascribed by Orme to Jaswant Singh, by Tod 
to Sana Raj Singh, and by the Mahrattas to Scvaji (Grant Duff, 
voL i. p. 219, and Elphinstone’s India, vol. ii. p. 458). Stewart 
(Hist Bengal, p. 308) says that Shaista Khan, in a.d. 1670-80, 
enforced the Jazya in Bengal at the rate of 61 per 1000 on all 
property, and that Christians paid one and a half per cent 
additional duty on their commerce. The sick, lame, and blind 
were excused. 

From this period it appears to have been regularly levied, 
and with particular severity in the time of Farrukhsir (in 
oonsequence of the appointment of Iniyat Ullah os financial 
minister,' who had been secretary to the bigoted Aurangzeb), 
until the time of Rafiu’d-daij&t, when the Barha Sayyids 
abolished it, and the Hindtis again recovered their conse- 
quence, Rattan Chand, a Hindu, being appointed financial 
minister, and being possessed even of such influence, as to 
be empowered to nominate tho Mohamedan Kazis of the Pro- 
vinces.* 

Kudh Bighd, b/ 

A Bigha measured after a curious fashion in some of the 
Eastern parts of Rohilkhand. The Malguzcr measures the 
breadth by the rope, or by the ordinary Kadams (steps), and 
then tho cultivator, running by springs as great a space each 
time as he can stretch, measures the length : each spring beiny 
counted half a Eadam. The result is the area. The High* of 
this m od* of measurement varies from 21 to 31 Kachha Bigha. 

• (Monel Galloway (lav sad Constat, of India, p. 27), state* this on the authority 
ofFarfchta: bat Feriihta di#d more thin a century before thii poruxl. 


m. n. 


12 
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The meaning of the words is a Bigba measured by leaps, from 
l/t>/ Kudni, to jump. 

There is another •curious Bigha of these parts, measured by 
the paces of a woman eight months gone with child. 


Kos, dfrti 

Tito itinerary measure of India, of which the precise Table 
has been much disputed, chiefly on account of the difficulties 
which attend the determination of the exact length of the (las, 
or yard. The “Afo-i Akbari ” lays down distinctly that the Kos 
consists of 100 cords (cjUc tan&b), each cord of 50 Gas; also 
of 400 poles bins), each of 12| Gaz: either of. which 
will give to the Kos the length of 5000 Gaz. The following 
particulars relative to the distances between the old Minors, or 
Kos pillars, may be interesting, and may be considered to afford 
an approximately correct means of ascertaining the true stan- 
dard. 

Roaddistanocin Direct diltanM 
Englith yards, in ditto. 

Octagonal Minor to Nnrelah in Delhi ... 4,513 4,489 

Minor between Nurelah and Sh6purgurhi 4,554 4,401 


Minar opposite Alipur 4,532 4,379 

Minor opposite Siruspur . ! 4,579 4,573 

Ruins of Minor opposite to Shalimar 4,610 *4,591 

Average 4,558 4,487 


length of tho Kos = 2 miles 4 furlongs 158 yards. 

It is important to observe that the length of the Tkh( Gas 
deduced from these measurements is 32 tVbV inches, lowing 
how very nearly correct is the length of 33 inches assumed by 
the British Government (See llahi Gaz). 

Tho measurements taken to the South of Dehli, between the 
Minira in the Muttra district, closely correspond. Out of twelve 
distances it is found that eight give 2 m. 4 (hr. 19 p. lyard, 
three gin 2m. 4 fur. 25p. 8 yards, and one gives 2m. 4fcr. 
38 p. 2 yards. 
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It may be proper to remark that it is frequently aqposod 
that the Minors are set up every two Kos, and that tile Eos con- 
tained 2,500 yards; bat the “Ain-i Akbari ” appears sufficiently 
explicit on the point. The same work gives tbs valnci of the 
local Koa. It says, the Gfuzerat Kos is the gisalial dista nce at 
whioti the ordinary lowing of a cow tan ha heard, which is 
determined to be 50 Jdrlbs, or 15,000 GM*. Ibis Eos resembles 
the Chinese lih, i.e. the distanoe Which osn be attuned by a 
man's voice exerted in a plain surface^ and in c&bn weather. 
Another in Bengal is estimated by plucking a green leaf, and 
walking with it till it is dry. Another id measured by a hundred 
stops made by a woman carrying a jar of water on her head, and 
a child in her arms. All these are very indefinite standards. 

The same may be remarked of the Oriental mil, as well os 
the European mile and league. The two former evidently 
derive their name from the Homan milliare, and the difference 
of their value in different places proves that the mere name was 
borrowed, without any reference to its etymological signification. 
According to the “ Karnoos,” the Oriental mi! is a lax and 
vague measure, but it has been considered by Dr. Leo to be to 
the English one, as 139 to 112. 

Kos is an Indian word : tho equivalent word in Persian is 
Karoh, the same as the Sanskrit Krosa, of which four go to tho 
yojan ; about the precise value of which different opinions are 
held. Bopp (“ Nalus,” p. 213) says it is equal to eight English 
miles.- Professor Wilson (“ Sanskrit Dictionary,” p. 689) esti- 
mates it at nine miles, and says other computations make it 
about five miles, or even no more than four miles and a ha$~ 
and, in his commentary on the Chinese travels, estimates it 
at no higher than four. But these travels enable us to fix the 
distance with tolerable precision. By following Fa-Ham's rents 
between places of which the identity is beyond question, as 
between Muttra and Eaaouj, and between Patna and Burning 
we find the yojan in bit time to be as nearly aa posable asm 
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English miles ; and this agrees much bettor with what we find 
the yojan to be, if we resolve it into its component parte. Eight 
barlcy-corus equal a finger, twenty-four fingers equal a Band, 
one thousand Bands equal one Krona, and four Kroea one Yojan. 
Now, estimating the fingers’ breadth at eight barley-oorns, this 
makes the yojan equal to six miles, one hundred and six yards 
and two feet* 

Kror, iffy 

Ten millions. The names of the higher numbers are thus 
given in the “ Zubdatu’l Kaw&mn.” 100 Kror == 1 Arab. 100 
Arab = 1 Kharab. 100 Kharab=l Nil. 100 Nil as 1 P«dam. 
100 Pudam = 1 Sankh. 100 Sankh = 1 Aid. 100 Ald= 1 Ank 
100 Ank = 1 PadhA 

The three last names are rarely met with in other account 
books, but Colebrooke (tlindu Algebra, p. 4) assigns names to 
seventeen orders of superior units in the decimal scale, ending 
with Par&rdha. In one work, the name of which I cannot now 

*ffyt In Bohtlingk and Both two definitions are given. One is =1000 dag^as 
=4000 hastas = \ yojana; the other =2000 daodas=8000 hastas, but still =J yojana, 
showing that the values of the danda and hasta were undefined. 

The actual kos of the present day in India is equal to two English miles in most 
places, but in the Panjab it is seldom more than a mile and a half oi a mile and one- 
third. The farther east the longer the kos, so that in Bengal it exceeds two miles ; 
and I am told that in Bundelkhand it is as much as four miles. In Bah&r and 
Gorakhpdr, and many other parts of India, there is also a kachh kos, which is not 
much more than a mile, and sometimes even less. 

The calculations in the text are not exact. The tabic sbould stand apparently— 
8 barley-corns = 1 finger. 

0 fingers = 1 ha»ta or hand (which is omitted in the text), 

4 h&stas = 1 dapd* or rod. 

1000 darfas = 1 kos. 

4 kos = 1 yojan. 

Th: ntVr computation makes 8 hastas = 1 da$<Ja. It is probable that the lower 
amount of 4 b^tas to the danda replants the kachfc kos so prevalent in India, and 
larger, the p:*kkk or official kos. The -arno double of pokka end kachi 
pervades all the weights and measures of India.— B, 
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remember, the grades in the ascending scale are carried much 
higher, and this names differ in some respects from those of 
Oolebrooke. Thus 100 Sankh=l Udpada. 100 Udpada =: 
1 M&ha Udpada. 100 Maha Udpada =1 Jald. 100 Jald= 
1 Madh. 100 Madhzrl Par&rdha. 100 Par4rdha=l Ant. 
100 Ant=l Maha-ant. 100 Maha-ant — 1 Shisht. 100 Shisht 
=1 Singhar. 100 Singhar =1 Maha-singhar. 100 Maha* 
singhar = 1 Adant-singhar, which in numerals amounts to 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. But 
it is evident that this advance should have been made by tens, 
and not by hundreds ; by which the numerals would be reduoed 
to twenty-four places — 100, 000, 000, 000/100,000, 000, 000. This 
luxury of names for numbers is without example in any other 
language, ancient or modem, and implies a familiarity with 
their o 1 assification according to the decimal scale which oould 
only arise from some very perfect system of numeration ; at a 
period, moreover, when the most scientific people of the Western 
world were incapable by any refinement of arithmetical notation 
of expressing numbers beyond one hundred millions. — See “ Enc. 
Metrop.” Arithmetic (12), and “Vishnu Parana,” p. 631. 

Xarorf, ^ 

When Akbar introduced his revenue reforms, he appointed 
a collector for every Kafofi c { Dams (ue. 2,50,000 Its.) whom 
he designated by the title of Amil, or Amilguzar, and to that 
functionary the' instructions are directed in the “ Ain-i Aftbori,” 
the designation of Kafoyi being of subsequent iptroducliqn. 
This sum, which was placed under his management, agrees with 
the amount at present established under the resolutions of 
Government, dated* 30th October, 1837, as that which should 
form the charge of a TahaQdar. *• 

A Kjqori, however, on his first appointment had somewhat 
more power than is invested in our Tahsildars. He received 
eight per cent on the amount of his collections, besides per- 
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qnkitfli: he was directed to see that lauds were not suffered to 
fall oat of cultivation ; to scrutinise the rent-free giants; to 
report upon the condition of the Jigbdfo, and of the subjects 
generally in his neighbourhood ; to forward an aooonnt of all 
remarkable occurrences ; and to perform the duties of kotwal, if 
none woe appointed within his jurisdiction ; and whenever, on 
account of drought or other calamity, he thought it advisable to 
depute any one for local enquiries, he could avail himself of the 
services of the Amin of the Sdbah. This system lasted till 
a.d. 1639, in the reign of the Emperor Shah Jahfin, when his 
minister, Iel&m Khan, deputed a separate Amin to every 
Parganah for the purpose of fixing the Jama, and the Karoy* 
was left in charge of the collections, to which the duties of 
Feujdar were added, with an allowance of ten per cent, on 
the collections. But it was found that the powers of the 
Fhdjdar and Kapqi were too great to be united in one person, 
and to check' (he abuses which began to be prevalent, Bai 
lEiyin Jfswant Bam, the Peahkar of Islam Khan, suspended 
for a time the power of the Kayoyis, and appointed subordinate 
collectors for each village, who were ordered to take exact 
account of the collections of the Kayoyis, and the purposes to 
which they had been applied, to check all the fraudulent 
f actions of which they and their dependents had been guilty, 
end to mume ell the extra seises which they had illegally 
demanded from the people. 

When -that e xc el len t minister Sa’dnllah Khan succeeded 
Islam Khan, he combined the duties of Amfa *nd Feujdar in 
one person, and appointed him superintendent of a Ohakla of 
several Fteganahs (aoeChakla) ; and placing the Kayoyi entirely, 
under his orders, e st a b l is h e d five per oent. on the ocDectioui 
as the amount of the Kami's allowance, and of this, one per 
oent. was deducted. The business cf ammpMnt 

«d Mtekmant was left sutMy to the Amfo-with that the 
Sapfl hid no oonosq, hut II was hie busbess to emorngs 
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agriculture, to make advanoee, station watchmen over the ripen- 
ing crops, and report when any indulgence and leniency appeared 
expedient. 

This system lasted during the time of Aurengzeh, and till the 
dissolution of the empire. 

The following extract, taken from the patent of the Amin- 
Faujdar, written at the beginning of last century (the title 
•ylCi jJlsL- proves that the document is subsequent to Auran- 
zeb’s reign), will show how much the power of the Kafofi 
had declined since his original appointment. 

j' ‘kjj } 

* ^ JU fMrjt ji* sSjjA 

tori j fj ^ ya+mif** 

Jyl Sim I s\j2&J ASw&jfllmyii 

2j\ cJjytjti & Jl>* JL j-/Jy 

j 4Ju* ^ J 

jJj Jlj t\ tefA* 

tyi/i 'Jj)} J*" j' tf*** Jfb# ) 

* Tho I4atw or titlw of honour of the six gnatrat Mughal Emporon an at 


folloai :— 


Babas. 

•▲.p. i52t6 

Firdaoa Msk&ni. 

HcjrJhrfa ... 


Jinnat AnUst 

Asbu ...... 

1666 mawnMO 

'Arsh Xilijfcnf. 

JutAxaia... 

•••••• 1606 mmm.uih jlCl 

Jinoat Maklni. 

BbAbjahAk 

!«••* 1627 IMOl 

Firdam Xebyanf. 

Anus aau» 


KhaldMaktaL 

Tkylia dw»r» uentionai aflar death by then trtha fa official and ttnytaa- 


■ aafa . Ba a J.AAB. y«L XIX VII. hut I. p. B. 
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u\j) ji JUll jultJ Jx^b &Ab x*T^ 

jjj d L i XCU jj4*> Ai-» Lm^y4J Ij JjiU j ±2t A&ljfk \j af* 

Ail I fc)bjre 4'^ySflJ ^iiXtSU Amtj ^ (^j!a> ji bta 

t4j jj ^ Jj Jiii j Uj ^ySVrtH jjj>- tfl^CU tj j^OUutt jj ihji&&J j) j 

j^Ui ^ ju)l J--a«^ j^ 

“And as to the, money which is still owing by the ryots 
from the forty-second year of his late majesty’s reign, the 
Karori is charged to collect at every harvest five per cent, in 
excess of the present jama’, according to assessment until the 
whole bo collected ; and the sums which were allowed to tho 
ryots under tho head of “takdvi" in the past year are to be 
realised, together with the arrears of the said year, at the first 
audit. In case of negligence he will be held responsible, and 
let him beware of venturing to collect any sum on account 
of village expenses, or under any head prohibited by the 

government." 

“And according to the established rule the Karon may keep 
bock one per cent, as his hakku’l tahsil (».e. his foe or allowance 
for collecting) but must enter it in his accounts under the head 
of jama’, und credit will be allowed him subsequently to that 
extent; and the rest that he shall colloct under his majesty’s 
warrant under tho heads of tak&vi and arrears is granted to him 
as salary ; if it do not amount to what he is entitled to, he may 
make good tho deficiency out of the collections for the current 
year."* 

Kachwansi, wqqraft 

The twentieth part of a Tiswansi, of which twenty go to a 

* These coed passage I fore translated freely, as it appears to have beam incorrectly 
oopied or carelessly worded by tho original scribe, or both. I think, however, I bare 
• succeeded in. catching the general import. The document itodfu not in my posses- 
sion, sad Co dee to its whereabouts is given by the author.— B 
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Biswand The twentieth pert of a Kachw&nsi is an Unw&nsi, 
or Nanwfasi. The word Kaohw&nsf is rarely used in account 
books ; the move nsnal denomination is Pitwansi. But it must 
he confessed that great difference of opinion prevails respecting 
these fractions. It is even sometimes stated that a Eachw&nsi 
is the twentieth part of a Biswansi, bqt as these denominations 
were, even under native government^ rarely used in practice, 
and are now less used than ever, it is a matter of little conse- 
quence what precise value is attached to them. 

Sirkfir, JSj* 

This word is more correctly spelt Sirk&r, but iB more familiar 
to Europeans as Circar, in consequence, perhaps, of the geogra- 
phical division of the Northern Sirk&rs being so written. In 
other parts of this Supplement it will appear as Sirk&r. 

A Sirk&r is a sub-division of a Subah. The North Western 
Provinces, excluding the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, com- 
prise no complete Subah, but only portions of the four Subahs 
of Agra, Allahabad, Dehli and Oudh. Each Subah is divided 
into a certain number of Sirk&rs, and each Sirk&r into Par- 
ganahs or Mehals (which are used as equivalent expressions), 
and the Parganahs again are aggregated into Dastura or districts ; 
and as the Parganahs of the same Dastur ore of course always 
contiguous, the Dastur statement in old registers, if copied with 
any regard to correctness, frequently forms a very important 
means of the verification of doubtful names. 

Siibah is an Arabic word, signifying a heap of money, or a 
granary. Sirk&r is literally a chief, a supervisor. Dastur 
besides signifying a rule is also a r mister, a munshi ; Parganah 
means tax-paying land : 

It is strange that the “Burhin-i K&ti’,” while giving this 
Hindustani meaning, does not speak of it also as a sub-division 
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of ft province, for it is so given in the older lexicons, as for 
instance in the “Farhang-i Jahangiri;” and though it is omitted 
ia the " Farhang-i Ibrahimi,” the word was undoubtedly in use in 
the time of that compilation, being not only found in the almost 
contemporary memoirs of Baber oat in the “ Tabakdt-i Ntsiri,” 
and the " Fatuh&t-i Pirozshahi” (in which we find that about 
aj>. 1350, there were fifty-two imperial Parganahs in 'the 
Doth), and even on an inscription dated A.D. 1210, discovered 
at Piplianagar in Bhopal (“ Jour. A.S. Bengal,” Yoi. Y. p. 877). 

The other words do not appear to have been in use till intro- 
duced by the Moghuls, nor do any of them appear to be used 
in similar senses in foreign countries, except Sirk&r, which is 
stated in the “ Chiragh-i Hidayat” to be used in Western Asia 
also, in the sense of a territorial sub-division, the authority 
quoted being the translation of the “ Mujalis-ul Nufais.” 

The words used before Akbar’s time to represent tracts of 
country larger thdSl a Farganah, were Shakk JA, Khitta 
'Am Di&r Yil&yat e-ulj, and Iktd’ but the 
latter was generally, though not always, applied when the land 
was assigned for the support of the nobility, or their contingents, 
and the presiding officer was called Mukta or Iktadar. Thus, 
in the early historical writers before the dose of the fourteenth 
oentury, we find Shakk-i S&mfaah, Khitta-i Oudh, Arsa-i 
Qorakhpdr (this term is rarely used for any other tract), Diar-i 
Lakhnanti, YilAyat-i Miln Bo&b, and Bkta’-i Karr A 

Between Sirk&r and Dustur there appears a connexion ; one 
meaning chief, and the other minister; between Subah and 
Farganah a connexion may also be traced; one being a large, 
the other a small collection ; but whether the words were chosen 
with reference to this connexion may be doubted/ 

The title of Sdbahdar, or lord of the Sdbah, is long subse- 
quant to Akbar's time. Sip&hsil&r was then the only designa- 
tion of the Emperor’s Yioeroy in each Sdbah. 

I have endeavoured to restore the 8ukfa% Dastdxv and 
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Parganahs at they stood in the time of the Emperor Akbar. 
The copies of the M Ain-i Akbari ” rary so much, an d «ufl) ignor* 
anoe it frequently exhibited by the transcribers, that to verify 
the names of Parganahs hat been a work of great labour, which 
it by no me ant to be estimated by the ease with which the eye 
mu over a oolonred map. 

The Parganahs which retain their own names have frequently 
occasioned at much doubt at those whiolt have undergone a com* 


who know what various phases Oriental alphabets can assume ; 
and those who do not, may be oottvinofd by learning that in a 
single SirkAr one oopy presents you with such complete disguises 
and metamorphoses as Kathal for Kampil, Sanani for Patiali, 
and Saniwarbarka for Saurakh; and the difficulty does not 
oeaae when, after frequent conjectures and comparisons, the 
name has been verified; for the adjustment of areas to meet those 
represented in the “Ain-i Akbari/' has frequently been the 
source of much perplexity. But it is in separating the Sirkfcre 
into Dastfira that the ignorance of the oopyists has been chiefly 
exhibited, for all the Parganahs are frequently mixed together, 
as if there, were no meaning at all attached to Dastur. It has 
been therefore thought proper to explain in come detail the 
principle of the construction 0 f the map, premising that several 
copies of the M Afn<i Akbari” have been consulted for the occa* 


ExPLAnsTio^ or m Swim adopted or the A&rahob* 
MBBT or THB MAPS. 

WmiiM jtjbe dented to itMir **™ the position and bums of 
the Parganahs . as at present constituted, they may be learnt by 
raftering to the Modem Bthnographieil Map, which has been 
drain up ftr tin putpoM of 3hHtnth^«sr^ wtirM m this 
Ejppphutatk* 
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of a pronnoe, for it is 00 given in the older lexicons, as for 
instance in the “ Farhang-i Jahangiri ; ** and though it is omitted 
in the “ Farhang-i Ibrahimi,” the word was undoubtedly in use in 
the time of that compilation, being not only found in the almoet 
contemporary memoirs of Baber oat in the “ Tabakfit-i N&siri,” 
and the “ Fatuhit-i Pirozshahi” (in which we find that about 
a.d. 1350, there were fifty-two imperial Parganahs in the 
Dofib), and even on an inscription dated A.D. 1210, discovered 
at Piplianagar in Bhopal (“ Jour. A.S. Bengal,’* Yol. Y. p. 377). 

The other words do not appear to have been in use till intro- 
duced by the Moghuls, nor do any of them appear to be used 
in similar senses in foreign countries, except Sirkir, which is 
stated in the “ Chiragh-i Hidayat” to be used in Western Asia 
also, in the sense of a territorial sub-division, the authority 
quoted befog the translation of the “Mujalis-ul Nufais.” 

The words used before Akbar’s time to represent tracts of 
country larger thatt a Parganah, were Shakk j£, Khitta 
’Area Di&r JoJ, Yilayat uuqJj, and IktA’ but the 
latter was generally, though not always, applied when the land 
was assigned for the support of the nobility, or their contingents, 
and the presiding officer was called Mukta or Iktadar. Thus, 
in the early historical writers before the close of the fourteenth 
oratory, we find Shakk-i Siminah, Khitta-i Oudh, Arsa-i 
Gorakhpir (this term is rarely used for any other tract), Diar-i 
Lakhnauti, Viliyat-i Miin Doib, and Ikta’-i Karri. 

Between Sirkir and Dustur there appears a connexion ; one 
meaning chief, and the other minister; between Subah and 
Parganah a connexion may also be traoed; one being a large, 
the other a small collection ; but whether the words were chosen 
with reference to this connexion may be doubted/ 

The title of Subahdar, or lord of the Sibah, is long subse- 
quent to Akbar’s time. Sipihsilir was then the only designa- 
tion of the Emperor’s Viceroy in each Subah. 

I have endeavoured to restore the Bitkin, Bestir* and 
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Parganahs aa they stood in the time of the Emperor Akbar. 
The copies of the “ Ain-i Akbari ” vary so much, and such ignor- 
ance is frequently exhibited by the transcribers, that to verify 
the names of Parganahs has been a work of great labour, which 
is by no means to be estimated by the ease with which the eye 
runs over a coloured map. 

The Parganahs which retain their own names have frequently 
occasioned as much doubt as those whiohhave undergone a com- 
plete change. The annoyance may be easily estimated by those 
who know what various phases Oriental alphabets can assume; 
and those who do not, may be oonvinoed by learning that in a 
single Sirk&r one oopy presents you with such oomplete disguises 
and metamorphoses as Kathal for KampU, Sanani for Patiali, 
and Saniwarbarka for Saurakh; and the difficulty does not 
oeaae when, after frequent oonjeotures and comparisons, the 
name has been verified ; for the adjustment of areas to meet those 
represented in the " Ain-i Akbari/’ has frequently been the 
souroe of much perplexity. But it is in separating the Sirk&rs 
into Dastdra that the ignorance of the copyists has been chiefly 
exhibited, for all the Parganahs are frequently mixed together, 
aa if there, were no meaning at all attached to Dastur. It has 
been therefore thought proper to explain in aome detail the 
principle of the construction of the map, premising that several 
oopua of the "Ain-i Akbari" have been consulted for the occa- 
sion.— See Dastdr. 

Eiflahj of ran System adopted the Abbahgb- 

MBMT OF THE MAPS. 

Should it I be desired to eaoertain the position and names of 
the Puganaha.es it peasant constituted, they may be learnt by 
referring to the Modem Ethnographical Map, whioh has been 
drawn up for the purpose of illustrating several articles in this 
Supplement.* 


■iiattoWirfT^L 
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An endeavour has also been made to represent the state of 
ZnmindAri possession in the time of Akbar — but in comparing 
the difference of colour in the modem and ancient map, *♦. is not 
to be inferred that it is entirely occasioned by change * pos- 
session. There is reason to apprehend, as Abul Fazl generally 
enters only one tribe as in possession of the Parganah Zamin- 
dan, and seldom more than two, that he has only mentioned 
those which had a predominance or clear majority; omitting 
all consideration of the others, whose number was inferior,: 
now, the map of modem possession has been drawn out. with a 
view of shewing as far as the scale would admit, all tribes of im- 
portance, so that if one particular class is found in possession of 
but a small part of a Parganah, it has been entered under its 
appropriate colour. As even in the same Parganah, the villages 
of each tribe are much intermixed, the colours of course repre- 
sent the proportions, and not the positions, of each * 

The boundaries of the old SirkArs appear for the most part 
well rounded off and defined. There are some which are some- 
what doubtful, as will be seen by referring to the articles Bhat- 
tiana, Budhganga, Dee, and Gliora. There is only one which 
appears to‘ require notice in this place. 

It will be observed from an inspection of the map of SirkArs 
and Dasturs, that the Parganahs of SirkArs GhAzipur and 
Jannpur are strangely locked into each other near the confluence 
of fhe Gunti and Ganges. The fact of Sayyidpur Namdi being 
in the old registers entered in the SirkAr of Ghazipur, while 
Bhitari, which is between Sayyidpur and GhAzipur, is entered 
in the SirkAr of Jaunpur, would seem to show that the proper 
reading is Sayyidpur Bhitari, and that Bhitari has been entered 
separately by mistake; but Sayyiupur used formerly to be 
called Namdi ; so that solution does not help us. The fact is, 

* The original map* won on a large and legible scale ; but it was found nece ss ar y 
to mince then for the press ; which conld not, of course, be aooompliihod without 
throwing many of the limited tribes into the ntsesffam we odours. 
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that Sayyidgur and Bhitari, which habit induces us now to 
couple together, were originally two distinct Parganahs, and in 
two different Sirk&rs ; nor were they regarded in any other light 
than as two distinct Parganabs, till they were given in (Tagir to 
Bubu Usan Singh, from which time os they wore held under 
one Sanad (see the “Balwant-naraa”), they began to be spoken 
of as one Parganah, and are so enteral in the Regulation «.l‘ 
1795. In the Parwanah appointing Shaikh Abdullah Ami! 
of Ghazipur, amongst the twenty-two Pargrniahs mentioned in 
his Sanad, Sayyidpur and Bhitari are given separat- ly ; aod 
this consideration throws much suspicion upon ti e Zamir 
Sanad given in the Azimgarh Settlement Report, printed in the 
“Journal of the Asiatic Society” for 1838, and which mi 0 lit 
otherwise have been of some service in unravelling the difficulty. 
Sayyidpur and Bhitari are written together in the Persian 
Ziman, and (though they certainly appear to be enumerated as 
two) yet they occur without the intervention of the word Par- 
ganah; and in a manuscript copy of the Sanad, the entry of 
Sayyidpur Bhitari as one Parganah is beyond question. The 
tame is observable in Kauria Tilhani. Now, these are modem 
combinations, and could scarcely have been used in the fourth 
year of Jahangir, within twenty years after the compilation of 
the “ Xin-i Akbari,” where they are entered with such marked 
distinction. Kauris and Tilhani being in all respects separate' 
Parganahs ; and Sayyidpur and Bhitari not only separate Par- 
ganahs, but jin two different Sirkdrs. The entry of Mnunit and 
Bhanjan as two separate Parganabs in the same Sanad, which 
are entered/ simply as Mau in the “Ain-i Akbari” is also sus- 
picious. Tliese considerations, coupled with the loose wording 
of the document, lead us to put little faith in it as evidence 
respecting the mode in which Sayyidptir and Bhitari were 
entered at an early period in the imperial records, and justify 
the implication conveyed in that report, that the document is 
not authentic. 
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We must, therefore, notwithstanding the irregular appearance 
whioh this part of the map presents, consider that the entries 
are correct, and that the division was intentional. 
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TEEMS ILLUSTRATIVE OF RURAL LIFE. 


[Under this head I have thrown together all words which do 
not properly fall under the three preceding heads. This 
Part therefore is a yen' heterogeneous one. Names of trees 
and plants, rustic tools and implements, descriptions of soil 
when they have reference merely to agriculture and not to 
revenue purposes, and many other matters are here 
included. — B.] 

Abdd, Jl/T 

Literally, as stated in the printed Glossary, “abode, resi- 
dence;” but more frequently used in the K.W. Provinces, as 
cultivated, flourishing, populous. 

Abad&n is used in the same, but, as the “Farhaug-i Re- 
shidi” observes, in a somewhat intensive sonse. — Abadan! 
signifies prosperity, population. — Abadkar is a settler cn waste 
land. 

Ab&d is frequently used in combination with a proper name 
to denote a city, as Haidar-ib&d, Shahjahan-db&d. When used 
in construction with a Hindu name or vocable, it generally 
denotes that the termination has been changed from bda ^,b 
to Ab&d jbT. Thus the Brahminib&d, mentioned in the 
“Chachnama,” and “Tuhfatu’l Kirdm,” was originally Brah- 
minhas, or Bamanwas. — See Harhong ka Raj. 
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Abpashi, ^LjT 

Irrigation of Colds, from P. ^J\ water, and to' 

sprinkle. 

Abi, J\ ^ift 

V’ 

Irrigated land; iVom t-jf water. The word, though of 
genera! application, i- more exclusively applied in Central' Doab 
to land irrigated from tanks, jliils, and streams. As the supply 
of water is generally precarious, the rent paid for such land is 
about one-half of that which is paid for land irrigated from 
|ells. — See Chfihi, Part III. 

Al)ij, £»l vfoi 

Grain that does not germinate ; the same as Nirbij. From 
'l a, or f*K nir, priv. and bij seed * 

Adhikari, 

Proprietor ; holder of a right or privilege. 

Agal, jT\ vm 

A leng and heavy piece of wood to which the hill-men tie 
their buffaloes. The Ghikar, or grazing-tax, q.v. was formerly 
levied fi Agal,” or So much per log.— E. add. 

Agar, J\ VTT 

Aloe vrood; lignum aloes (Aquilaria agallocha, Roxb.j. It 
emits a pleasant odour when burnt, and forms one of the chief 
ingredients of native pastils. 

* A ““f* ii aotoetimes drawn between these two words. • Abtj boing used 
to ■gaily gran which has been produced in a withered sad wortblces state in the tar, 
while JTnbtj aaptiei that which, though produced healthy, has baen subsequently 
de stro ye d bp weqril ordamp, etc.— B. 
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Agar, /T wix. 

A Balt pit. Ahari is the name of the small compartment 
Tritbin it. 

It is stated by some authorities that this word is die origin of 
the name of the imperial city of Agra, and from the brackish 
nature of the soil and water, there is no improbability in the 
statement ; but Ni'mat ullah, in his History of the Afghans, 
gives n very different account. He 6ays that Suli&n Sibandar 
Lodi, after getting on board a boat at Mathura (Muttra), asked 
his steorer which of the two heights before them was fittest for 
building. On which the steersman replied, “That which is 
a-head (Agra) is the best.” At this the Sult&n smiled and said, 

The name of this town, then, which I design to build, shall be 
Agra.” This must be altogether an imaginary dialogue ; besides 
which, it is not likely the steersman would speak Sanskrit to the 
Emperor, i t is evident, moreover, that Sikandar was not the 
founder of Agra, as is generally reported, though he may have 
built the fort of B&dalgarh ; for the capture of it is celebrated in 
tli' 1 versos of a Ghazni poet in the time of Masai'ud, the son of 
Ibrahim, the grandson of the great Mahmud; and it is even 
acknowledged to have been an old city before -the time oi tbe 
Afghans, in the autobiography of Jahangir, whose veracity need 
not be impeached in passages where he has no occasion to indulge 
in the “Ercles* vein” respecting the achievements of himself or 
his ancestors. There is in Ferishta mention of the conquests 
made in India during the reign of Masa’ud. 

“In his reign Ha jib Togusntagin proceeded in command of 
on army towards Hindustan, and being appointed Governor 
of Lahore, crossed the Ganges, and carried his conquests further 
than auv Mussalman had hitherto done, except tho Emperor 
Mahmud. Like him ho plundered many rich cities and temples 
of their wealth, 'and returned in triumph to Lahore, which now 
became in some measure the capital of the Empire. Briggs 
Ferishta. 


VOL. If. 
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Agarf, i^f\ *Plft 

A manufacturer of salt. See Agar. 

Agny k, 1W 

A disease which affects rice, in which the whole plant is dried 
and burnt up, from Ag vif I fire. See Khaira.— E. 

Also in Bah&r, the lemon* scented grass ( audropogon muri- 
caium) which is used as a specific in some diseases of cattle, 
such as goti or small-pox.— B. 

Agaund, Ju y\ 

TJie top of the sugar-cane cut up for seed; in distinction 
to Bel .ha bij, in which the whole cane is cut up into six or 
seven pieces. Tlio division of the earn: is much more minute in 
some places. Pat comprises the leaves at the top. Ag, Agio, 
Agaura, Agin, and Gaundi are the names given to a few inches 
below the Pat. Kancha, called also Gulli, Pahva, and Phungi, 
consists of about a foot below the Ag, and is chiefly used for 
seed. The rest of the cane is called Gande, Ganda and Ganna. 


Agor, jf\ TflftT 

Agor, or Agoraiyi, is a man appointed to keep watch over 
crops ; from agorna \ to watch. The term is used chiefly in 
Benares, rarely m the North West. 

Agw&r, j\J\ VNTT 

The portion of corn set apart for village servants , so called 
because it is (ago) 1 — the first thing to be taken from the 

heap. In the East, it is used to signify the perquisites of 
ploughmen in kind. See Jeora and Thapa. 

The body of the ploughshare.— Eastern Oudh. 
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Ahar, jtbi 

Aliarf, 

A small pond ; smaller than a Fokhar and Tolu, and larger 
than a Talaya and Maru. These two last words are chiefly in 
use to the Eastward. In Dehli, and the neighbourhood, Johar 
is a large pond, Jhari is a middling sized one, and Let* is a small 
one, more resembling a puddle. Thus, Lei pant band means, 
“ It has rained but little.” Higher proportions are indicated by 
Kunr pdnl band, “It has rained a furrow full;” Eiari bhdr, 
“ To the extent of the bod of a garden Naha tor pdnl band, 
“ It has rained euougb to break the embankments.” 

Talao in I >-'hli is applied generally only to such tanks as are 
lined with m:isonr\ . 

In the i>oiib and Foliilkhand, the words more generally 
known are, Sugar, Talao, Fokhar, l)abrh, And, Liw&r, Talari, 
and Garhaiya, or Garhola— Sagar being the largest, 

Ahar is also a salt-pit, a trough for watering cattle, a drain. 
-E. 

In Amritsar the large pools which abound inside the 0’<y 
walisf are called dab, probably meaning “depressions,” from 
ddbna, to press down. Another word used for a natural luL 
(tafao being often artificial) is ^ sar, which forms the lust 
member of the word Amrilsar( = the lake of nectar). A pretty 
couplet, sometimes quoted in the'Fanjab, runs— 

$ ^ & sta * vc ^ *iff i 

^rc fwa ^ » 

“ Love not the swan, o lake, for he feeds and flics away ; 

Give to the lotus thy love, tho’.he wither and die, he will stay.” 
-B. 

* Probably from kind, to lie down, to be flat. — B. 

t I ought, perhaps, to hare written “abounded," became I beliefs tn*y are now 
nearly all drained of. At least, the authorities wen at work on Ana so long ago u 
1800 .— I). 
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AMU, l5j&\ 

A person appointed to watch the grain when it ie ripe, and 
eee that none of it is carried away before the demand is paid. 
The word is Hindi. 

A'indan, 

From Ain a law, and dinistan to know ; a man 
who practises on the simplicity of his neighbours by his know- 
ledge of the regulations of Government. 

* 

Aiwara, ij\y\ $*TPCt 

A cow-shed in the middle of a jungle, according to the “ Gha* 
ribuT-lughat ” of Khan Arza. The “ Tuhfatu’l-lugh&t” docs 
not notice it. — E. 

The common words are Ar&r and Balhan q.v.— B. 

Ajmtid, * dy^\ 

Parsley (Apium involucratum). 

Aiwam, ^ \pA w niy i 

(LigutUcum qjoum, Roxb.). Aniseed. 

A'k, CiT TO 

Gigantic swallow-wort ( Atckpia s giganiw). It is a qommon 
shrub all over Upper India, and is celebrated in the T&lif-i 
sbj'if lor its many valuable properties. It is of high repute 
-loiongst the Indian practitioners, and at one time much 
attracted the notioe of European physicians. The plant is * 
nlore commonly known under the name of liadar. 

Ak is also a sprout of sugar cane. 

AkRift, Lfl 

A )ne of the sacks or baskets of a pannier. 
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Abm. j/T 

Grow and weeds collected from a ploughed field.— See Godhtu . 

/kds bel, J-* 

The air creeper ( Cuteuta refksa ?) . It has no root, or leaves, 
hut grows luxuriantly on the tops of trees. It is from this on- 
cumstance that the name is derived — Aki s meaning in 
Hindi, the sky, the atmosphere. It is also called VTC tffalT 
Am or bannrid, or the undying creeper, and under this name is 
much used in native medicine as a remedy for rheumatism, and 
in alchemy is considered very efficacious as a transmuter ol 
metals. It ia supposed by Hindus that the man who finds its 
root will become rich. 

Akhk, l/T 

A pair of grain bags used as a pannier. 

Akor, ; /t VitT 

A bribe. Hence it is applied in the North-West to the 

coaxing a cow or bufialo, which has lost its calf, to eat grain. 

The saino process is called Toria in Benares. 

Akor, 01 Kor, os it is sometimes pronounced, is also applied to 
the food which a labourer eats in the intervals of work in th r - 
open field. 

Akra, 1/1 

A grass, or vetch, which grows in fields under spring-crop, 
creeping round the stem of the young plant, and checking its 
growth (Vi< vi saliva). Akii, or Ankri, as it is often called, is 
something like the Masfir, and it is used as fodder for oattle. 

JSX Jl 

The Moi inda cUrtfolia. Its roots give a permanent red dye 
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to the well-known Kharud cotton doth. It is said in the 
M u’dlaj at-i-Dara Shikohl to be the same as Manjit ; bat the 
latter is the Rubia tinctomm, or, perhaps, more correctly, the 
Rubia wdifotia. The plant, which is very hardy and rarely 
ever affected by drought, is generally considered not to be pro- 
ductive till the third year of its growth. It is cultivated in 
several provinces of India. In the Peninsula, the best quality 
comes from Maisur. In the North-West Provinces, the A1 of 
Hattd and Bundelkhand is the most prized; and the chief 
anporium of its sale is Musdnagar in the Dodb. It is grown 
only in M4r and K&bar soils, and, when ripe, is dug out of 
the ground with narrow pickaxes; every care being taken 
to prevent the small roots sustaining injury, from the bark 
of which the most valuable portion of the dye is extracted. 
It is not an exhausting crop, and is usually followed by 
gram. 

A1 is also sometimes used in the North-West for a Fana, or 
division of a village. 

Aid, IT WIT 

Wot ; moist ; land saturated with water, especially with ruin 
water. This is the correct word, but it is provincially pronounced 
Al, Abal, Alt, and Ael. — E. Also in the Eastern districts for 
the ridge separating fields, especially in land irrigated horn 
tanks, or which depends on rain water for its moisture. It is 
sometimes written Wtj <fi/,and under the forms ahal and ait is 
occasionally, though incorrectly, applied to the fields them- 
selves. — B. 


Almari, 

A chest of drawers; a book-case. The word is derived from 
the Portuguese almario, which comes from the Latin armortum, 
•n armoury, or cupboard for keeping arms and clothes in ; in 
old English aumbry. — B. 
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A'lo, f\ mwt 

The word ia in use in Benares in the same sense as Badri, 
q.v. to signify a portion of unripe corn. 

Alta, UT sSRrTT 

Was formerly on our tariff. It consists of balls of cotton 
impregnated with iac dyo, and manufactured in all large towns 
where jungle produce is procurable. It is more genorally known 
by the name of Mah&war. 


Hf ^ardana, 

A species of millet, so called from its resemblance to tbe seed 
of the pomegranate.— See As. Eos. XV. 473. 


Andh], 

A hurricane, or storm. The word is pure Hindi, and ex- 
tremely common everywhere in India ; but M. Langles in an 
amusing note on the travels of Mr. Hodges, presumes that the 
word is n abruption from the French. “ Aoundy, ouragam. 
J’ignore l’origine dc ce mot but lequel toutes mes recherches ne 
m’ont procure aucun reuseignement. Je serais tente de croire 
qu’il j a errc-.r do Ia p..rt de M. Hodges; car plusieurs savans 
voyageurs quo j’ai consults m’out avoue ne point connail re ce 
mot, et nc 6c rappelaient pas l’avoir entendu prononcer dans 
l’Tnde ; pcut-ctre est-ce une corruption du mot Francois ondieJJ" 

Ang, c&T ^ 

Signifies the demand on each head of cattle for the right of 
pasture. — Pehli. This is paid to the proprietor of the land. 
Bit is that which is paid per head to the cowherd. 

Anguddiya, bJ&l 

Said in the Glossary to be eppb'cd to persons in the Northern 
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Provinces, who carry money concealed in their quilted clothes. 
The word may,' perhaps, therefore ho derived, or somehow cor- 
rupted, from Angarkha ; but it i6 used, I believe, only in Gujr&t, 
and not in our Northern Provinces, where Rokaria is the term 
applied to such persons ; from rokar, money. — E. 

%* In Bchar it is the name of a class of men who ere em- 
ployed by merchants and bankers to carry remittances of cash 
from one Ann to another. They travel long distances with very 
largo sums of money, and are never known to embezzle or act 
dishonestly, though they are poorly paid. The facilities for 
making remittances now afforded by the introduction of the 
money-order and other systems, will probably, in course of time, 
lead to the extinction of this trade. Tho men are, I believe, of 
no particular caste. — B. 

lu£an, Jj~\ 

A court yard. An enclosed area near a house— Angn& is also 
used in the same sense.— E. Bather the courtyard, or “ patio," 
as the Spanish call it, formed by the rooms of the house itself, 
which is usually built round the four sides of a square. — B. 

Angvrara, \)&>\ iftrwTtT 

Tin. proprietor of a small portion of a village. — Eastern Oudh 
and mires. 

P is also applied in the former province to reciprocal assist- 
ance in tillage. 

Anjan, ^jarl 

A grass which grows in great abundance in the Upper Pro- 
vinces, and is largely used as fodder for cattle. 

Anjana, Lari vfaPTT 

An inferior kind of rice. — See Dhan. 
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Ank, cJS\ ufa 

Figaro, unit, number, amount, a share. Hence, Ankdar is 
used in the Central Do&b to signify a sharer. 

The initial A is either long or short — both are correct but 
the former is mo 3 t usual in Hindi. 

Anwla, y[ ufair 

(Phyllanlhm emblicn). A kind of myrobalan. Tne fruit is 
acid, and is stated in the “ Taltf-i Sharif” to be of great use in 
cutaneous eruptions, and to be known also as ^sr Bijijl and 
Dfidbri Phal. 

The tree is worshipped by agriculturists on the 11th of 
Phagun, which day is therefore known by the namo of UTitfaT 
and on this occasion libations are poured at the foot of 
the tree, a thread (generally red or yellow), is bound round the 
trunk, "prayers are offered up for its fruitfulness, and the cere- 
mony is concluded by a Pran&m, or reverential inclination of 
the head to the tree. 

Aokan, w l^T unffan! 

Straw and grain heaped up.— Benares. See Gantah. 

Aokhal, J£jT UTUt^W 

Land reclaimed from waste, and brought under cultivation. 
Also spelt TOHT ukhal, especially in the Northern Doib and 
Dehli. 

Aorf, i^yl 

Bank of a pond or rivulet to the water’s edge; applied 
generally to signify a piece of dry land left uncultivated. 

Ar, J\ unc 

Ladle used in sugar factories.— £. Oudh. The same word, or 
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rather ^Tf , is applied in Benares as an abbreviation of Ai&rk, 
the bank of a pond. And in Hindi generally Ar signifies a 
goad. 


Ardha, WTTTl 

A cart. It is usually spelt with an but the “ Burhan-i 
Kdti’” gives it correctly with an I. The word being purely 
Fenian cannot begin with In the “ Farhang-i Rashid! ’’ and 
in the “'Haft Kulzam,” the king of Oudh’s dictionary, I find no 
mention of it under either letter, but in the former^ under the 
article Banadar, it is spelt with an Ar&ba is not much used 
in India, except in writiug ; but it is in common use throughout 
the Turkish empire. Richardson doscribes it as a two-wheeled 
carriage ; but in Constantinople it has four wheels. 

Arab, ^ 

Cross-ploughing. The straight furrow is kharu, and plough- 
ing from comer to corner is nok-ndka. This is only when fields 
require three ploughings.— E. add. 

Arur, 

Outsheds for cattle; harvest floor for Mahwa blossoms.— 
Eastern Oudh and Benares. — E. 

Otherwise a small grass hut in the jungle, where the cowherds 
pass the night : it is usually on the edge of a cleared patch on 
which the cattle assemble. Fires ore sometimes lighted round 
them to keep off tigers. See Batkin. — B. 

Arard. HP ww 

Steep bank of a river, pond, or tank. 

Goad at the end of a whip. The diminutive of Ar. q.t. 1 
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of- ^ 

Juice ; whence we derive our “ Arrack.” 

Amid, bj wtV 

Tho castor-oil plant (Palma Chrivti). 

Also^ft renj-hi, which is more common.— B. 

Arddwa, ijb.l 

Ground meal The mixture now known by the name of 
Ard&wa comprises equal portions of the chick pea and bailey, 
and forms almost universally, in Upper India, the food of horses 
kept by Europeans. 

Algarf, $j\ 

An enclosure, or pound for cattle, in Purdniyi (Purneah). 
Elsewhere called Ph&$aL— B. 

Arhar, >k,l 

A species of pulse ( Cytisus Cajan) called also frequently 
j\y tuir. 

The “ Mirat-i-Aftabnama” says that tu&r or tdr, is only 
amongst the people of Shahjah&nabad (Dehli) synonymous with 
Arhar, and that elsewhere T&r is another species and larger 
than Arhaij, having a stalk like sugar-cane. It is also called 
Bahar. 

Arhat, at* ,1 

%* Also and perhaps more oommonly TTT rahat. A machine 
for raising water from a well, usually called by Europeans the 
“Persian wheel” Its construction is rather complicated and 
may be tkua described. Across the month of a well is laid a 
long beam or Kth, one end of which projects six or seven feet 
beyond (he edge of the well; tins beam serves as an sti« to a large 
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hcciA'y double wheel hanging over the well, and has at its other 
end a Bniall wheel with cogs of wood, which fit into correspond- 
ing cogs in a horizontal wheel, whose axis is fixed into the ground 
below and at the top into a beam supported at either end by 
walls of mud. To this upright axis is attached a long branch 
of a tree to which a buffalo is harnessed, having his eyes blinded 
by little caps of leather. He walks round and round the hori- 
zontal wheel and sets the whole in motion. On the wheel that 
hangs over the well is a long string of little earthen pots called 
tincls which going down empty, and coming up full, tilt over 
at the top aud discharge their contents into a trough which 
carries the water along an earthen conduit or add& to consider- 
able distances. It is obvious that such a well cannot be worked 
where the, water is very far from the surface, as the expense and 
difficulty of making a long string of pots or tinds would be very 
great. Accordingly the Persian wheel is not found much lower 
down than the Upper Doab, and is more common on the Jamna 
side of the Do&b than near the Ganges. It is, however, almost 
the only kind of well-gear known in the Panj&b. The creaking 
of tho wheels and the splash and sparkle of water, with the old 
mud walls under a spreading tree, form one of the commonest 
and most pleasing features in a Panj&b landscape. As regards 
supply of wator it is a question whether the arhat or the charm 
q.v. is the better. My own opinion is in favour of the former, 
as its supply is continuous, though each tind holds but little 
water ; the huge charas discharges more water, but much time 
is lost in its descent and ascent. I think it will be found that 
an arhat worked for twelve hours — other things being equal — 
delivers more water than a charas worked for the same time. 
See Ch&hi, in Part HI.-B. 

’Arfat, 

Borrowing anything which is itself to be returned— from tn» 
Arabic It differs from Xarf, inasmoch as in the latter, the 
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articles borrowed are not to be identically returned.— See 
"Hedaya,” Book XXIX * 

Arthid, \#j\ 

A client, a broker, an agent, a dependant. 

Arwf, &j\ W* 

A species of Arum, an esculent root called in the Eastern 
districts a OTT^Kachfilti, and ^<,^1 gbuhiny&n. 

AAarfi, WTC* 

A gold mohar.— See “Prmsep’s Useful Tables,” p. 4. 

More correctly Ashrafi. The gold mohar is not now a legal 
tender in British territory, though there are heaps of them in 
existence. The ordinary value is 16 Bs., but varies according 
to the character of the coin. — B. 

Ashj&r, j\s*\ WITT 

Trees ; plural of the Arabic iysA 

Afihr&f, «J1 \j*\ HP 

Plural of the Arabic Sharif, noble. A class of culti- 
vators in Bohilkhand, and Oudh, and Benares, who designate 
themselves ly this title, and claim certain privileges. Tho 
opposite of [the term is jUjl, i.e, those of low degree, the 
vulgar.— E./ 

The term is generally used in speaking of Brahman, Bajput, 
or Bhmnh&r cultivators, as opposed to Kurmis, Kachhis, and tho 
like, who are mil. The privileges claimed by the Ashr&f are 
principally that they should be assessed at a lower rate, and 
have better lands assigned them than the Irz&L— B. 

* «f. If you borrow u umbroll* it ii '•riM, if you borrow money it k ftm— B. 
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’Jhhr&t, &\jLe. Wifl 

Tens; plural of the Arabic ten. 

An'chd, Isul 

Uhirrigated ; from * not, and fa**! to water. 

AflfI, J*->1 

A female servant amongst Mussulmans. It bears also a 
contrary meaning ; as, noble by birth. The origin of both is 
from the Arabic. The former meaning is derived from a free 
servant being superior to a Laundi or purchased slave; the 
second from the Rtem of an illustrious lineage. It is not un- 
common amongst ill-educated people to call a slave Asil, but it 
is proper to observe the distinction noted above. 

Anon, ur l 

The current year ; the word is not used much in the North- 
West, but when used is generally pronounced Eson.* 

A*tMn, JfJ topi 

An abode, residence. From the Sanskrit *TR a place. 

Asthal, JfJ to* 

A fixed residence ; usually applied to the spot in which 
Fakirs remain ; a hermitage, presided over by a mahant. 

AjA, 151 to 

Attri, to$ 

An upper-roomed house; an upper story. The second of 
these words is a diminutive of the first. 


* From Farias ^ in hum , this j ear. 
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Atdbti, jjW 

The local name given by the resident Ahirs to. ft tract of 
country between the Kal& Naddi and the Itatwh, including the 
greater part of the Parganah of M&rehra. 

Athmds, (jwUf! TOTTO 

Lands constantly ploughed from As&rh to Magh for Bugar- 
caue, from eight and u month. Seo Chaumf s. 

Athmana, L*f! VTiprr 

The West. — Dehli. The word used in opposition to Atl.raand 
is Ugmana, the East. Athae is also occasionally used to 
sig nif y the West, but its more correct and universal meaning is 
“ the evening.”* Both words appear to be derived from Ast, q. v. 

Atarpal, Jbyl 

Land which has been once under cultivation, and then 
abandoned. The word is more correctly AntarpaJ. — Central 
and Lower Doib. 

A'wa, 1,T "WT 

A furnace or potter’s kiln. A brick kiln is ».U.; paj&wa, a 
corruption of »^\y paziwa, from pazanidan, to cook. 

Awasf, ^>\j\ vnrat 

A word used in the province of Benares (See Dadri). — E. 

It means unripe corn picked from time to time and brought 
home to be eaten. In times of scarcity many of the poorer 
ryots are often obliged to forestall the harvest in this way to 
the detriment both of their health and pockets.— B. 

• Under this sense it is given as a local word of Bnndelkband, in the Vocabulary 
printed in No. 144 of the “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal;” but it it a 
common Hindi term, by no means confined to that Province. In the same Vocabu- 
lary there arc some other words which do not appear to be correctly entered, either 
with' regard to their meaning or local application. 
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Awdf, J\ 3 \ vnt 

A pickaxe. — Eastern Oudh. 

B&bu, jjb 

Formerly B&bu was used only as a tide of respect; now, 
especially among Europeans, it is used also to designate a native 
clerk who writes English, such clerks being chiefly Bengalis, 
among whom the title of B&b& has a wider acceptation than 
in Hindustan. 

In Gorakhpur, the descendants of the younger brothers of 
the Sarnet Baja are called B&bu, and there the term, still main* 
taining its original dignity, is applied generally to any man 
of family or influence. Crossing the Gogra into Benaudh&, and 
Benares, we find it applied only to the younger brothers, or near 
relatives of Rojas. Thus in Beg. VIII. of 1795, Sec. X., B&bus 
are defined to mean “persons of the (Benares) Baja’s blood and 
family.” In the East, B&bu is also applied to Mussalmans, as 
B&bfi Musharraf Ali Khan of Taluka B&z Bah&dur in A’zam- 
gajrh. — E. add. 

The term B&bu is now very generally used by Europeans and 
natives alike, especially in Bengal and Behar, as a title of 
Zamind&rs and native gentlemen of wealth and position who 
have no other special title. The Zamind&r of Madhoban in 
Parganah Mehsi of Champ&ran has the title of “R&jkum&r 
B&bu,” to indicate his descent from the family of the Rajas of 
Sheohar and Maharajas of Betiy& (Bettiah). This title has been 
oonfirmed by Government ; but in most cases the title of B&bu 
alpTifl is assumed and conferred at the pleasure of the people 
themselves.— B. 

B&gh, ^ 

B&ghfchah, cb 

A garden. B&ghichah or B&ghchah is the diminutive of 
B&gh.— E. 
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Bagluchah is generally used as synonymous with 
phulw&ri, a garden attached to a gentleman’s house. Bigh 
is applied to large orchards and mango groves which pay 
revenue to Government. — B. 

Bdgar, * /[> *T*C 

A hedge of thorns or twigs.— Hoshangabad. 

Bindhna is used in the same sense in Benares, and tt&r in the 
rest of the North West 

B4h4, Ub ^TfT 

A watercourse ; generally ah artificial one, but in Dehli it is 
applied to a natural one ; and Kah&l and Kh&l& which generally 
signify natural, are there applied to artificial watercourses. 

Bfihna, Ub WTfWT 

To plough. The word is in common use, but is not appa- 
rently mentioned in any dictionary, except Gilchrist’s. 

Bfihan, ^b 

Fallow land, from Bahna bjkb to plough. 

Bahara, y>b snrfTT 

The man who stands at the well to upset the water from the 
Charas, q.v. — Dehli. 


B4j, TO 

A tax; a toll. Originally/ tribute taken by one king from 
another. The " BurMn-i Efiti’ ” apd the “ Haft Eulzam” say — 

oJ ^b>l»» jb j\ ^labi*)b ^Ab 

The word is also frequently written jl. See Altamghi. 

petm. 


tul. n. 


If 
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Bijra, $jpr\) tott 

[Pmum iptoatm, Eoxb.) (Holm tpicatw, linn.) B&jr& 
i* everywhere cultivated in these Provisoes ; bat Tory sparingly 
to the East of All ahabad. The B&jri is a smaller species of 
millet than the B&jri, and ripens a month before it. Village 
Zamfnd&M also oomprehend by the term B&jri, the stalk of the 
B&jra, need as fodder. Sec Jour. Ail. Bengal, 1862, p. 168. 

B&krf, 

A oow advanced about five months in pregnancy. A small 
buf&la is sometimes called a B&kri. 

B&khar, Jk 

A house ; an enclosure. Dwellings within an 

enclosure. 

In Dehli the word is applied tocattle sheds. 

In Bundelkhand, Saugor, and Malwa, it is an agricultural 
implement, a sort of bullock hoe, usually employed instead of 
the plough in the preparation of the black soil of those pro* 
vinces. It has an iron scythe, in the room of a share, about 
twenty inches broad and five deep, fixed to the centre of a W i n 
of wood between four and five feet long and six faohaa br oad. 
This scythe enters about eight inches into the ground, effectually 
eradicating weeds and grass, and the beam pulverising the earth 
as it is turned up. The land intended for the Eharif, or rainy 
meson crop, is once turned by this instrument before the seed is 
scattered. It is than ploughed to cover the seed, and protect it 
against the birds. The Babi land is turned up two or three 
times with the Bdkhar during the rains, and sown with the drill 
plough about sight inohae deep. 

Bffamd, xfy 

The proportio n of two*Afths cl the crop, which is sometimes 
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paid as rent by cultivators to Zamind&rs. it is also known as 
Pachdo, Paohdoli, i.c. do (two) out of panch (five) 

Bal, Jb 

An ear of com. 

Bala, Jb mm 

A grub which eats the young plants of wheat or bailey when 
they are about Jx inches high.— Benares. 

Makhanah, *U.Jb a i m HI ' 

An upper story ; a “ balcony,” of which word Bil&khinah 
is the origin. 

Bindh, »Jub 

An embankment. — See Bandhan. 

Bdni, ^b WPft 

Besides the meanings given ordinarily in the dietioawriss ft is 
the name of a yellow earth with whioh potto* sometimes orna- 
ment their vessels. In parts of Rohilhhand it is called Kspaa. 

Bdnga, l£b WtWT 

Raw cotton; not oonfined to one species, as mentioned in the 
Glossary. 

Bfajh, fA < IW 

Barren. From the Sanskrit It is sometimes used as 
an abbreviation of the word Banjar, which owns the same root 

Bfok, liCb Wtl 

A bend in a river. From the Sanskrit root iji to be curved. 

B6os6 * Lib fff! 

From yj\i Bins, a bamboo ; the ohannal through which the 
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seed descends in a drilling machine. In Dehli it is generally 
known by the name of Orna. In the North-West the Bansa is 
generally fixed to the ordinary plough. The month in which 
the seed is cast is called Daurd or N&1& in the East, and Waira 
in the West.— "See Halted!. 

In Benares the entire drilling machine is called T&r. It is a 
separate instrument, and not attached to the ordinary plough. 

Bins, ^b wfa 

A bamboo. It has not, as far as I am aware, been noticed in 
any work that the bamboo seldoin flowers in Bengal till just 
before its death. At least, so say the natives, and my own 
esperitjnoe confirms the supposition. The flowering of the 
bamboo' is said to bring ill-luck to the owner of it. — B. 

B&nsari, ^b ^ 

A weed found in parts of the Do&b near the Jumna, which is 
pay injurious, choking the crops, and most difficult to eradicate 
from arable land. 

B&uni, ^jb wM* 

Seed time, also the act of sowing.— Rohilkhand and Do&b; 
called Bang in Benares and Behar, and Ber& in Dehli. 

B&oli, wnM* 

In upper India a large well where the water lies deep, and 
steps and galleries underground are made to give acoess to 
it. — S. add. 

Bakla, lib WTUT 

A bean; pot-fart*; the kidney bean (Phateoltu wlgarit). 
From the-Axabio Jfo. Fife which root is also derived the 
familiar word Bakk&l Jli, the Arabic name of a Banya, or 
grain seller; hut, originally, a person who arils pot-herbs and 
beans; a greengrocer . 
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Bfa, jb n? 

A fence; a hedge; a margin. Also Be^ha. 

Bir, j\> WTT 

Bfa, tj\) WTtf 

Perquisite of the Ahir in mililf; generally the milk of every 
eighth day. — Bohilkhand. 

Bin are also the little fibrous roots of trees, which are 
favorable to transplanting.— E. add. 

B&r&hi, j\j\> wntf 

hmj, accor ding to the dictionary in the u Tuhfatu’l Hind.” 

B&rbardarf, s fjtyJi 

Carriage hire. From the Persian j\> bir, a load, and 
bardfiri, conveyance. 

Bfiri, Wlft 

A p lo t for sugarcane or other garden produce ; an enclosed 
piece of ground; a kitchen garden; also cotton. From the 
Hindi Jfb or j\> an enclosure. 

Birhl, (/ft wO 

Intemt in paid upon Med grain* From l -aj; bafbni, 
to increase, to rise, to advance. 

Bdrik, 4b Hft* 

Bain ; ao<*mdin g to the Dictionary in the “ Tuhfatu 1 Hind. 

B&riz, jj\{ 

A term in arithmetic. The page of an account book ia 
divided into two equal parts called Zillah; eachZillah ia divided 
into two 'BLtlniU, The right hand Zillah is called toe HashO. 
The first right hand quarter (some say half) of the left Zillah 
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it appropriated to the Barn, and the remaining portion it called 
the Irtda. Tim Baris contains the snm finally brought to 
aooount) after the necessary deductions have been made from 
the groat amount in the Ir&da and Hasho, q.v., also see Printed 
Glossary, a.e. 

Bismatf, ^s-b ufrwvnft 

A fragrant kind of rice and millet From Hindi WTO scent. 
—See Dhan and Jawir. 

Bhtin, wiflm 

A tract of land in Etawah, lyihg between the river Jumna 
and the Ghar (which tee). 

Bdwag, t*£b WTWW 

Seed time.— Eastern Oudh.— I See Baoni. 
the act of sowing.— B. 

Bechirfigh, 

WMiBat a vestige: (a village) ruined beyond hope. It 
maan% HtnaDy, without a light; ,j privative, and a 
light 

j\si 

Seed bad ; also air, wind* In the farmer sense the word is 
usually spelt with taj. 

In DehH, the evening is called Biyfc. 

Iu Stages?, it a%nifi« waste land fit for cultivation, 
la th* Lower Dodb, it it used in the same aenie aa Patti ii 
dacwiltBe; that i^aa a subdivision of a villaga. 

ftdh 

Land c&hmfced,to be aown in the following year; field 
under preparation ft* rkri^ultivation. The word is chiefly used 
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Bfdi, \L» vfrn 

Mounds.— E. Ondh. The word is probably a corruption of 
uneven, rugged ground. 

Bftst, 

Sterile land; uneven or crugged ; waste land ; full 
of ravines. 


Bijmar, jUsu 

Failure of germination. From^u seed, and 0,1* to strike, to 
kill.— See Abij. ^ 

Bfjar, jsy fa* 

A description of soil in whioh the cereal grains are generally 
grown.— Lower Do&b. 

Bimd, Uj ^tort 

Insurance. The word is also written 


Bind, x-j 

A reed; a rush. 

Bfnda, six wfvi 

A kind of rope of grass or of the fibres of the Arhar 
plant The word appears to be derived from Ualw to plait to 
braid. Hence ^ jL> ike hair plaited behind. 


Bir, * CT 

Pasturage. The wwd is in general use, but is most ooomon. 
in Dehli and tk Saugor territory. 


BW, 




Pan sop&ri, which oomprisel betel leaves, areca or hetslnut 
c atechu, quiok-Hme> aniseed, ooriandsr seed, cardamumi and 
doves. — EAndn-i Id a m . 
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BfrWni, ijti StanO 

A common expression in the North West, particularly among 
the Jits, applied to designate a man's own wife. The word 
ftt Wra signifies in Sanskrit a warrior; a man. BAni is derived 
from the Sanskrit ranitA, a woman. 


Bit, fa 

A Dehli word.— See explanation under Ang. 


BegAr, jL tor 

BegAri, toft 

A person feroed to work and carry hardens. Under the 
former regime, he got no pay. Now, though he gets pay, yet 
if he is ordered to work by any pahlio official, he is still 


In Shakespear’s and Smyth's dictionaries these words are 
represented as Hindi, bat they are Persian also, and are 


entered in all the beet Persian Lexicons. 


ft 

And the "Haft Knlmm" adds that the word is spelt either 
Beg&r or Bekar. 


Behnanr, IfftT 

Behan, ^ to 

Nursery for rice plants. — E. Oodh and Benares. — Panir is 
' more commonly need in the North Weal, and JAyi in Bundel* 
khand. Pisd in Dehli is used aa a nnrasry, sot only of rioa^ 
bat of any other plant. 

w Sr cf 

Qraas kept fa pastaraga.— Bohilkhand. 

The word is probebfy a corr upti on of Bir, fjc 
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Bejhard, \j^y fimft 

A mixed crop, generally of gram and barley. 

Bekas, 

Aland of gram growing in low ground, which resembles the 
B&b, but its leaves and stem are larger. It is good fodder for 
homed cattle, but is reckoned injurious to horses. It grows 
throughout the North West Provinces. 

Beb, e— » 

Bfibar, NTfT 

A grass from which a twine is made, which is much used for 
native beds. B&bar is also much used for thatching. 

Bel, Jrf 

Bel is the name applied to a spot in which the receiving pans 
are placed when sugar is manufactured. In most places the 
pans amount to three, Kar&h, Ch&sui, and PhtiM, the first 
being the biggest, and Chfisni, which occupies a place between 
tiie other two, the smallest In Dehli, Bojh sometimes takes the 
place of the Kar&h and Kar&hi of the Ch6sni; the Phfilhfi 
being frequently omitted, especially of late years. 

Bel is also the name of the thorny quince {(Egh Marmelo ») 
and the single Arabian jasmine (Jaminum Sambac). Also a 
creeper, a tendril, a pole for directing a boat, a spade, or hoe. 

Bdbfrti, Zflfi frjZT 

A bush. From Bel a tendril, and Bfitfi, a flower. 

Bddiak, 4m 

BeloU, Vm 

A small boe, or spade. Diminutives of Bel 

Belli, |^Lj Ml 

A cattle gramer.— BaitflL 
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Belak, u&j Nl 

A small mattock.— See Bel, Belchak. 

Bent, i£~j 

The handle of an axe, hoe, and similar implements. Bent is 
the correct word ; but it is generally pronounced Bit& in Rohil- 
khand, and Binti in Dehli. 

Byohar, 

Money lending, or traffic of any kind ; a calling; a trade. 

In Jabalpur, the name is applied to a Kanungo. The Sadr 
By olmr. besides hia salary, holds large rent-free estates. From 
Saiihk. ^T?TT. 

Bora, ^ 

The lotus of the ancients. J.A.S.B. 1847, p. 235.— See 
Jharberi. 

Benina, AjU 

A grove T»cr trees. The Tier i8 the Zizyphwjujuba. — See 
Jharbt n. 

Birar PdmUa, lit ^ fWTTT 
Tn Byitiil and the iKvi an, is the Kanungo of the North West 
Bro* m *J. 

Berlia. U‘U> 

> * 

A ]>aliu<r. From lnrlm.i, to enclose with a fence, to surround. 
See next article. 

BerlrnA, 

Besides the meaning above given, the word signifies in the 
DoAb, Bundelkhand, and Rohilkhand, “to drive of cattle by 
force.” In this sense it is need generally in Hindustan* but 
Khedke lejtafi is the equivalent term in the Dehli territory. 
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Beshf, ^ 

Increase ; surplus : From the Persian (/»-» mare. 

Besan, 

The flour of pulse ; especially of ChanA (gram), or the chick 
pea, used for washing with. 

Bet <dj ^ 

Sandy unproductive soil— RohilkhandL 

Bhaniarf, si lift 

A jungle shrub found in great abundance in the Pehli 
territorj. It differs in no respect from the Gokrii, qx. It is 
used as a specific in certain complaints, and to attract purchasers 
its vulgar name is transformed by the druggists into Hasd 
Sin gh dr A. 

Bhat, c-'V W! 

Advances to ploughmen without interest. — Benares and 
Eastern Oudh. 

Bhanta is used in this sense in Rohilkhand. 

Bhdt is also the name of a soil to the north of the Ganges 
that retains its humidity for a long time, and contains a large 
quantity of nitre. It is a peculiar soil, and is not found West 
of the Gandak. 

In the Lower Do&b and Bundelkhand, Bh&t means uneven 
ground.— Sep Bhatua. 

Bhit, (JU-f 

An elevation of earth made near a tank for the purpose or 
planting Pan; mounds of a tank ; the vestige of an old home. 

BhoH, . M 

A lump ofooaree sugar; generally consisting of Ibur or five 
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Bhis, ^ 

The edible root of the Lota*. The correct word 
Bhasinr, but it is provincially corrupted into Bhisendi, Bhis, 
andBasend. 

BH > 

Used in the neighbourhood of the Narmadi (NeiWda), to 
signify a “bearer.” The same word is used in tho Peninsula, 
and corrupted by Europeans into “ boy." Henoe the exclamation 
of “ boy," so commonly used at Madras, is not, as has been sup- 
posed, a pore English, but a corruption of Bhoi. 

Bhoi is also, to the South of the Nerbudda, applied to designate 
the head of a Gond village. 

Bhtimiyh, U# tjfsrm 

Landlord; a proprietor, of the soil; descendant of the 
founder of the village. It is derived from land. In Ajmer 
it is the title of a village watchman who has land assigned him 
for maintenance. Tod. i. 497. 

Bhtimiyawat, o,U# HffWTm 

A general plundering, or more correctly a fight between 
neighbouring Zamind&rs about landed property. — Saugor. 

BhtmdiA, JjflfW! 

One who cultivates with a borrowed plough or hand instru- 
ment.— Central Do&b. 

Bhfinharf, ujjrci 

A subterraneous dwelling; mnrAlng to the Biotinnary of 

Khan Amu* 

B“r. j# f» 

A sandy scuL The woid is frequently pronounced Bhude. 
It is in Sahkanpdr the same aa the tract called Bhihar in 
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Bhraarf, ^ 

A term applied to the com which remains in the ear after 
being trodden out — Rohilkhand and Delhi. 

The corresponding word in Benares and the Lower Do&b is 
Linduri, and in the Upper and Lower Do&b, Dobri, Paknri, and 
Chitti. 

These words are applied to the R&bi’ grains chiefly, os 
wheat, barley, etc. To J&wdr, Mung, etc. ChancLari, Guri, 
Kosi, ICftTnld and Thanthi are more Commonly applied. 


Bhus, y-tf 

Bhusa, JJffT 

The husk of com ; chaff. The English gipsies use Pus in the 
same sense. (Trans. R.A.S. vol. ii., p. 543). 


Bhusauri, 

Bhusaula, spfarr 

Bhuseiird, 

The place in a dwelling house for keeping straw. These 
terms are in general use ; but Obrd is also so applied in 
Dehli. 


Bhusra, U*y wn 

An interior kind of wheat, t.< . one which yields too great » 
proportion of bran (WOT). — Suugor. 

Bhutta, < VfT 

The corn-cob or ear of Indian corn ; any large bunch. 

Bhor, j# trtt 

Dawn of day. 

Bhadd, Ilf WOT 

A kind of grass which grows in poor soil, attaining the 
height of a little more than a foot. It makes excellent fodder. 
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Bhadhhadana, 

Used in the Upper Do&b in the same sense as Bhadihar 
(which see). It also means the shaking of fruit from a tree. 
Sbokespcor does not give this application of the term in his 
Dictionary; but bhadbhad and bhadbhad&hat, are said in it to 
denote the sound which is mode by the fall of fruits. 

Bhadw&r, HffHC 

Land prepared for sugar cane ; land ploughed during the 
Khar if, and allowed to lie fallow till cotton is sown; land 
ploughed from As&rh to Bhadon for the Itabi sowings. The 
name is derived from Bhadon, apparently because the entire 
rain of that month is allowed to saturate the field when 
ploughed. It is called Bhadw&r Par&l, from Pafnt, to lie 
Mow, in parts of Itohilkhand and the Do&b. 

Bhadaf, 

The produce of the month Bhadon. [Especially applied in 
Behar to the early rice crop. Sec Aghani. It is also pro* 
nounced Bhadoi 

Bhang, ti&e 

Bhang, srt* 

In Persian Bang. An intoxicating drink made from the 
leaves of the Cannabis wrfttw. The plant from which it ii 
made has female flowers; the male being the (Hnja plant, 
which ia also applied to the purpose of intoxication, and ia 
usually inhaled from a pipe. It is commonly oonsidered that 
there ia no difference betwee n the plants which produce Bhang 
and Giaja, bat natives generally recognise the distinction of the 
male and female plant noted above. 

0*Shaaghneasy aejs that Bang, or Sidhf, or Sabai, oonrists 
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of the largo leaves and capsules without the stalks, but make*, 
no allusion to Bhang being produced from a plant different from 
that which produces Gttoja. 

The best Bhang of the N.W. Provinces comes iron Bahriich 
and its neighbourhood, and from Dnndw&ri in Kananj ; ike best 
Gdnja, from Bajsh&hi, in Bengal. Bhang is also known by the 
name of Bijaya (Sec Ganja). 

Bhangcla, tfrim 

A sack or pannier mace from the fibres of the Bhang plant. 
It is not so coarse or Mrcng ns the Goo. 

BLangra, 

A small creeping herb with m.iorr (lum rs which grows in a 
wet se.il ( Vi rhninn p, t>&fru/*>Y Tlif rc arc said to he two specks, 
tin* white end t|>t Mack Th. \\ lute it very Common, and is 
much used in medi. i '.al prepare irns ; the hlapk is unknown, 
1)U‘ ; . much sought niter hyxkhymi&ts, tuid is reputed by native 
pmcit'oijem to oe a pan ee.i 


A grass which grows in the jungles to the height. <-f about 
nint feet, and is used for thatches and tatties. Its canes are 
known by the nano of Niinre. 

Bhama, b# HWt 

To give property in rc-paymcnl of a debt, literally, “ to till up.' 

Blnrmma, spftwr 

A load of wood. — Ghar&ibu'l Lnghat. 

Bhattiya, <uty ifftur 

The poorest kind of land in tho Saugor territory and Bundle* 
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khancL It is of a reddish colour, and has Kankar and other stones 
mixed up with it It is very shallow in depth, and generally- 
exhausted at the end of tho third year, after which it requires 
a fallow of four yean to restore it. Only Kodo and Kutkf, and 
the poorest sort of com can be raised on this hind of land. It 
ia more generally called Bhatti and Bhatua in Bundelkhand. — 
See “Spry’s Mod. India," II. 276. 

Bhat&ataiya, 

(Solatium Jacquini). There are two kinds of this herb accord- 
ing to the “Tallf-i Sharif;" the white is usually called the 
Katki, and the large and red kind the Barehta. The flower is 
called Gulkh&r i.e. “ rose-thorn." It may be doubted if this 
statement is quite correct There are generally reckoned to be 
four kinds of Kataiya, of which the Bhatkataiy&, frequently 
miscalled the camel’s thorn, is one, and the common people, who 
soe these weed? growing wild, do not acknowledge that there 
are two kinds of Bhatkataiyk. The only Bhatkataiy& which they 
know is much used in veterinary practice, particularly in 
diseases which alfeot horned eattk. It is also devoutly believed 
that if the roots of the Bhatkataiy&, are shown to a man bitten 
by a snake, Ik* immediately recovers.*— (See Jawasa). 

The other three kind," of Kataiya are the following. 

Bang Kataiya. This resembles a common thistle, and is not 
■pplicd to any useful purpose It is known also by the name of 
Salyanasi, ami found iu all parts of the country. 

(?*>l Kami} a. Tln> is not so erect as the others, but spreads 
mure over the surface ot the ground. It has purple flowers 
and produces a round berry. It is frequently used in native 
prescriptions. 

Kataiya proper. This is the largest of the four, and is more 
frequently found in jungles than near the abode of man. It is 
a prickly shrub, growing to the height of ten or twelve feet, and 
does not at all resemble the other Kataiyas. 
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Bhatolar. 

Lands allotted to Bhats or Bards. 

Bhaklfc, <d2*j vc$m 

The name given to bread made from the grain of Arbar, 
Chuni and Idling. It is called also G&nkar. It is notorious 
for its hardness, and is therefore seldom eaten by those who can 
afford to grow or purchase the better grains. 

Bhatuld is said to have been the cause of the elevation of the 
Bhadau’ iiis, and the story, absurd as it may appear, is commonly 
believed in the neighbourhood of Bhad&war, and is not denied 
by the Blxadauri&s themselves. One of the Bhadauria chiefs, 
Gopal Singh, went to pay his respects to the Emperor Muham- 
mad Shah. The chief' had very large eyes, so much so, as to 
aitraot the attention of the Emperor, who asked him how he 
obtained them. The chief, who was a wit, replied that in his 
district nothing but Arhar was grown, and that from the con- 
stant practice of straining at swallowing Bhatuli, his eyes had 
nearly started out of his head. The Emperor was pleased at his 
readiness, and bestowed on him other Parganahs on which he 
could produce the finer grains. — Seo Bhadauria. 

Bhatthf, 

A liquor shop; a distillery. 

Bhatthidar, i 

A person who manufactures and sells spirituous liquors. 

Bhawan, ^yj wi 

A houso ; a temple ; a fort. 

Bhaiy&b&nt, 

See Bhafbeat and Bhaiyich&ra. 
m,n. 
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Bihand, jL^j 

Land cut up by a torrent ; according to the Ghar&ibuT-lughit. 

Bikri, ftft 

Sale. From Bikni LC to be sold. 

Bilahbandf, ftifiinft 

The Glossary is correct under Bilabandy ; but in the North 
West, the word is most usually applied to arrangements made 
for securing the revenue. > 

Billi-lotan, O nf NfttH 

Valerian. The name is derived from its reputed effect upon 
eats, who arc said to be so delighted with its fragrance, as to 
roll about in their ecstasies. From bill! a cat, and lotni 
lii j! to wallow ; to roll. 

Bilaungf, 

A species of grass. 

Binaula, <«lyj fipfatT 

Cotton seed. It is much used as fodder for cattle, and when 
steeped in oil makes a capital lamp. 

Binauriya, bjjj ftnftfw 

The name of a herb which grows about a foot and a half high 
in fields which have been sown with Khar if crops. It bean, 
several little flowers of a purple colour, and is given as fodder to 
horned cattle. 


Blrhana, flnCfTCT 

Lauds in which culinary herbs are produced, — Rohilkhand. 
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Birinjphul, 

A species of rice. — Seo Dhan. 


wtingir 


Birkah, ^ 

A pond ; a small well. 

Birra, 0 

Gram and barley sown in the same field. Bejare and Bejar 
are the more usual terms. 

In Dehli it is applied to Chanfi, or gram, injured by wet. 
It is also the name of a ceremony connected with the building 
of a house. — E. Oudh. 


Birw&, \jj) f^T 

A tree. In Eastern Oudh it is the name given to the labourer 
employed upon the Dauri or Beri, q.v. 


Birwahi, 

An orchard. From Birwa 3 j> a plant ; a tree. 


Bisati, fwnft 

A pedlar. From the Hindi BisAt otuj means ; capital ; stock. 
The Arabic Biz&’ut has also the same signification. 

“Pars opum,” says Golius, “ qua; irapenditur in mercaturam, 
lucroque exponitur.” Bis&ti, etc., is sometimes spelt with an 
Arabic L but incorrectly ; though, as Bis&t hLj means a carpet 
spread out, there may appear to bo some reason in calling 
a pedlar ; as in that mode Bis&tis usually dispose of their goods 
at country fairs. 


Bishnpritdar, j\ 

Grantees of Brahmin caste to whom land has been assigned 
in the name of Bishn or Vishnu, from religious and charitable 
motives by Zamind&rs.— Benares.— E. Oudh. 
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Bisht, cJUij fas 

A provincial tern in Kam&on for a kind of Talukdtr, whoso 
office is in the gift of Government 

Biskhapra, favraiftf 

The name (if a grass which is used in medicine (JSianthma 
pentandra). It spreads over the ground, and forms a circle of 
nearly a yard in diameter. 

Bisahrd, ^ fa**^ 

A purchaser. From Bisahni to buy. 

Bithak, cL&b fam 

Ant hills. — Eastern Oudh and Benares. Literally, a seat or 
platform, where people meet to converse.* 

Bitauri, fa??ha 

A heap of dried cow dung, called Battaiya in Rohilkhand. 

Bitribandi, fa ^ fatf 

The same as Bilahbandi, q.v. — Saugor. 

So, y it 

Cultivation. It is usually combined with Jot, which signifies 
the same. Bo is the verbal root of Boni, to sow. 

Bota*> t,t* ftircr 

Bead tone; sowing. Jtfoii Bfiwag and Boni 
an.* w From Boni bjj, to sow V 

• kji, m p**W* fMnOj, wgtniOj ia (ha 

*ftaa, W at— B. 
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Bob, vp iVi 

The sowing of grain by the drill— Bundelkhand. 

The term Jaiyfi is so applied in Dehli; and Wair in Bohil* 
khand and the Do&b.— See Bansa. 

Boda, tty 

A bufialo.— Saugor. 

Bodar, ^ 

Aplace to stand on for throwing the Dauri or basket by which 
water is raised to a higher level.— Benares. 

Paird is the corresponding word in Dehli.— See Dauri, Boka, 
jjeri. 

Boibachh, y wtTWTW 

Assessment to be realised on cultivation.— Dehli. From liy 
to sow and i&\) selection, division. See Printed Glossary under 
Bach. 

Bojh, wtw 

Literally, a load. In agricultural language it comprises 
about five Dhokas of com.— See Dabia and BeL 

Bojhbatdi, 

A mode of division by stocks, or bundles of mowed corn.— 
Bohilkhand. It is derived from the preoeding word. 

Bokfi, ifj> 

A basket, pa3, or leather bag, for throwing water to a higher 
elevation : called also Beri and Dauri (which see). This word 
is not in Shakspeare’s Dictionary, but it would appear & be 
common in India. 

B4d, « H 

UknOj, mating; bong; from th< Pcman J* 
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In final language Bud is much used in combination with other 
woi^U, as Hastobud, Bud-nabud. — See Hastobud. 

Bfik, lJj) 

Land recovered by the recession of a river. — Iiohilkhand. 

f 

i J 

Biik&ri, \JSjt ffTTT 

Bears tho same meaning, but is applied only when the land it 
rendered useless, by a deposit of sand. — liohilkhartd. 

Bulandi, ^ jJj 

High land. From Bulnnd, high. 

Ban, ^ PI 

Unground coffee. Coffee before it is made into kabwa irf 

Bunga, 

J' Os 

A stack of Bhus, or straw. It is frequently pronouncod Bonga. 

Bunt, 

A groen unripe gram (Cicer arielinum).-~8oo Chunk 
Also used for gram ia general. 

Burida, 

Fields cut by etoaith by a cultivator# From the Persian 
bur I dan to cut down.— Rohilkhand. 

Boiri > £ 

Sowing, by dropping seed from tbo hand into 'the furrow; 
instead of sowing broadcast, or with the drill The words 
Ghirri, Gulli, Si, are also so applied. 

Bo™, 

A sack for holding rioe. 
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Boro, M 

Marsh rice. The “Fasl,” which is added to the word in the 
Printed Glossary, means the harvest of this rice. 

Bauchh&r, fa# ffeK 

Wind and driving rain. 

Baull, Jy 

Synonymous with a Khas settlement, according to section 13, 
Reg. IX. of 1805. The word may he presumed to be meant fcr 
Bhaoli. In Behar it is equivalent to Bat&i, q.v. 

Bod, Jly 

Sowing. Boni, Bawera and Boara have the same meaning. — 
See Boara. 

Babhl, Jjj 

Bab4r, 

The name of a tree. Galled also Kikar ( Acacia Arribica, Roxb.) 
—See Printed Glossary under Bavalla. The wood is much used 
in making agricultural implements, such as ploughs, sugar 
mflla, eta, and in the construction carts. The Babtil pro- 
duoes also a valuable gum, and its bark, joing a powerful astrin* 
gent, is used in tanning by Cham&re. 

Bidkmi, ^•wb 

A species of rice. (See further under Dhan.) 

Badb&cha, 

A or fraudulent Bach or diviaiou. — Dehli. 


Badf, & 

The dark half of the month; from full to new moon. 
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Badhiya, LaiL wft^TT 

A disease affecting Jawar, B&jra, sugar cane, and Indian 
oom, which prevents the head from shooting. 

Bagdr, Jf, nn; 

Pasture ground. — Bundelkhand. 

Applied generally as synonymous with Banjar. 

Bagari, 

A species of rice cultivated chiefly in the province of Benares. 
—See Dhan. 

Bahera, 

The Belleric Myrobalan ( Teminalia bellerica, Roxb.) 

Bajiddr, j'jux; 

An agricultural servant in Rohilkhand who takes corn ns a 
recompense for his labour, in distinction to a Milidar who 
receives money. The latter is derived from labour, 

and might thereforo apply equally to both. 

Bajhwat, 

Stalk of cereals, without the ear.— Eastern Oudh and 
Gorakhpdr. 

BakM, \j\£j WTT 

Intelligence forwarded by word of mouth. From Bak ilfb 
speech. 

Bakel, JX 

Twine made from the root of the Dhak tree. The word is 
chiefly usqd in the Eastern Provinces, not id the North-West. ' 

BikW, m 

Grass kept for pasturage.— Rohilkhand. 
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MUbr, j\& UTK 

BakWurf, TOtt 

A granary or store boose.— Shin And spells it U^. 

Bakhar, jb ^ 

A bind of plough or bollock hoe in use in Bunddkhand, 
Sanger and Halwa. Its use has been fully described under 
Bikhar, bat the more correct and usual pronunciation is Bakhar 

Bakolf, flWft 

Name of a green caterpillar destructive to rice crops. 

Baldhar, WITfT 

' A low caste servant; a Tillage guide or messenger. The word 
is not generally in use to the East of Allahabad. In the 
" GharAibu’l Logh&t” it is spelt ytSL Balidhor. The word is 
probably derived from bulana bib to call; to summons; just as 
another village menial, the Daur&ha, is derived from daujna 
Ujd to run. 

Balbhog, Vrfm 

Taking possession by force of another’s right. The word is 
derived from the Sanskrit Bal WW force, and Bhog pos- 
session; wealth; enjoyment 

Bald, jL 

Bullocks; homed cattle. The word is not in the Dictionaries, 
though Baldiya b jJj is given as a cow-herd, a bullock driver. 

Baldeo, ^ 

A cow-herd. From the preoeding word. 

Bflltod, \)j 

> Sandy. The word is used chiefly in Benares.— See Dor?*. 
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Balsundar, ^ooJj 

The name of a kind of soil in Azimgarh. The origin of all 
these words is balu j\j sand. 


Bamitha, \£?*j Wfftzi 

A torn applied to ant hills in the Lower Do&b. B&mbhi 
which is the correct word, is used in the North West, 
and Bithak in Eastern Oudh. Also a suakc-holo. Probably 
derived from wf a stingiug insect, and WPf a place. 

Bamhm', 

Light red soil.— Eastern Oudh. 

Banbhanta, 

The wild egg plant (tiolamnn mlongena). 

Bancharf, 

A high jungle grass, the leaves of which are much like the 
Jawar. Wild elephants are very fond of this grass, which is 
known also by tho name of Baro. 

Bandu, Iooj 

A grain magazine above ground. — Saugor. 


Bandhan, 



A pension. 



Bandhan, 


wth 

Bandhfa, 



Baised earthen embankments 

for flooding lands. B&cdh 


from b&ndhnd hjbjJh to bind, is in more general use. — See 
Bandhwia. 
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Bandh&n, J&xj 

Bandhur, jjbxj 

Purchase of groin in advance of the harvest.— Saugor. 

Bandhwas, 

Land embanked all round, or in such manner as to retain the 
water. It is also generally applied to level ground; uneven 
ground being called Tagar, and whan surrounded by embank- 
ments Tagar Bandhia — Jabalpur. 

Bandli, Jxo 

A species of Bohilkhand rice. Called also Baimunia and 
Tilokchandan.— See Dhan. 

Bandri, ^jAu 

A grass which is found in fields of rice and Kodo. It grows 
to the height of about two feet, and has an ear, but produces no 

grain. It is used as fodder for cattle. 

Bandtal, JIjJcj 

Damming a water course for the purpose of irrigation. 

Banga, l£j 

Is the name given to tho white kind of Sarson ( Sinapis 

dichotoma, Boxb.) It is also applied locally to well-water, 
slightly brackish. — Central Do&b. 

Bangka, tTOT 

An aquatic beetle which eats rice plants. It is said to manu- 
facture something like a boat from leaves, and to paddle itself 
along from plant to plant. It is harmless when the water is let 
out from the field. It is also called Katua. — Benares. 

Bangkf, 

A species of rice cultivated in Benares.— See Dhan. 
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Bangkataiyi, \s&> 

See Jawaaa and Bhatkataiya. 

Bangatmth4, 1$/^ *wflt37 

Cowdung found in the forests.— See Baukanda. 

Bangaliya, UL 

literally, Bengali. A species of rice cultivated in the Eastern 
part of these provinces.— See Dhan. 

Baninhar, 

The "Word is used to signify a ploughman, or labourer, whose 
services are paid in Banni, or in kind.— Benares. 

Banjm, ^ 

Land dose by the village. 

Also the name of a weed about three feet high, which springs 
up with Kharif crops. It is much sought after by Fakirs who 
practice Alchemy. 


Bankhari, \jfij tort 

Lands on which cotton has grown during the past season.— 
Central Do&b. 

The word is derived from ban, cotton* which though very 
commonly used in this sense, is not in the dictionaries. It is 
not improbable that it is so applied, because a field of cotton 
bears resemblance to a ban ww or forest. Baraundha is more 
commonly used in the same sense as Bankhara, in Bohilkhand 
and the Upper Dodb ; and Mudi (perhaps from liij** to cut, to 
shave) in Dehli. 

Kapseta is also very generally used for a field of cut cotton ; 
from the Sanskrit kaipas ifo, the cotton plant, or undressec 
cotton. 
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Bankanda, 

Co .vdung found in a jungle or forest, or dried for fuel. F ron 
Ban ^ a forest, and Kanda cowdung. Bangaulhu is 
also used in this sense. Arm Kandd is likewise- appb'od to :Ki« 
useful article of Hindu economy; from the Sanskrit T.yy?, 
a forest. In I)ehli this is corrupted into Rana, ami coupled 
with L/ Gosa, i.e. a cake of cowdung. Tho familiar words 
Upla and Gobar are applied to that which is collected at ho.w;. 

Bankar, W%X 

Spontaneous produce of jungle or forest land, such as guns, 
brushwood, honey, etc* It is generally supposed llud tLj 
person who possesses the right of collecting Bankar, or any lax 
or cess in lieu of it, holds necessarily a Zannnd&ri title in the 
ground which produces it. But this is an erroneous impression. 
The Sudder Dewini Adaulat have ruled that the saw of 
Bankar does not convey Zamindari right. One case is reported 
in which A. purchased, at a public sale, a portion of a Zainin* 
d&ri. — B. purchased another portion, besides tho bankar of the 
whole estate. The Court ruled that the purchase made by B. 
conveyed to him a right over all the forest timber of the entire 
estate, though growing on the portion purchased by A. It was 
declared however that the latter from his right in the soil was 
permitted tt> clear away the trees, and to cultivate it; tbe 
proceeds ol* the timber felled appertaining to B. — (See 
*• Reports,” Vol. II., p. 105.) 

It will be seen also at Section 9, Reg. I. of 1804, that the 
British Government consider Bankar as a thing altogether 
distinct from Zamindari. 


Bankas, yJjj tort 

A grass used ir making ropes. 


• See J. A. 8. B. for 1846, p. M3.-& odd. 
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Bankatf, ^ mil 

The right obtained by clearing jangle, and bringing it into 
;ultivation. — Benares. 

Banni, ^ nft 

A portion of grain given to a labourer as remuneration for 
his services. — Benares. 

Baiisa, Lm) 

A grass which grows in fields of rice and ddl. It is given as 
fodder for cattle. 

Bansi, wt 

A kind of wheat with blackish cars. — Hoshangdbad. 

Bantam, 

A class of wood rangers in some of the northern Parganahs 
of Gorakhpur, holding about 20,000 acres granted by the native 
government in lieu of police services. As the services are no 
longer performed, the lands have been resumed, and settled at 
very easy rates with the occupant Bantarids. 

Bar, jj ^ 

The Banian tree; the large Bengal or Indian fig tree 
(Ficus Indira). It is commonly also known as the Bargat 


Barahf, WTTft 

A small species cf sugar cane. — Saugor, Lower Dodb, and 
Bundelkhand. 

Barar. 

Tod says (Annals of Raj. Vol. I. p. 143). “Barrar is an 
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indefinite term for taxation, and is connected with tho thing 
taxed, as Halbarrar, plough-tax.” 

An apportionment of Bhyachara Easts (or instalments of rent) 
according to the agreement of the village community. Gene- 
rally, any division ; bearing much the same meaning as B&chh. 

The word, though common in the Do&b and Western India, 
is not found in Hindi dictionaries. 

Barbas, 

A North wind according to Khan Am. — See D&ndw&ra. 

Bardi, . 

Light stony soil. Also Bardar. — Saugor. 

Barehta, 

Land of the third quality ; also a plot of ground on which 
sugar cane has been lately grown. — Saugor. Soe Bhatkataiya. 

Barej, 

Bareja, Uy 

A betel or p&n garden. 

Bargan 

Partitijon; a share. — Hoshungabud. 

Barha, by 

A channel for the passage of water from a well to a field, 
or from one field to another. To the eastward it may be con- 
sidered the smallest sue of watercourse; the size in the as- 
cending scale is indicated by the terms Barh&, Nalk», Nall, Narwd 
and Gul. But in the West, Barb 4 is by no means a ®mall 
water course. The word is probably derived from Barbna by 
to increase, though the usual mode of spelling it is against that 
etymology. 
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A field in which cows are fed ; a rope, or string; 
one by which a harrow is drawn, or one that is thrown over a 
cart to keep the load from falling or getting injured. 

In parts of Central and Upper Dodb, Barkd is the term 
applied to the land of a township wl^h is farthest from the 
homestead. Bara is the nearest to the village ; Manjha between 
both. 

Barhiya, U$j 

The name of a sugar millstone, extracted from the Chanar 
quarries. 

Barhotari, 

See Barhi. 

Barkuiyan, JoJy 

A Kachha well, i.e. one without a cylinder of masonry.— E. 
Oudh. 

Baro, ^ wxt 

The name of a high jungle grass. — Seo Banchari. 

Baronkha, \£>,j wfftar 

A kind of sugar cane with long thin joints. 

BaraundM, wffar 

Cotton land.— Rohilkhand. 

Barroh, ^ vpfif* 

A name given to the uplands in the Farganah of J&nibrast, 
ie. the right bank of the Jumna, Zillah Etowah. 

Baiadnfi, lily 

To winnow the grain; literally, to cause to rain. 
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Bartosh, 

Land sown with sugar cane, after a rice crop. — Bohilkhand. 

Barat, to 

A disease which affects rice crops. 

A leathern girth, or large cable; especially one used for 
drawing water by a pur, or large well bag. 

In the Delili territory, Barat, or Barit, is also used to signify 
the Government Jama, or a portion of it. — Seo Bharit 

Basflatt, wiftwrc 

Inhabited. Prom Basna to dwell. 

Baaft, o-uj 

The head manager in a village ; the same as Mahetya or 
Mukaddam. — Central Doab. 

Basond, JLw falfs 

Au edible root which is found in jhils or marshes. 

In Bohilkhand the word signifies a Khakrob, or sweeper. 

Basgit, «ref*l7T 

Homestead ; site of a village residence. From L*j to dwelt 
The word is pure Hindi, but is more used in Eastern Hindustan 
than in Western. 

Basnli, 

A small instrument for cutting. The diminutive of Basula 
an adze. 

Bastah, tot 

A cloth in which papers are bound np ; a bundle of papers. 
Prom the Persian {£ p*j to bind. 
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Ba«wir{, ^j\yui WWTt» 

Basanr, Jr a wftx 

A bamboo garden. From a bamboo. 

Bat, <JLo w? 

A partition ; division. From L2 j to be divided. 

Battf, Jto l?lt 

Is derived from (ho word preceding, and signifies the aame 
as the Metayer system of Europe ; but it includes not only the 
literal Metayer, i.«. “& moitie fruit,” but the "tier franc,” or 
any share into which the crops may be divided. In poor lands 
a bat&i of one-sixth only is not unfrcquently the extent of the 
ZamincUur’s demand. 

Bat&i nav&siya is applied to a division which gives nine 
shares to one party, and seven to anotb er, — Benares. — See 
Harii&w. 

Batenth, 

Batons; L& TOfira? 

Proprietor, or holder of a share.— Central Do&b. — See above, 
under Bat and Bat&i. 


Bates,' ^ it* 

A passage; a pathway. Batia Li is in more general use in 
the same sense. Both are from the Sanskrit B&t IT? a road, a 
highway. 


Bath&n, i?n 

«* 

Pasture ground. From to sit, to settle, or more probably 

from HI a bullock, and Mm or 7TW a place. Eastern Oudh. 
— See Baisak; which is also similarly derived. Abath&n is 
’more usually applied to the little shed erected by oowherds in 
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the jangles to sleep in at night, the cattlo being all oolleoted 
round it. It is also called or 


Bathud, 

A herb which springs up with Rabi* crops, and in the 
neighbourhood of water. It is sometimes cooked as a pot-herb 



Bathiyd, Lfj 

See Bitaura. 

Batdri, ijf 

A name given in Benares to Chani, or the small kind of 
Chana, q.p. 

Batolan, TOtTO 

Batoran, toIto 

Gathering or collecting grain in one place at the time of 
harvest. From \jjfi batomd, to gather up. 

Batar, jj tot 

Land in a state fit for the plough.-— Saugor. In the Panjab 
I have heard watar TO?; used to signify the rain which falls in 
January, and by softening the soil enables the young wheat to 
sprout and grow. — B. 

Batwdr, j\£ TOJTT 

A custom or police officer stationed on a road. 

A tax gatherer, who collects taxes in kind. 

Bawada, tJ ^ TOT<T 

A herb something like the Turmeric. It springs up in the 
rains, and it is sometimes sown, as it is considered a specific in 
rheumatism. 





Afar off— at a distance.— Bundelkhand. 

Btijili, Uu Will 

A spades of black pulse. — E. Oudh. 

Baikhat, Hi 

Sole.— Eastern Oudh and Benares. 

Baisak, CS^j ta* 

A spot in a jungle to which cattlehire sent out to graze. — Dehli. 
It is elsewhere called Kharak (a cowshed) and BathAn. — q.v. 
The word is also applied, generally, to old and worn out 
animals. 

Chanda, 

A common station of the revenue survey. 

Chak, CiV vn t 

7 v 

A wheel. Especially applied amongst cultivators to the pulley 
over which the lao, or well-rope passes ; called Bhon in Dehli, 
Chilli and (Jharkhi in Rohilkhand, Garri and Garill in Benares 
and Bundclkhand. But these four last terms are only applied 
if the wheel is formed out of one block of wood. 

Ch4k meads i.lso a mill ; rings of earth for forming a well ; 
a vc'sel in v.h.elt suj.u- is manufactured, after being transferred 
fi'oiu the CliAsnl or Karahi. — See Bel. 

C'fcp.r.ti, JbU 

Cesses levied from artizaus^nd others. Prom Ch&ntna USiU- 
to squeeze^ to press. 4 

1-haunri, 

A police station ; usually the kotwal’s. — Saugor. 
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Chap, tyU- 

The refuse of the Jharberi after the PAla is beaten from it. 
Dehli and Upper Do&b. — See Jharberi. 

Ch&pre, 

Oakes of cow-dung. They are also known by the names of 
Gobar, Upla, Gosa, Doja, Thepri and Chot. 

Chara, U 

Truss; sheaf; grass; food. 

Chfanf, 

A pan in which the juice of the sugar cane is boiled. It is 
much the same as the Kar&hi, except that it is somewhat larger- 
From the ChAsni it is transferred into the Ch&k, q.v. 

It is probably a corruption of the Persian flavour, 

syrup. 

Chdwal, JjU- 

Rice undressed, but cleared of the husk. 

Chfbhar, 

Land which remains long moist. — Saugor. 

Cllik, 

Chikar, 

Mud; slime. The name of Chik is consequently given ) 
the turf or rushes on which the water pot of the Dhenkli is 
made to rest, when it is brought to the top of the well. PAr- 
chha and Chilw&i are likewise so applied. 

Ghikat, 

Chiktf, jsd* 

Clayey soil— Saugor. 
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Chita, ftm 

The name of a creeping herb. It is used in medicine as a core 
for leprosy (Plumbago Zeybnica). 


Chihra, t^>~ 

A descriptive roll of a servant or fugitive. Literally, a face. 

Chind, b->- ^fT 

Canary seed (Panicum Miliaceum ) ( Panieum pilosum, Roxb.) 

It is sown and reaped in the hot season, after nearly all the 
rabi’ crops have been cut. It requires much irrigation, and is a 
precarious crop ; hence the saying : 

“ Take of master Chfn£, 

Give him fourtocn waterings, 

Let the wind blow, and you’ll have nought to give or take;” 
i.e. You may irrigate your Chin& as much as you like, but a 
blast will destroy it, and you get nothing for your pains. 

Chench, ^ 

A herb which springs up in uncultivated places during the 
rainy soason. Its fruit is frequently called Jonk, from its 
resemblance to a leech. 

Chhai, si 

A pad, to prevent laden bullocks from being galled. 

Chhaj, ^ wro 

A basket used in winnowing grain. 

Chh&kni Ufy». wn 

To dean dm water of a welL 
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(Map, vW* WW 

A stamp ; generally the Potdar, or cashier's, stamp. 

In Dehli and the Upper Do4b it ia the name applied to a 
small bundle or heap of thorns about a foot high. When 
larger, it is called Khewi \p$f q.v.* 

CM4p&, \>\<* Wm 

The village seal used to impress grain with.— See Chank and 
Thapa. 

It also means the heap of refuse corn and chaff which is 
formed in winnowing. In a heap of cleaned oom there is about 
four per cent Chh&pi Also, a small heap of grain appropriated 
to purposes of charity. 

Chh£p4 is likewise in some places the name given to the 
VU used for throwing water out of a pond, for the purpose 
of irrigation.— See Beri, Boka, and Dauri. 

Ghh&r, wn: 

A bank of a river; hence Chharchitti, a permit, or pass, over 
a river. 

Chhedi, !**»- fy 

A destructive little animal similar to the weevil (Calandria 
granaria ). FromChhed a hole. It is also the name of the 

which the corn sustains when affected by the ravages of 
this animal. 

CMida, fry 

Thin, not close— according to ShakespearV Dictionary, “ said 
of a person or animal whose legs are much separated.” But it 
is applied to corn fields, or plantations, in opposition to 
Ghani or Ghinki \L^ c 1 - 

• 8m JJkJL Bombaj, Ho. IIL, p. llfc— B. 
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ChMiirf, <Wt 

A pod; a legume. 

CtihinU, 1C**- 

An ox muzzle. — Dehli ; called Mukha, Mushka, and Jali in 
Rohilkhan d and the Do&b, Khonta in Benares, and Muska in 

Bundelkhand. Also a net for hanging pots, etc.— (See Jab.) 

\ 

Chhfnta, wtJT 

From chhfatnd US^ > - to sprinkle; a field in which peas 
and linseed have been sown by broad-casting, while the rice 
crops are standing on the ground. When the rice is c’. t, these 
crops are left to grow, and harvested in the beginning of Chayt 
In Dehli, the term Chhdata is applied to throwing more seed 
amongst a growing rice crop. 

The same word jB employed in Gorakhpur to signify lands in 
which seed has been scattered after a single ploughing ; more 
particularly at the extremities of villages, with a view to secure 
possession. 

Chhfyul, 

A jungle tree ; called also Dhak, q.v. 

Chheond, $*PIT 

To extract juice from a tar tree. Literally, “to slice,” as the 
bark is sliced off and a pot hung underneath to catch the sap as 
it exudes. — B. 

ChhiMi, f**T* 

Bears the same meaning in Bohilkhand as Farighkhatdns, 
q.v. The word is perhaps derived from Chhinkwani 
to cancel. 

Chhilka, t^WT 

Bark; rind. 
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Ohhitui, t/f»> 

Bowing broad-cast-. From CJhhintn& to sprinkle.— 

Benares. 

Tho usual words in the Do&b, Rohilkhand, and Dehli, are 
Paberi, or Pab:*r pbenk dena, or Jel karna. In Bundelkhand 
it is called Chbintab, from the same root Chhmtnd. 

Chhitri, flpTTtt 

Sav* in Sbakespearis Dictionary to be “a small basket 
without lid or handle,” but it is more generally uaderstood to 
be a broken basket, or Daiiya ; one nearly ineffective from being 
worn oat. 

Chhola, 

Gram — Saugor and Bundelkhand. Also the title of the man 
who cuts the standing sugar cane, lie strips off the leaves, and 
lops off the head, which he receives as his perquisite, besides 
■boat ten canes per diem during the time he is employed. The 
name is derived from chholna to pare, to scrape. 

Chholni, 

A scraper. 

Chhanr, 

A large stack of Juwar or Bajra collected for fodder, com* 
prising several smaller stacks called Syi. In yews of plenty this 
is added to, till the village stock amounts to several hundreds 
of maunds. — Dehli. 

In some districts, as in Rohilkhand, this is known by the 
name of Garri ; elsewhere by the name of Kundar and Kharai. 
— Bee Garri. 


Chhadim, ift* 

Literally, six dams; equal to two damris. The proper 
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amount is six and a quarter dams, but by abbreviation it is 
called ChhadAm. — See Damn, Adbela, and Ganda. 

Chhahkiir, ^ 

Division of crop6 where the Zamindir gets only one-sixth. — 
E. Oudh. 

Ghhakra, !*£$». 

A carriago. It is built on the principle of a bail!, has no 
sides like the Gari, but carries burdens on a sort of platform. 
It is much used for the conveyance of cotton, to which its con- 
struction is well adapted. The names of some of its component 
parts are Nasauri, Goria, Tul&wa, Akari, Korha, Phar, Shagun, 
Ank, Tiph, D&ntui, Chaukhard and Bichui, the uses of which 
it is needless to particularise.— See Gari. 

Chhatao, 

Clearing rice from the husk. 

Chhatri, 

A small ornamented pavilion, generally built over a place of 
interment, or a cenotaph in honor of a Hindu chief. Literally, 
“ an umbrella.” 

Chihel, 

W et oozy land. From chihl4 mud. 

Chikhar, 

The husk of Chan 4, q.v. 

Chikharwai, Jhfe- faTOlt 
Wages for weeding.— E. Oudh ; called generally Nirai and 
Naulai elsewhere. 
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Gukn&wat, 

A clayey eoiL From Ghikni greasy; oily. 

Chilli, 4U fmr 

A holy place where fakirs abide : bo called from the initiatory 
abstinence of forty days (in Persian lyf- chahil&) which they 
undergo. 

Chilwii, fawfc 

Sec an explanation of its meaning under Chik. 

Chimbur, WfK 

An inferior land of grass which grows in the Bhatti territory. 
It is perhaps the same as the Chapruda of Banana. 

Chin, ^ fa* 

A kind of sugar-cane.— Upper Do&b and Bohilkhand. — See 
Ikh. 

CHrchira, fafa^T 

Name of a medicinal plant (Achyranthes atspera). Its ashes 
also are used in washing linen. It is also called Chichara, 
Chitirra, and Satjira. In Sanskrit it is known by the name of 
Apimarg IRUTpft • There is a white and a red kind. The 
former, if it is carried about the person, is firmly believed to 
render one invulnerable, particularly against scorpions, and the 
application of it to the part affected is as immediate and certain 
a remedy as was the application of basil according to the clas- 
sical writers. 

Chirchitta, 

The name of a grass which somewhat resembles young Bajra. 
It produces an ear like that of the Kangni ( Panicum 

Italiem), and its grain is about the size of a barley com. This 
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plant also is said in nativo hc-rbals to have secret virtue. If 
any out* will eat a chattdk of its grain ho will not fed the 
procure of hunger for twenty-one days. As tho experiment is 
easily nude, and it is not a common practice to eat Chirchitta, 
wo rtav presume it is somewhat nauseous. 

Chittha. l$2>- f^|T 

A rough note ; servants’ pay ; a memorandum. 

Chiwana, liW ffo n m 

J v 

A phic o for cremation ; called also Chihai and Chihani. These 
throe nr - derived from Kshdi, ashes. Marghat, Ehoidagdha 
and Smasnn, or Sarnsan (in Benares) are also employed to 
signify the same. 

Choya, hj>. 

A hole dug in the dry bed of a river to get water. Also a 
name conucoi.lv applied to rivulets. 

Cholia, 

A small W'-IJ. Both these words are derived from Chund 
toy*- to leal;, to be filtered. 

Choka, ^tT 

Bice. — Saugor. 

Chonda, 'ftn 

Kachha w ells where the water is near the surface. — E. Oudh. 

Child, \y>. 

Chud, Battu, or Marea forms one of the chief Kharif pro- 
ducts of the hills. The flowers are of a fine red color. It is 
supposed to be the Amranthw okraceus. 

Chud is also the siliqua, seed vessel, or pod of a pulse. 
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Chugdi, ^nt 

Pasturage. From Chugna l£»- to peck; to graze. 

Chonchi, Wt 

A tiny creeper which grows round the Piy&zi plant and 
ripens its seeds at the same time with it. The Piy&zi seeds are 
eaten by the poorer classes, and daring the famine at Ambala 
in 1861 cases occurred of persona being poisoned by eating 
Piy&zi bread in which Chonchi had become mixed. 1 was not 
. able to learn the botanical name of either plant. Piy&zi grows 
spontaneously in fallow lands in April and hlay.— 1 ). 

(Mi, jr ygt 

The supports which are placed below stacks of 6traw or stores 
of grain ; called by English farmers staddles. In some places 
the ground is merely cleaned and elevated, and no supports arc 
raised; it is then called Ghai. 

Chullu, jU . 

The palm of the hand contracted for the purpose of holding 
water. Sometimes incorrectly pronounc'd Challu. — See Ajauli 
and Chun gal. 

Chun. 

Chum', Jr 

Flour ; pulse coarsely ground. 

Chungal, 

A handful of any thing dry ; as Chullu is of any thing 
liquid. Ehonch is used in the same sense. In Bohilkhand, 
Lap, or Laf, is as much as two hands joined cqh hold ; but in 
Benares, Dchli, and the Doab, it means only one handful. — See 
. Ajauli, Chullu. 
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Chuntrii, tl 

Head man of a district in Dehra Dun. 

Chopna, 

To throw water from a Dauri, q.v.— Ulchab dena is the 
equivalent term in Bundelkhand. 

Chot, 

An ingenious way adopted by shepherds and husbandmen of 
folding a blanket or sheet into a covering for the 'head and 
.taouHers, making it nearly impervious to the rain. It is some- 
what similar to the mode by which a Scotchman converts a 
: laid into a sleeved great coat. It bIbo signifies the tying the 
■1 . blanket in a knot, and so placing it over the head, 

aich in svne places is called Ghunghi; but that word is 
(j .iaJy otherwise applied. — See Ghunghi. 

Ciiuil, ^ 

n. ploughshare. — See Hal and Halas. 

' >.ti*jn where fou^ boundaries meet. — See Chaugadda. 

■ . t a crop, in which the cultivator gives only one* 
i-ufta ; i . 4 uiso by tue name of Chaukur. 

Cbdula, V 

. ki..i of pulse commonly cultivated in Hindustan ( Dolichos 
men<>< . It is also called Raw&s and Ram&s; but it is best 
■cn.wn throughout the country under its Persian yarn of bj 
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Ch&ul&, Jily* 

He name of a weed which shoots up during the rainy season, 
particularly in old buildings {Amarantim polygamus ). It is 
also sometimes sown and eaten as a pot-herb. There are two 
kinds of ChauUi, red and green. The one is called Gandar, 
and the other Marsai. 

Chaunia, \*jy* fhr 

A subterranean apartment for grain. 

Chauntdli, 

Cotton pods, in which the fibre is equal to one-fourth of the 
whole produce. Tmdli, in which the fibre is one-third. Pach- 
duli (i.e. two out of five) when it amounts to about 16 seera in 
the maund. 

Chaupal, Jb^>- ftarw 

Chanpar, ^UTT 

A small shed in which the village community meet ; generally 
built by the head man of the village, and used by him in former 
days as a kind of Kachahri or office. 

Chaur, J3 >- 

A large open space in the forest. — Rohilkhand. 

A large tract of low land. — Eastern Oudh. 

Achaur is one of those long low strips of semi-marshy land, 
formerly beds of small streams so common in Northern Bihdr. 
They are generally appropriated for the purpose of growing 
rice and indigo. — B. 

Chauraha, aa ! jyy 

The junction of four villages, or roads. —See Chaugadda. 
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Chaursi, 

A granary above ground. — Rohilkhand. 

Chaus, (jwy»- ’tffa 

Land four times tilled.— RoliilkLcad. 

Chausingha, 

A raised mound indicating where- the boundaries of four 
villages meet. — See Chaugadda, 

CLauthiya, L ^ftfw 

A measure in generul use for grain and about equal to a seer 
of wheat. Chaukari is a quarter, and Adkeli is a half Chau* 
thiyA Five Chauthiyas are equal to 1 a Kuro, or Paseri, and 
twenty Kuros to one Khanrl. These words are equally used 
in superficial measures. Thus an area which would require 
five PaBeri of seed to sow it, is about equal to a Bigha (which 
in Iloshangabad is a little more than a statute acre, being 
4,900 square yards), and was rated at about a Rupee of Re- 
venue. A Khanri would be about equal to four Rupees, and 
a Mini to twice that amount. — Saugor. — See Bisi and Jarib. 

Chautra 

A Court ; corrupted perhaps from Chabutra. 

Chah, <l>- 

A platform; a pier-head. 

Chahli, 

The wheel on which the rope revolves, at the top of a well 
—See Ch4k. 


Chahomfi, 

To transplant — Rohilkhand. Elsewhere it signifies to stink 
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up, to fix. The word Rompna is also frequently used to signify 
tra nsplant ing. In Dehli and the Upper Dofitb Chahomi, 
though rarely used, is preserved in the word Chahan, which 
signifies rice dibbled in a field, after being sown in a nursery. 

Chahal, tfl 

A strong soil, ranking between Bausli and Ofikara, or 
Dknkra.— Dehli. 

Chakkfi l£>. 

The weight (generally of clay) used to press down the small 
arm of the Dhenkla. The usual meaning is a wheel or circle, 
and the word may be therefore applied thus, as the Chohhi is 
almost always of a circular form. 

Chakkat, c~£>. 

The loss of a whole plot of ground by diluvion ; the oontrary 
of Ptitkat. 

Chakwand, spiqipf 

A common weed, of which there are generally reckoned to 
be four kinds, though they bear but little resemblance to one 
another. — Chakwand, Chakaundi or Kasaundi, Gul&li, Batoka. 
The Chakwand, which grows from about eight inches to two 
feet high, and bears a long legume, is very common in Mango 
'groves, and in fields grown with Kharif crops. It is used by 
the poor people as a potherb. 

Chaltf, jl>. 

Cultivated lauds. — Dehli. 

Chambal, J~*>- ujuiw 

A log of wood with grooves, fixed on banks of canals. It ir 
used in drawing water for the purposes of irrigation. 


vol. n. 


IS 
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Cb^ia, U>- W 

Gram. Ciccr arietinxm. The origin of this word has been 
much disputed, but is, I believe, & corruption of the Portuguese 
* gram , meaning grain in general. 

There are generally reckoned to be three kinds of this widely* 
nsed legume : — 1. Pild (also called Rakswd, Chaptdi, and Eas&ri 
in the Eastom part of these provinces) ; 2. Pachmil, which is a 
mixture of Pild and Eased ; 3. Eased, tho superior kind. 

There is also a small kind of Chand, called Cbani and Baturi, 
and Chand itself is frequently to the Eastward called Behla and 
Lona. But in general Lona is the name of the oxalic and 
acetic acid which forms on the leaf of the Chand. It is used in 
ibis country in alchemical processes, and in the preparation of 
nitric and muriatic acid. Cloths are spread over the plants of 
the Chand, and boiDg well moistened by the deposition of dew, 
they readily absorb the acidulous salt, which tho plants secrete 
abundantly on the surface of their leaves and shoots (Hoyle, 
“Antiquity of Hindu Med ” p. 42). The presence of this acid 
is found to injure the feet occasionally when people walk in 
Chand fields, and a local tradition has lienee arisen that Sitd, 
when she was going to bathe in the Manwa river, is said to 
have cursed the plant, and directed that it should not be grown 
between that stream and the Gogra, and consequently no Chand 
is now cultivated between those two rivers. 

In the Western part of this Presidency there is a Eahulf 
Chand sometimes grown. It differs from the Desi, or country 
Chand in having a white flower and smaller leaf. It is also 
grown in the extreme East, and in Bengal, to the North of the 
Gauges. It is there considered a fit offering for the gods, pro- 
bably on account of its rarity. 

This useful grain is highly valued in India, and its praises 
have been sung by tho poets. The following doggrel lines, 
which are attributed to the celebrated minister Blrbal, are 
greatly esteemed by the natives : — 
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Which may be thus literally translated, 

"Among all gods, M&hadcv is greatest ; among all cereals, chanai u 
king: 

"Whose stalk is longish, its flowers rose-coloured, tie more it tr 
picked the thicker it grows. 

Quoth Blrbal, listen, SMh Akbar, with salt and pepper it is wonder 
My good." 

The favorite way, however, of cooking grain is to parch it 
It is then called Chabenfl, and is generally carried in the corner 
of the scarf to eat on a journey. By far the most common mr 
of grain is as food for horses, for which purpoao it is on 
rivalled.— B. 

Chanchar, 

Land left untilled for one, two, or three years. 

Chanda, \ xj >~ 

Subscription; assessment. 

Chandeli, 

A very fine spccicsj of cotton fabric, which is of so costly a 
description as to be used only in native courts. It is made 
from Berar, or Umravati, cotton, and every care is uken in 
its manipulation. The weavers work in a dark subttrrauean 
room, of which the walls are kept purposely damp to prevent 
the dust from dying about. The chief care is bestowed on tin 
preparation of the thread, which, when of very fine quality, sells 
for its weight iu silver. It is strange that women are allowed 
10 take no pari in any of the processes. From a correspondence 
published in Yol. X. of the “ Journ. As. Soc. of Bengal," it 
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would appear that the Chandelis aro made solely from Narma 
cotton ; but this is a mistake, for Umr&vati cotton is alone used, 
and the Narnia, or Narma-bai, instead of being confined to 
Malwa, is cultivated* in sm^U quantities all over Hindustan, *"d 
its produce is in great request for the manufacture of the best 
kind of Brahmanice.1 thread. It is a bushy plant, growB to the 
height of aboi'a seven feet, and lasts about six years. 

Chand'di'a derive their name from the town of Chanderi, on 
the l&bauk of the Betwa, in Sindhia’s territory.— (See Chandel) 

Cbandeya, 

Deep places.— Eastern Oudh. 

Cham, ^ 

A small species of Chani ; called Battiri in Benares. 

Chaneth, ^i|g 

Drugs for cattle. 

Changel, 

A herb which springs out of old Kheras, or ruined buildings. 
It has' a round leaf, and its seed, which is used as a medicine, is 
known generally by the name of KLabaji. Also a round basket 
of straw. 

Chauwan, uV*?* VWTW 

Name of a small species of millet.— Eastern Oudh. 

Chaprij ^ ^ 

A puddle. Also the name of a small pulse somewhat re- 
sembling Chand. 

Chari, ^ ^ 

Unripe Jawdr, cut as fodder for cattle. It is always town 
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much thicker than the Jaw&r which is intended for the thresh* 
ing floor. 

Chari is also the name given in the Lower Do&b to small 
portions of land held rent-freo by cultivators : derived either 
from its chiefly producing fodder, or by a corruption from 
Sir. — See Chhir. 

Charkhf, 

The pulley by which water is raised from a well *7 two 
water-pots tied to the ends of a rope and raised alternately. 
Literally, a spinning wheel. It is generally made of pieoes of 
bamboo lashed together in the form of a cylinder. — See Ch&k. 

Charm, ^j>. 

A feeding trough. 

Chares, ^ 

The exudation of hemp flowers. It is collected in Nepal, 
and elsewhere also it is said, by persons running through a field 
of Ganja with leathern aprons to which the exudation adheres. 
In these provinces the Charas of Bokhara is most admired, and 
fetches double the price of the country product. Bahadurgark 
in the Dehli Territory appears the grand depfit for the Charas 
of the Western and Northern States. 

AIbo, the large leathern bucket, or bag, used for filling water 
from wells ; derived from leather. In some parts of the 
country it is called Pur and Moth. All parts of the apparatus 
of a well are differently called at different places. Thus, the 
upright posts over the well’s mouth are in one place, Filpiya 
( elephan t leg), in another Thuni. The beam which they sup- 
port is in one place called Bliarsah&, in another Patao and 
Bharet. The rope is in one place called Bart, in another Ino. 
The reservoir into which the water is poured is in some places 
called Pareha, in others Chabacha, and so on.— See Arhat, 
Bahoro, Ch&k, Chakti, Charkhi, and Garari. 
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CharwAM, 

Wages of a charwAha, grader or herdsman, in grain. From 
ChunA to f ad, to graae. 

Chatrf, 

The name of a herb which springs up with the rabi* grains. 
It ^S used as fodder for cattle, and the poorer class of odtivitom 
eat' the seeds of it mixed np with barley. 

Chad, J-»- ** 

I And twice tilled. — Rohilkhand. 

3hain, ^ 

Cultivated land. 

Chaiti, 

The harvest of the month Ohayt (March-April). In Bundel* 
khand it is applied generally to the Rabi’, or spring ham*. 

DAb, uj\$ vnr 

The name of a grass, better known by the name of KAs or 
KAsha. (Poa cynmrides. K®n:) ‘It is generally applied 
only to the first shoots of the KAs gnu, and is called Dabsa 
in Rohilkhand. The extreme acuteness of its prints is pro- 
verbial amongst Hindus. The intellects of a clever man are 
arid to be as sharp as the point of a DAb, or KAs, leaf (Sir W. 
Jones 1 Works, Yol V. p. 79). DAb is not in much request as 
fodder for cattle, but, when soaked, it makes very good twine, 
and is occasionally used in thatching houses. These are, how* 
ever, pro&ne uses: for the grass is especially holy, and is in 
gnat demand in almost all the votive offerings and religious 
Memories of the Hindus. It is considered very de sir a b le that 
a should die upon a bed of DAb ; and it il oanacquantty 
the duty of attendant relations to spread the gram on the loor, 
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and after oovering it with a cioth, to lay the dying man upon 
it, in order that he may emit his last breath in that hallowed 
poaition. 

Ddbf, ^ 

SeeDabiya. 

Dabak, inn 

Freeh well' water. — Dabki is used in the same sensei 

Dabar, 

Low ground where water settles ; a small tank ; a vessel for 
washing in. 

Mara, 1/1.5 trarq 

Is the name of the best, or second best, quality of soil in the 
Upper Doib or Dchli. It is sometimes pronounced Dhikar 
and Dankra. 

The soil called fiausli in many places ranks above Dikaia. 

Dal, Jta 

“A pulse, Phamfr* radialus, Linn., Plmcolm autvus, iioib., 
green gram, or raytd kidney bean.”-— Kinun-i Islam. 

In the North Western Provinces it is applied only to th» 
split pea of Mung, Arhar, Urd, and a few other pulses {from 
dakd Uj to grind coarsely) ; and there appears reason to appre- 
beud error in the passage quoted from the “ X&nun-i Islam.” 
The Printed Glossary also says of Dol that it is a sort of pea.— 
See Dalia. 

Dal, JlJ ST* 

A bough In Dehli and the Upper Doib it is applied to tin 
basket used for the purpose of raising water by artificial meant 
from a canal. From dd’na U'o to throw, to fling. It is mad< 
sometimes of leather, tut genera'!;' of Munj or of Jhio. Pi 
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irrigation is used where the course of the canal is much below 
the general level of the country, and is, in oonsequenoe of tho 
labour attending it, more expensive than irrigation by Tor, 
which oonsists in merely breaking down the field ridge, and 
allowing the water to pass through it. 

Dal, Jj ^ 

Wild rice. 

Dimcha, ajHj 

The platform on which a person is posted to protect crops. — 
Dehli. Jaunda and Tend are also used in this sense in Dehli; 
and, the latter in Rohilkhand also ; in the Do&b, Mattdla (from 
matti, earth), and Menra and Mainra* (from its position on the 
border of the field) ; and in Saugor, Marwa, for the same reason. 
Maohin and M&cha are in common use elsewhere, and even 
within the limits of the local words above-mentioned. 

Damar, imt 

Resin — more especially, in commerce, the resin of the Sil 
tree (Sfjorea robusta ) : also called Dhumnd and Dhund. 

Dand, 

High ground, opposed to Dabar ; sterile Bhur land ; elevated 
land of Domat soil ; also a fine ; a land-mark ; a stick. Tho 
word is spelt with either an initial 1 or 

D4ng, 

A hill or precipice ; the summit of a mountain, as Lal-ddng. 
In Dehli, and generally in Upper India, the word is used to 
signify the high bank of a river. It is provincially corrupted 
into Dh&ng and Dhayang.— E. 

D&ngri is common in Nepalese for a hill. — B. 

8 

* JM r, Mmf, iW dgniflts a limit 
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D&ngar, Jj\j 

Superannuated horned cattle. It is applied also as a term 
of abase to a fool. Bat Danger, in Dehli, is not confined to 
old cattle; for it is there applied generally to homed cattle, 
exclusive of buffaloes. 

Ddntf, ^b 

A sickle. From dant, a tooth. 

Dtoth, ip\j tin 

Refuse of harvest floors, especially applied to Kharif pro- 
ducts ; and so is synonymous with Jhora, q.v. It is also called 

Datuk and Danthli— See DanthlA 
• * * 

Danwan, y'yb 

Burning stubble, or a conflagration in a forest. This word 
is provincially corrupted into damar and do, and is derived from 

the Sanskrit a conflagration in a forest. — “Tates' 

Nalodaya,” p. 353. 

Ddnwari, ^yb 

See Dauri. 

Ddo, jb 

A hatchet with a hooked point ; a sickle. Among the Sing- 
phos and other savages of the north-eastern frontier it is the 
name of a heavy knife about two feet in length like the 
Nepalese kukari.— B. 

Daru, j,b ^ 

Spirituous liquor. 

D6s, ^ 

This name, which literally means blave, is borne chiefly by 
men of the Banii caste, by Bair&gi Fakirs, and by Kayaths and 
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Brahmins. It is usually coupled with the name of some deity, 
u Shib D4s, Ndrfiyan D6a, eta, eto., to imply subjection to 
some special tutelary Qod. It is a mistake to suppose that it is 
the name of a particular family, as was asserted by a celebrated 
statesman, who when inveighing against the treatment of some 
D&s of Lucknow, stated him to be a member of “the Doss 
family, one of the most distinguished in India.” 

In the time of Akbar we find it was not unoommon for 
Bajputs also to bear the name of D4s. Thus we read of Baja 
Bhagwan D4s, the Kachhw&ha, who was the father-in-law of 
JaMngir, and grandfather of Sult&n Khusrfi, and who is stig- 
matized as the first who sullied Rajput blood by a connexion 
with tho Imperial family of Dehli. The name is now seldom 
given to Bajputs, except to illegitimate children. — E. • 

By Europeans in India this word is often written and pro- 
nounced “ Doss,” and in that shape it appeared in the earlier 
editions of this work. The last (or perhaps I should Bay the 
last but one) generation of Anglo-Indians always pronounced 
the long d (WR or I ) like aw or o, this error was originated by 
that able but eccentric scholar, Dr. Gilchrist, who taught that 
the sound of d was the same as that of the English a in ball, 
wall, water, etc. Hence his pupils persisted in speaking and 
writing breakfast, as hauzree, water, as pawnee, 

nabob (the Hindi corruption of nawwab) as nabob and the 
like. The fact however is that the long d in all Indian lan- 
guages is sounded like the English a in far, father, pad, etc. 
In Persian the long d is sounded as, in water, war, etc., 
and the Persians are said to dislike to hear Indians talk 
their language because of their pronunciation of the a, which 
they consider effeminate. Thus, a Persian would say UA 
•xib a>- naumi shumaw chih bawshad, while an Indian would say 
ndAmi shuma/t chih bdA-shad. The name D&s is in Behar in- 
dicative of the possessor’s holding the office of village patwdri. 
It is one of the recognized appellations of the K&yaths, who are 
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•n called so-and-so L41, Panh&d, or Dis ; also, though leu 
frequently, Singh. — B. 

D4s4, Lb jm 

A reaping hook. Also dfinsi 

Dh4d4, iSbj yfl^T 

Water falling from above ; a waterfall — Bohilkhand. The 
word is perhaps a corruption of Dh&ri, a flowing stream. 

In Saugor, Bhadbhada is used in this sense ; bnt its general 
application ia somewhat different.— See Bhadbhad&na. 

Dfyird, ijbj f^TfT 

Di&ra, or D&wara, or Diar&, signifies an island formed in the 
bed of a river. — Eastern Oudh and BenareB. — E. 

It is a Hindi diminutive of Sanskrit an island, and means 
a large sandbank formed by a river, which, after being in ex- 
istence for a couple of seasons, frequently becomes sufficiently 
consolidated to be cultivable, but is always liable to be carried 
away again by a change in the course of the river. Some of 
these di&r&s or diaras, as they are also called, are very large 
and old. The R&mpur diar& in the Ganges near Maldah for 
instance is forty miles long and two or three broad, and is as 
firm as the high land on the banks of the river.— B. 

Dfh, 

Used in the Benares Province and the Lower Do4b to signify 
the rite of a deserted village. The Persian Deh being used for 
an inhabited one. 

Dfhd, TtfT 

A small mound; same as the above. 

Dih&la, djw f^iTBT 

See Dhan. 
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Dahni'mi, 

Five per cent.— Dehli. The literal meaning is half of ten. 

I)ehri, s&ejS 

A marshy soiL — See Dahr. 

DiLiiidah, 

A Persian word signifying one that is willing to pay or give ; 
a good payer. 

D-ihyc.k, iAC&j 

An allowance of 10 per cent., which used to be given to the 
Amil as liis profit, and for the charges of Mofassil management. 
See Sec. 6, Reg. II. a.d. 1795. In the Printed Glossary it is 
called Duhyck. 

Del, Jjj 

Land ploughed and ready for Rabi* crops. — BuDdelkhand. 
Land prepared for cotton after having been cropped with Gram. 
— Saugor. 

Deula, IjjJ 

Mounds ; high ground.— Eastern Oudh. 

Dhamau, 

A grass, of a good quality, which is found in the Bhatti 
territory. 

Dhan, \n*f 

The rice plant. Very many kinds are grown in these pro* 
vinces. The b**st known in the North-West and Rohilkhand 
are Basmatti, Hansraj, Raimunia (called also Bandli and Tilok* 
chandan), Kamaura, Motichur, Pila, Sunkhar, Jabdl, Sung* 
khorcha, Soh&gmatti. These are all of superior qualify. The 
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inferior are Anjana, Chakua, Badami, Dalganjna, Anaudi, 
Kaldhanna, Seodhi, Sathi, and Seodha. 

In Saugor the most common kinds arc Malti, Siainjiru, 
Nuuga. L&yachi, Dilbagsa, Antarbcd, Tilsein, Batru, Seinkhir, 
Deodhan, Khur&ban, and Jhanasar. 

In the central part of these provinces we find the names 
chiefly of Deokala, Dudhi, Sathi, Bdki, Raimunia, Batasi, 
Naurangi, Ddnkharcha, Lumbha, Motichur, K&la, Ilansraj, 
and Bosmatti. 

Those cultivated to the Eastward and in Benves are, for the 
most part, Bagari, Dehula, Dudha, Mutmuri, Selha, Nanhya, 
Ranikajar, Ringan, Naindosh, Basmatti, Jiria, Kalijir, Nain- 
sukh, Khattar, Birinjphul, Bangalia, Bangki, Sumbha, Selbl, 
Motisirri, Rat, Raibhog, Motijhul, Naurangi, Kharrar, Samun* 
dar-phen, Hansraj. Of these the best kinds are Naindosh, Bas- 
matti, Hansraj, Nainsukh, and Birinjphul. Basmatti and 
Ilansraj appear to be the only kinds which are known generally 
by the same name. The varieties are still greater in Bekar 
and Bengal. 

It appears from Ahu’l Fazl that the most noted varieties of 
his time were the Sukhdas of Bharaich, the Dojirah of Gwalior, 
and Khanjan of Rajauri. — E. 

In Bengal and Behar, where rice is the staple crop, the 
people Bay there are two hundred distinct kinds, but, as usual 
with these exaggerated sub-divisions, they are seldom able to 
name them all. Many of the names are as purely fanciful as 
those given by English gardeners to their .;pples and pears. 
The better sorts are classed under one head a® Anva, aud are 
the only 6orts eaten by Europeans and the upper class of natives. 
The inferior second sorts are Josh&ndar avval, J(«Ui;dar 'loyam, 
and LAI. — B. 

Dhana, AiUj VPiT 

The Gond portion of a village, which is always separate frou 
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the rest. Also applied generally to Mana, Nagla, and Pdnra 
in the North-West. — Saugor. 

Dhdp, 

Ono-fourth of a koss. — See Dhapid. Also applied to a Ghat, 
or passage ; a large expanse of low ground. 

Bhdr, jlw VK 

A heap of com. — Benares. It is called more oorrectly Dher 
in the North-West. 

Dhar, j\*j VTT 

A hollow tree inserted in the mouth of wells in the Tar&i, to 
keep them from falling in. — Rohilkhand. 

Dh&r or Dh&ra is also used in the sense given under Dhala 
and Dharbachh : it is frequently pronounced Dharua. — These 
words may either be derived from Dhala, as above-mentioned, 
or from dhamd Uyao, to place down, to impose. The word is 
entered in the Printed Glossary under Dara. 

Dhardharna, La^Uj VTT>TC7rr 

See Dhariyana. 

mi, 

A high bank of a river.— -Saugor. 

Diiiha, 1^3 

liising ground ; mounds. Diha is similarly used. 

Dhmkhar, _^&-Jb3 fftn; 

Is the name applied to the bundle of thorns tied together and 
drawn by bullocks over corn for the purpose of beating out the 
gram. It is also used as a harrow for eradicating grass and 
weeds from ploughed land.— Dehli and Upper Doab. 
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Dhela, 

Lao 

%1T 

A clod of earth. 



Dhen, 



A milch co w. 



Dhenka, 


t*T 

Dhenki, 


Ws, 

I«1 

An instrument for poundiug 

rice, tobacco, etc. It is worked 

like the Dhenkli, and 

is similarly derived j corrupted by Euro- 

peans into “ donkey/ 1 

Dhenkli, 



A machine for raising water, 

consisting of a horizontal lever 

with a weight at oDe end and a bucket at the other. The name 
ie provincial!}’ corrupted into Dhukli, Dhikli, and in Gorakhpur 
into Dbeokal. The word appears to be derived from dhalkaud 
to roll, to overturn. The posts which act as the fulcra 

are ' ailed Thunia ; tin 

: rope, Bart ; and the bucket Karwala. 

Dhenri, 



Has the same meaning u» Dbundh. — See Dhondh. 

J)heri, 

K 

r ' 


A hoop. 



In the Upper Druib it is used 

to signify a sharer, prr 

in landed property. 



Dbinga, 


fVNT 

See Jeli. 



Dhoka, 

«JbJ 

J 


•See Daria. 



Dhoka, 

£>dbj 

t \m 


S mall stones of an inferior quality, extracted from the Chandr 
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quarries. In Regulation XXII. 1795, the names of several 
other stones are mentioned, such as Ghauki, Hired, Soli, fin ti, 
for grinding; and for building, Dipi, Chapeti, Abhot, Bujauti, 
Patera, Pattea, Khdnth, Ehamha. 

Uhondi, vt^T 

Dhondi, \ttft 

A grass rhich grows in rice fields, and sometimes chokes the 
plant. It produces an ear, and the seed is frequently used by 
cultivators for making bread. In some places, as in the Bareilly 
district, it is called Bat ; and in Eastern Oudh, Dhauni. It 
appears to derive its name from Dhin, rice ; if we may be 
allowed to judge from the following familiar couplet, in which 
both words occur— 

WTOflW VtlT I 

^ *arTpn iftrr « 

“ We sowed rice, it has como up dhondi ; 

' What will the family (lit. the male and female slaves) eat ?” 

Dhondh, tliytj ftl 

A capsule, or seed vessel ; especially of the poppy, cotton, or 
gram.— See also Dhundl. 

Dhui, 

Soaked pulse. 

Dhfindf, 

The pod of gram (Cicer arictinum) . — Benares. The oorreot 
word is Dhendi, or Dhenri, q.v. It is also in Benares and many 
other placet called Thontlu. It is known by the local name 
of Ghittri in Rohilkhand, Tit in Debli, Dhauri in Bundel- 
kband, and Dbundb, and Ghent! in some places. When it is 
somewhat unripe, it is called Patpar, Chatki, Ghegari, and 
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Setpar, in different parts of these Provinces. -See Dhondh and 
Qhegara. 

Dims, vgq 

A sloping elevation of ground ; and hence applied to the glads 
of a fort ; sterile sandy eminences. It is also the name of a soil 
in some parts of the Lower Do&b and Benares. — See DhuL 

Dhora, tjybj VtKT 

' Dhori, or Dhola, is the name of an insect very descractive to 
stored gram. 

It is also applied to the mound of earth raised by the side of 
a ditch. 

Dhaul, Jy&j tlfor 

Dhftur, jyw vtv; 

A kind of sugar cane. — Rohilkhand, Upper Do&b, and Dehli. 

Dhadda. li&j ITT 

• ♦ • » 

Dhaddf, 

A term applied to low ground. — Rohilkhand. 

Dhandhof, fftii 

The scum of the sugar cane juice, of which half goes to the 
Jhokia, and Half to the Jhimar. — Dehli. It is called also Malli. 
The corresponding word in Rohilkhand, Benares, and Bundel- 
khand is Mailia ; in the Do&b, Patoi, and Lado. 

Dhanii, vfavn 

Coriander seed ( Cmandrum sativum, Linn.). 

Dh&nkar, Jjjbj vfcnc 

A stiff soil producing rioe (Dhan), which can only be ploughed 
and sown in the .event of sufficient rain falling. 


tol. n. 
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Also a field which has been cropped with rice during the 
previous season. 

Dhanthiyd, Lfufej VtaT 

This also signifies a field on which rice has been cut— 
Bohilkhand. 

Dhapia, l— &J uftcri 

A short koss. From Sanskrit VRI going or running ; from 
which also is derived Dh&p, a fourth of a koss, or that distanoe 
which a man is supposed to be able to run without stopping to 
take breath. 

Dharawat, VW 

Land ascertained and apportioned by estimate ; not measured. 
—Benares.— See Regulation LI. 1795. 

Dhariy&na, UL>yt»o vf^TRlT 

To separate the good from bad grain ; to winnow. The word 
is used throughout tho North-Western Provinces, but the pro- 
cess is usually called Dh&rdharna in Dehli, Suretna in Rohil- 
khand, and Bs&na in Bundelkhand ; but this latter, as well as 
Barsana, is also general in the North-West .m Provinces. 


Dharinga, 



A kind of rice.— Rohilkhand. 


Bharohar, 



Deposit. From Dh&rn&, to place. 

Phartf, 



Land ; the earth. 


Dharakha, 



Pharalld, 




A scarecrow. — See Bijhgab, Dhokha^and Dhfiha. 
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Bhasto, 


vnw 

Dhasan, 

— 


Bhaado, 



Bhasam, 

1 


Wf 


A swamp ; d quagmire. From Bhasud, to sink into, to eater. 

Big; c/o tip 

Big, or Dik, is one of the regions of the earth, of which there 
are reckoned to ho ten. They are frequently called by the 
names of their supposed regents ; as Isan for North-East, Nairit 
for South-West, Agni for South-Eait, Bdyu for North-West, 
etc. These regions ore more usually considered to be eight, 
but there are in reality ten, by adding Ananta and Brahma, the 
regents of the nadir and zenith. “Deoem mundi partes pro 
omnes mundi parte^qtarum octo qua sent hyperbolioe decern 
dionntur. M -*-Lassen,^^|thologia Sanskritica,” p. 234. Seealso 
Johnson’s Selections from the M Mahabharat,” p. 91 ; Lassen’s 
'Oita Goyinda,” p. 84, aid Bopp’s "Nalus,'* p, 198. 

KgW, fipft 

A large oblong tank. Corrupted by the English into Biggy. 

Dil, Jj fl[l 

A small jeminenoe; the site of an old village.— Benares. 
Called in other parts of the North-West, Bhiha, Pfitha, Tiia, 
Theh, and, (Thera. 

Docha, ^TT 

Docha or Bohcha is the second reservoir to which water is 
raised hy the Beri and D&uri for the purposes of irrigation. 
The third is called Teheha, and the fourth Chauncha. These 
wads ire used chiefly to the Westward. To the East other 
terns prevail.— See Baurt 
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Dofasli, 

Lands producing two crops a year. It is also known as 
Dohar. Dosoi, Dosahi, and Jutheli. 

Dabehri, 

Is the name given to a light kind of plough in the Western 
parts of Oudii and Rohilkhand. In Eastern Ondh it assumes 
a masculine form, Dabehra, and is there applied to a large 
ploughshare. 

Dabra, yj if^r 

A marsh ; a puddle ; a small pond. 

A small field, applied synonymously with Tapra. — E. Or 
-ather a plot of land, whether consisting of one or more 
fields. — B. — Upper Do&b. 

Babrf, *#3 lift 

Division of profit amongst the village community according 
to their respective shares. — Upper Do&b. 

Dach, 

Homestead.— -Eastern Oudh. 

Dadrf, 

Unripe com, chiefly barley, which iB cut from time to time, 
and brought home to be eaten, instead of being taken to the 
threshing ground. The word is in general use, but Alo, Arwan, 
Aw&ai, Kawal, and Eawari, are also terms in local use. 

Daftarf, j ^itrd 

A man employed in the vernacular offices of the Civil officials 
in India in preparing and taking care of articles of stationery, 
'nd in ruling or landing sheets of paper for official purposes. 
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A path. Also d&har. The void ia derived from Dag,, 
a paoe, a step; now rarely used, bat we find it in the 
couplet describing the fertility of Malwa, which ia given in the 
article Gambhir. 

Dahendi, 

A vessel for holding dahi, or curds, ».«. the solid part of the 
milk separated from the liquid. Dohni ia the name of the Teasel 
which holds dddh, or fresh milk. 

Babiyd) 

A field ; land near a village.-- Benares and Saagor. The 
name perhaps is more generally spt0t with a cerebral or lingual 
& or !• 

Dahmardd, 

A cart smaller than o O&ri and Chhakri, and larger than a 
RehlA — Rohilkhand. The name is derived from its capacity 
to oarry ten men. It ia also called a Dobardi or Dobaldi, the 
origin of which is different, being derived from a word signifying 
two bullocks. 

Dahr, ^ 

Dahri, 

Stiff day soil (in low ground). It is usually applied to a 
marsh or any inundated laud in Dehli. 

Dahal, Jw 

Sometimes used as the equivalent of Daldal, for a quicksand 
or quagmire. From D ahalnfi blso to tremble, to shake. In an 
extract from a History written in Jahftngir’s time, and ascribed 
to Feriahta, — (the author teems wrongly quoted)— it is stated 
♦v>at t he name of tike Imperial city of Dehli (correctly Dilli. 
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DM, or Dhilli) is derived from tliia word— the ground on 
which it was built being so loose and iutirm (dahal) that tent- 
pins oould not bo fixed in it. 

) fcf» cT* * 3 3 fi*** 3 

OOjJJi As li jJ J\jy iU% j\ liJj-JfH AyUili 

/ 

J / (*j-^ i/ ^A* 

“And DM is one of the cities which aro both ancient and 
modem, and m one of the months of the year 307 (Uijri = a.o. 
919) TJdit the Rajput of the Tuar clan built the fort of Indarpat 
in Hindustan, and as the earth there was very soft so that they 
oould with difficulty fix a tent-peg in it he called the city DM.” 
The same origin is ascribed to the word in the Nuzhatu’l 

Kulub. 

» 

Histories usually ascribe a different orign to the name, saying 

that the city was founded by Raja Delu. Common tradition 

differs from these accounts. It is universally believed that the 

* 

name is derived (jftfTT or fUTT loose) from the sacrilegious 
attempt of the Tomar (Tuar) to see whether the iron pillar 
had really, as was supposed, penetrated the head of Sahesnag. 

lit tuft $*pc wt im frr 

^ 1JRT 

“ The pillar became loose (cQiilli), the Tumar was foolish : 
lint in Dohli was the Tumar, then the ChnuMn, 

And afterwards Mughal^ 1 Pathim.” 

Colonel Tod says the name of Dehli was not given to the 
Im wrial city before the eighth century.— Trans. R. A. S. Yol. 
III. p. ISO. See also Quart Or. Hag. No. XVI. p. 10V— E. 

* SwaBt /. A. 8. B. iMt, voL XXXV. fart I. p. IW, for a long- ad ctnfaUy 

hkmSsd WmwfMwl d—ipto of flu city rfDsMt by C. J. CiiJL B. 
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General Cunningham fixes conjecturally the original founda- 
tion of Billi in 57 b.c., but says that after a few years it was 
deserted for 792 years by the kings, though probably not by the 
people. In 736 it was rebuilt by Anang Pal or Bil&u Deo (see 
Tomar in Part I.). As to the origin of the name the safest course 
is to acquiesce in the opinion that it has been lost in the lapse 
of oges. In 57 b.c. the Hindi word dhilli certainly was not in 
existence as far as we know, and the corrupted modem spelling 
Dikii or Dehli seems to point to a different source. The 
General’s article is too long to quote here ; it mav lie found 
in J. A. S. B. Yol. XXXTTI. for 1864, Appendix. — B. 

Dahar, 

Applied in Benares, Oudk, Lower Dodb, and Buudelkband to 
a road : elsewhere, Dagar or Dagra is used. — See Dagar. 

Daldal, JjJj 

A quagmire. 

Daliyd, Uj 

Any sort of split pulse, ground finer than dal— -in which the 
6eed is understood to be split only into two pieces. 

Dalganjana, 

A kind of rice. — See Dhdn. 

Dalhara, ^IfTTT 

A grain seller. From dal, split pulse. 

Damka, 

A hillock.— Eastern Oudh. 

Damn', 

In the Dehli territory, the term is applied to the sub-divisions 
of a village. Thus in Gop&lpur of R oh t a k, there aro 150 
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Damris, each Damri being equivalent to twenty-five kachcha 
blghas. But Damri is commonly known as a nominal ooin, 
equal to 8 J or 3$ Dims ; or between two and three Gandas— so 
that a Damri varies from 8 to 12 Oowris, according to the good 
will and pleasure of unscrupulous Banyas. 

It may be useful to subjoin from the “ Diwin Pasand” a table 
showing the value of Damris and Dims : 


1 Damri 

H 

Dims. 


2 

ft 

6* 

ft •••• 

.. 1 Chhadim 

3 

M 

91 

ft 


4 

It 

121 

ft *••• 

.. 1 Adhela. 

5 

ft 

15 

It 


6 

ft 

, 181 

II .... 

.. 1 Paisa. 

7 

ft 

22 

ft 


8 

ft 

25 

ft •••• 

• • 1 || 

9 

ft 

28 

ft 


10 

If • 

811 

II .... 

- 11 « 

11 

ft 

341 

It 


12 

It 

371 

II .... 

.. 11 » 

13 

It 

40 

It 


14 

1) 

44 

II .... 

.. If » 

15 

It 

47 

ft 


16 

>1 

50 

II . . . . 

.. 1 Taka. 


The table is given with some alight variations in the “ Zub- 
datu’l Kawinin,” but in neither are the smaller fractional 
amounts given with correctness. — See Chhadim, Ganda. 

Damai, 

Amount of assessment. The word is derived from the Dim 
of account, which was formerly used in revenue accounts.— 
Central Doib 

Dandi, iLj 

A ooUeotor of market dues, in which sense Dandia also is 
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vied; the beam of a pair of scales; the step of a ladder; a 
staff 

Dandf, gri3 

A handle ; a weighman ; the beam of a pair of scales. 

Danuwara, sJj&j 

A south wind. Kh&n Arzu says it is sometimes, but im- 
properly, considered to come from the opposite quarter— and 
that the real name of the North wind is Barban. 

Dardntf, ^\jO 

A sickle.— See Banti. 

Dangwdra, ^iRTTt 

Reciprocal assistance in tillage.— Behli and Northern Doth. 
— See Angw&ra, Harf, and Jita. 

Dantaoli, ^bji> 

A harrow, or rake. From Bant, a tooth. 

Danthla, HfjJ 

The bare stalks of Bajra, Jo war, and Indian corn ; apparently 
from Bant, a tooth ; but it must be confessed the word is usually 
spelt with the hard or cerebral d, and Banthal is so spelt on the 
high authority of Professor Shakespear, which, if correct, would 
militate against this etymology. They are also called Ehunthi, 
Xhtintla, Bund, Banthal, Thunt, Khutel, and Khobari. These 
names are in use in different places. In some, they represent 
the crop with the heads of corn out off the stalks ; in others 
they represent the roots which remain in the ground after the 
crop has been cut. — See Batoi and Banth. 
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Dauthal, Jfjj Mr 

This word bears the same meaning ; and is also applied to the 
roots of Ghana, remaining in the ground after the crop is cut. 

Dares, 9^9 

A road-u*. gin ; any line very straight. It is derived from 
the drill-word “ Dress,” which has been introduced -by our 
retired Sepoys into their native villages. 

Darkhal, ^911 

A cattle enclosure.— Benares. 

Darar, 

A water-fall, or impetuous flood; corrupted apparently from 
darerd \jjJJ hard rain. 

Dasotara, fMT 

Ten per cent. From das ten. 

Dastf, 

A present given to native officials at the Dasehra. From the 
Persian c—o a hand.— E. 

Also the small portable kalamd&n or inkstand which the 
native amid use. — B. 

Datoi, 

Land which has been lately cropped with Makha (Indian 
com or maize), Bajn or Jawar.— Dehli or IJpper Do&b. 

There is much the same difficulty about spelling this word, 
as in spelling DanthaL Professor Shakcspear, whose authority 
is not to be alighted, gives ITT as a stalk,' which would make 
Datoi to be more accurately represented by Viftit or 
Gilchrist also spells it ITT* 
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Datara, jyj 

A. large rake used lor gathering high grass together into a 
cockier. Kilwai is a smaller implement of the same kind. — 
Itohilkkand. 

M, j-.o lift 

A chain, or line, with which lands are measured.— See Dauri. 
* • 

Doras, ftn 

Literally, two flavours; used in the Eastern districts ; asDomat. 
in the North-West, to signify a mixture of two soils, Mattiar 
and Baled, clay and sand; and, like Domat, is in 6ome places, 
as in A/imgarh, considered the best quality; in others, as in 
Gorakhpur, the second quality of soil, except in Tilpur and the 
forest Parganahs, in which the Mattiar is considered too ad- 
hesive. 


Dusalri. ftnft 

Posdhi, or Posdi, signifies lands yielding two crops a year. — 
See Dofasli. 

Down, fllft 

The ploughing of land twice ; the land itself when ploughed 
twice. When! ploughed three times it is called Tesari ; when 
four, Chaurasl. — Dchli. — See Dor and Jael. 

Daula, Hy ^tWT 

A boundary. 

Daungra, ftllt 

A heavy shower. The author of the “ Araish-i Manfil,” in 
his preliminary chapter on the praises of Hindustan, speaks of 
the Asdrh ki Daungri Sawan kf Jharidn and 

Bhddon ki Dareji 
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Daur, jp 

The slings attached to a basket for irrigation. The more 
usual terms are Jutd and Jotf. 

Daurahd, U!jj« 

A village messenger.'— See Dal&har. 

Datin', 1 

The rope which binds the bullocks together when threshing. 
This is the general name, but there are many others in local 
use, as Gand&war, Ddmri, Garawar, D4nwari, Pakhar, and Jor. 
The stake to which the bullocks are tied is called Mend (limit) ; 
and hence Mendhya, the inner bullock. The outer or off bul- 
lock is called Pat in Benares, Pagharia in Bohilkhand, and 
Pankarari in Dehli. Dauri, which is spelt both with the Hindi 
and Persian Dal, appears to be derived from Dor, a string, a 
rope ; whence Dorea, lace. In the gipsy language, Dori, which 
means a riband, is perhaps the same word.* 

Dauri is also used to the Eastward in the same sense as 
Puroha, Beri, Chhfipa, Boka, Dugla, or Lehari, to signify a 
sling basket used in irrigation, and is generally made of split 
bamboo. It means also the act of throwing the basket, as 
Dauri lag&, “ irrigation by Dauri has commenced." 

The lowest reservoir fro m which the water is raised is vari- 
ously styled Nyani, Gonra, Nandhu or Nadhao. It is raised 
from that to the Pachti, and from that again to the Tha uka. 
The raised bank between the Nandhd and Paohti is called 
Odi; and the place where the throwers stand on each side of 
the Mandhti is called Paidha, 

* Dorijt, a dog-keeper, ia a» imiUrijr darned, beoaaaa We fa pncoud to had 
dogt with a (taring. DorfdabMalaoiatoproloogttaoaltiafcef nqnilt, ordraa; and 
Wenoe ia applied, metaphorically, to the lengthened not* of the bird called GUM, Ho 
tamale of the Amadnade, or Aradont (FrittfilU A m md mt) , Is. the FringOle of 
of Ahaedabad in the Dokkan, for eo the word kae bean oorrapted by flu NataraHete. 
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DabbiyA, bj ^fun 

A box ; also written DibbiyA A term applied to about ten 
handfula (Muttha) of Kbarif produce. Lebna is the word used' 
in the same sense with respect to Rabi produce. About four 
Muttha make a Lehna; about four Lohna, a Dabbiyi; about 
five D&bbiyi, a Bojh; and about a hundred Bojh make a Pahi. 
Five D&bbiyi of Kharif produce amount to a Dhofea, and about 
ten Dhoka make a Bojh, or load, and an aggregation of several 
Bojh moke a Kundar. The application of all these words varies 
very much in different districts, and even in different Par* 
ganahs. The text represents the words used chiefly in the 
Eastern portion of these Provinces. 

Dohfio, yV 

The Zamind&r's perquisite of milk from Ryot's cows. 

Dohnr, ^ 

A sandy sub-soil. — Central Bo&b. 

Dohra, \ yy 

See Koluh. 

Dohar, yy 

The old bed of a river.— Eastern Oudh. Jobar is elsewhere 
used in the same sense. 

Dohar is likewise applied to land which bean two crops in a 
year. — Central Do&b. 

Dojira, 

A kind of rioe.— See Phan. 

Dokhi, ,/y 

A raised mound indicating the junction of two boundaries.- 
Dehli. 
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Dol, Jo itw 

Applied locally to signify the richest black soil.— Baitfil. 

I)ol is generally used to denote a bucket for drawing water. 
From the Persian jlo. 

Dolawa, t$yS 

A well having two Laos, or well-buckets and ropes. Dopaira 
is also used in this sense. 

Dolchi, 

A small bucket. — See above under Dol, 

Domat, 

A mixture of two Mattis or soils, clay and sand, Matti&r and 
Bhur. Like Doras, in some places, it is considered the first 
quality, in others, the second quality of soil. In Agra, Far* 
rukhab&d, and parts of B&reily, it is considered the best, but it 
is more usual, as in Bad&on, to rate it os second quality. 

Docgi, tftft 

A small boat. From which our dingy is derived, acoording 
to some, but there exists also a form which is more likely 
of the two to have originated the word. 

Dfib, ujjJ iJW 

Name of a grass ( Agroetia linearis, Keen. Cynodon Dactylon , 
fyyle). “Its flowers in the perfect state are among the love- 
liest objects in the vegetable world, and appear through a lens 
like minute rubies and emeralds in constant motion from the 
but breath of am It is the sweetest and most nutritious pon- 
ton for cattle, and its usefulness added to its beauty, induced 
the Hindis jn the earliest ages to believe it was the of 

a benevolent nymph.”— (Sir W. Jones' Works, VhL Y. p. 78V 
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There are generally considered to be three Hmk of Dflb. 
The best, which throws oat the creeper-like stem,* is «n1W 
Taandi. This is essentially the same as the florin grass of 
English fanners. The second, which is smaller, grows on hud 
ground, and is called Ehutya. The third is called the white 
Dub from its peculiar colour, and is used by native practitioners 
as a medicine in fevers. This is called by Wilson (“Sanskrit 
Diet.” p. 279) Gand&H. In Dehli it is frequently called Dhauri. 
In Saugor the Khutya is known under the name of Ghhattd. 
Where the division into three kinds is not knowp, the recog- 
nized varieties are Ghur-dub and Ban-diibia ; the first being 
derived from Ghora, a horse, as it is excellent pasture gram ; 
the second from Ban, a forest, or jungle, as it is a coarser kind. 

The nutritive qualities of Dtib have caused it to he a gnat 
favorite with the natives of India, and frequent allusions are 
made to it by the poets. Its tenacity whenever it onoe fixes its 
roots has caused it to be used in a common simile when the 
attachment of Zamind&rs to their native soil is spoken of. 

N&nak Shah also, in exhorting himself to humility, uses the 
following simile respecting the modest charms of this herb, 
alluding to the fact that it remains green even in the hot 
weather. 

«n»rai wfT ft Tf* fcrr ^ 

“ N&nak, be humble like the humble dub, 

Other grasses are burnt up, dub remains fresh and fresh.” 

Dfibfii, frrt 

A term sometimes applied to a bribe, given whether the donor 
gain or lose his cause; in distinction to Tarai, in which tbs 

* Proa this peculiarity of creeping along the ground this grow dsriresitai 
is. TOT to he prewed down. It would be nan oomot; perhaps, to writs it 
^5, but Hindi spelling is very capricious.—]). 
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bribe is returned if the suit is lost. The words are used in the 
Do&b and Rohilkhand, and their czistenoe indicates a degree of 
refinement in the art of bribery, which perhaps no other lan- 
guage can ^parallel The origin of the termB is in the one case, 
dfibni to sink, to be immerged ; and, in the other, tarai 
MJ to pass over safely, to be ferried. 

/ 

Duty ^ 

Inundated land, or land liable to be flooded. From ddbnfi 
Ifyi to sinl, to be immerged. 

Dudha, fvr 

A species of rice.— ■SeeDhan. . 

Dndki, 1£33 'jw 

Is the name of one of the many diseases to which the rise 
plant is subjeot. There are various others, as Baguli, Safari, 
Purwai, Kami, eto. 

* 

Dflgla, fwm 

A sling-basket of large size, round and deep, used for the 
purposes of irrigation.— See Beri, Boka, Dauri. 

Dnrkhf, frif 

An insect whose ravages are very destructive to indigo, when 
the plant is young. 

Dot, jy> 

Land ploughed twice. When ploughed three times, it ii 
called TIar ; when four, Ohawar, the or in these words bring 
from HC a plough; thus dor sdo-har; ti&r = tin-har ; ohawar= 
chau (for ch&r) bar, eto.— Central and Lower Do4b.— See 
Dooari and Jad. 
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DfaoA, U yi TjTn 

Is the name of the leather ease in which tea is imported from 
Tibet into Gtfhw&l and Kam&on. It contains about three seers, 
and bean a price of six or seven rupees. About one hundred 
Dflm&s are imported annually into Kam&on, which is consumed 
chiefly by the Bhbtiy&s of the phases, and seventy Dum&s into 
Gaphw&l, of which a portion fnds its way to Hardwkr and 
Kajibabad. 

Dfln, fwr 

A valley. The word does not appear in Shakespear's Dic- 
tionary, but is locally applied in the Sewalik Hills under the 
Himalaya, in this signification : as Patli Dfin, Dehra Dun. The 
word may perhaps be formed by elision from the Sanskrit 
“the union of two mountains, the valley or chasm between 
them” (Sanskrit Diet., p. 431); and hence Drouakas, “the 
people of vallies (Vishnu Purana, p. 196). 

Dflndi, liiy 

A bullock with only one horn. The word is in gen'- -® 1 o ; 
but in parts of Dehli it is applied to a bullock with two horns 
and Tunda to a bullock which has only one. ThiB word also 
means the broken stump of a tree. 

Dnndkfi, 

See Kolhu. 

Dungfi, tfj } ! 

Deep ; an excavation, such as that of a trough ; a canoe. 

i 

>11 i *rifrl 

A field of melons. 
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Faris, WtW 

^TaawfM /ards.J The Paris occur in the drier parts of the 
Doib, and in the neighbourhood of Dehli ; where it is called 
Asal or Atal, beoauae in Arabia the galls which are formed on 
the tree are called Samrat-u’I AnL Chhoti Mai is the Hm- 
distini name of these galls. Very little use is made-of the tree, 
except occasionally in building, when nothing better can be 
procured. — See Jhao. 

In the Poib it does not appear to grow to the East of the 
Arind river. 

'i 

Fairish, jSj 

From the Arabic carpet; a pereon who spreads carpete; 

a sweeper. The term is correctly explained in the Glossary 
under Ferash, Firashe, and Farash. In ancient times his duty 
appears to hare been that of a Khalisi, or tent-pitcher, and the 
latter term was applied chiefly to sadon. 

ipU } Jijjj uVj? l> ^ 

(Xin-i-Aibut) 

“ 'pn^el (our modem word tindal = the boatswain of a native 
crew) the head of the Ehalamis (vulgo dashies) in the language 
of the sea-going folk ; also called Hiwamh.” 

Firfiri, Pi (id 

Absconding; a person who has abeoonded. From the Per- 
sian j]} firir, flight. The word is more usually pronounced 
Fariri in India. 

Fota, shy 

A hag; collections made from 4s tenantry in genssal; tape* 
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Gtohhf, 

A pad pot over the back of a beast of burden; called alio 
Gaddi, Gathi, Bafchri, Palin, Uwi, Padld, Chhai, and by 
several other names, which are merely local, and even then 
not applicable to every beast For instanoe, where the pad of 
the an is Uwi, that of the bollock is Chhai-Bakhri ; and so on. 

Odd, o\f ITf 

The sediment of dirty water. 

Gidar, 

Gidar, or, more bonectly, Gaddar and Gadra, signifies half* 
ripe fruit or oom.— -See Bhadahar. 

Gidar, TOC 

Sheep.— See Gadariyi in Part I. 

Gihni, Ulf mm 

To tread out oont— See Daen. 

Gahan, ^ UH 

A harrow with teeth for eradicating grass from ploughed 
land. The Maira, which it resembles in form has no teeth. 
The implement is little known to the East of Fanrnkhabad. 

Giji, 

The first rice sowing in the districts at the foot of the hills. 
The sowing is in Baisakh (April -May), the catting in Bhadan 
(AagastSeptember). The w<frd is, perhaps, derived from Ga* 
jtna, to ferment, to rot, which aptly esp r ess o s the condition of 
this early crop. The seoond sowing is called fihijoa; it oocnrs 
fajeth, the catting takee place in Koir. The third if called 
, or Butije, seasonable, because it taka* plaos in die 
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most natural rut (vulg. for rit, season). The sowing is in Asayh 
(June-July), or Siwan (July- August), and the harvest in £4tik 
(October-Novembor), or Aghan (Novembor-Deoember). 

G&jar, ^ TOT 

A carrot. 

Q 61 , Jtf TO 

A sort of tobacco. 

G41a, alls' >TOT 

A pod of cotton, or, more usually, a ball of carded ootton, 
which is known also by the name of Godh& 

Gam, WW 

A village : more usually G&nw. 

Gandd, iLlf TOfT 

Sugar-cane— See Agaund, Ikh, and Ganna. 

Gandal, jlilf 

Gandar, ^lil* wtlT 

( Andropogon mwricatum). Thatching grass. G&ndal grows 
in land subject to inundation ; and its not yields the Khaskhas, 
or scented grass, so much used for iattis or screens against 
doorways in the hot weather in India.** The produce of this 
grass, has of late Tears much diminished, owing to the great 
extension of cultivation in those parts when it used formerly to 
grow spontaneously. G&ndal is the common namo of the grass, 
but it is known by the name of Finhi in Debit. 

Qanje. i*Hf 

Giafc « Qinjh*. i» t plant fKowlioli* iatogdatiiig 4n» . 
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oi thfl nine nemo u procured, which ii mad m a liquor in the 
Upper Provinces, and smoked like tobacco in Bengal That 
which is procured from Baldgarrah in Bengal is of high repute. 
It is divided into Ohapta and Golf,* of which the first is chiefly 
in demand in Hindustan. 

Ginja is largely cultivated in the hills of Sirmfir and Gafhwil 
and the plant grows wild undei the hills from Sehiranpfir to 
Tirhut, and an the banks of the Ganges ; but .it appears to be 
not the same as the smoking Ginja of Bengal, as it is declared 
to have none of the gum-resin qualities peculiar to the latter. 
(XShaughnesey describes Ginja to be the dried hemp plant 
which has flowered, and from wluoh the resin has not been 
removed. This resin in certain seasons exudes, and oomeretes on 
he leaves, stems, and flowers, and is called Oharas, and sepa- 
rately taxed and sold. 

Buchanan, in his statistical aooount of Dinajpur, says that 
the hemp when young is called Ginja; and Siddhi when the 
flowers have fully expanded. Authorities, however, seem little 
agreed respecting the exact difference between Ginja, Siddhi, 
and Bhang ; nor are they more agreed respecting the difference 
between the Ginja of the Upper and Lower Provinces, and the 
identify of the Cannabis Satm and Indica. 

It was only this year that some Ginja procured at Seharan- 
pfir was sent for Anamination to the superintendent at Bajshahi, 
who thus comments upon it. 

“The sp ecimens sent bear more the character of the hemp 
plant grown for Sanni, than of the Ginja plant. » The Oanndbis 
Indica , or Ginja plant, is dioecious, annual, about six or seven 
feet high; the stem is erect, six or eight inches in ciroum- 

• The thne Uadi of or rather thne qoalhke or method* of pqmtiou, 
low known in Bagel *» got, or “round," which io the Mini plaal driai k Hi 
MfcaTkape; M/H, or “de^" whlah k the plant plowed flat kr icenalWiii of 
fMkk«; aud rwi « “dnit," which k the broken Sewn end ekltn tainfm 
faei^aadklnrataahkftartkehffkiad^B. 
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formce, and branched; leaves alternate or opposite, on long 
weak petiole*, digitate, scabrous, with linear lanceolate, sharply 
eamtai ballets, tapering into a long smooth entire point. 
Malaa lax and drooping ; brandies leafless at base. Females 
•seat, simple, and leafy at the base. Small jattis, tbesiseofa 
walnut, form on the branches, of an absorbing nature, oon- 
tahung resinous narootio juice, which is the part of the plant 
used. Saoh plant will yield from 20 to 26 branches, weighing, 
whan dry, from two to two-and-a-half seers. 

"The natiTse prepare the drag in a very rude manner, the 
breaches are out off when the resinous jattis ate ripe, 'and left 
to dry fcr a few days; they are then spread on mats, and the 
jattis ere oompreesed with the toes. By this moans a great 
psrtisn of the narootio resin is lost on the mats, and by adhesion 
to the toss. The sticks being retained is also very objectionable 
whsn the drug has to be sent to a great distance; for out of 
1000 mannds prepared in the customary way, not more than 
thirfy mannds of the drug can he obtained, the remainder being 
useless sticks.” 

It is evident, therefore, that in his opinion the Ginja of 
Bengal is of superior qualify to that of the Upper Provinces, 
from which intoxicating Bhang only can be extracted, and that 
the Cannabis Satis* is not ths same as the Cmmebk India s; 
yet Boxburgh, Wildenow, O’Shaughnessy, and several other 
authorities declare that Ginja is the Cmmabit Astir s; sod the 
former, on comparing plants raised from European h em p end 
with the Ginja plant, oould not di sco ve r the slightest diftnan 
between them.— Asiatic Bosssrchss, VoL XI, p. 161.— Ate 
Bhang and Oharas. 

Gfaljw, ItiTC 

A kind of grass. It is known also by the name Ganjsrta, 
and is considered very difficult to eradicate whsn it has once 
taken root 
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Ginkar, Jj\£ 

An inferior kind of brad suds of $nd other har d 
gnini. It ia also, more generally, applied to any bread not 
baked on an iron plate (the primitive “gribble” of Ireland)- 
made, in abort, in a hurry, and covered with embers till it ia 
wondered baked enough to eat. It ia also known by the name 
of Ghkar, Girdi, Ang&kar, Bhaura and Batti. — See Bhatula. 

CMaitA, toif srtir 

Ginth, 4Si\f 

Ginth ia literally a knot, and ia applied by agriculturists to 
the refuae of straw, consisting of the knotted parts of the stalk 
and ear-ends, which are known to Tfa» g1i«h farmers under the 
name of “ colder.” This ia formed into a heap, and put aside 
on the threshing ground. As an illustration of the difference 
which prevails in the agricultural terms of different parts of 
these Provinces, it may be interesting to give the names of the 
various heaps which are at different times raised on the thresh- 
ing ground, during the process of winnowing the com. The 
names which are given as synonymous with Ginth, do not all 
r ep res ent the same thing. The words beginning with S signify 
generally the “colder” after it has been re-winnowed; and 
some of the other names applied only to Kharif, or only to 
Rabbi produce, specially; the same word being rarely used for 
both.— See Bhurari.— £.* 

* KlU Bstwyi^Tht null hasp pot Hide for bhdmi guah (or the o&criagi 
to g*fa ad pmtte*) »n called tad iy<fw«r* 
is* «ft* nmviag the talk of tie enp k celled a? ft?, aad 
•rii tfoe gmii which foUi to the grand with the chef ia raanrag ie eeDsd ghin^m 
■* ie the prqeato of Ac Ctein. It k eh ewUcd ffWt 
ttseefogs eflelds which eay see aay eeay sff m eeDed flHR tiHr-i UL 
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A dwelling house ; a family ; a oow-house.— Dehli. 

Qabrautt, mfl«T 

A Urge beetle found in old cowdung and dung-hills. It is 
called also Gabiaiqu and Gobaraunda (Scarabmu stercorariut, 
linn.). From cowdung. 

Gad, & wf 

A boundary mark.-— Dehli. 

Gaddi, ^ snfl 

A throne, or cushion. — See Gachi. 

A sheaf of com. Perhaps this would be spelt more oorreetly 
with a Hindi 1 d. 

Gaddhri, 

The unripe pod of the Gram plant, or Cioer ariettoum.— 
Dehli. — See Dhtindhi and Gaddar. 

Gaddar, 

Gadid, \jd> nr*T 

Unripe oorai or fruit. 

Gadiohat, 

A grass generally found growing with Ddb, which it rr 4 - 
resembles, except in being about three times larger. It is much 
used as fodder. 

Gadgol, J/dS' 

Muddy water. 

cwat y!V wit 

Urn custom of treading sheaves of corn by bullooks, with ths 
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view of separating the oora from the ears and stalks. From the 
verb G&hnd, q.t .— Soo also Ddin. 

Gahna, 


Anything in pledge ; the original meaning is jewels, oraa- 

ments. 


Gajjar, 


Swampy ground. 


Gnliyd, 

U/ ’ifWYTT 


Galiyd (sometimes, but incorrectly, pronounced Gariydr) is 
the name given to a bullock which lies down in the midst of its 
work ; generally from its neck ( WT) being galled— hence the 
derivation. 

Galtar, jUf iMwn 

The came given to the inner pegs of a yoke. The word 
appears to be derived from * * **• TWT Gald, a neck, and ^ITf Ar, a 
protection.* Gdta, Shamal, and Pachai are used in the same 
sense. — See Hal. 


Galtans, 

Dying without issue. From right, lot, inheritance, and 
blf to melt, to be dissolved. 

Gambhir. ^ 

A Sanskrit word signifying deep. It is generally applied to 
soil which is of a rioh quality, and attains a more than n«n«l 

* I ehonld prefer to write it with X> sad derive it tram gelt, tte nek, sad WT^ 

• thread or «tring, w its ue ii to Aston the itring which goco ft* seek of the 

**• The cterinrion in the text dooe not eoootmt for the 71— B. 
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depth before the subsoil is reached. This quality is ascribed to 
the fertile soil of MalwA 

vriJift&TroqiriftT 

“ The laud of Malwi is deep and rich 
At every step bread, on every path water.” 

The two words Gaihar (for WffTt) and Gambh : r in the fore- 
going couplet are in fact the same ; the former bein^ the modi- 
fied or Prakrit form of the latter. See Wilson’s Introduction to 
“Specimens of the Hindu Theatre,” and “Sanskrit Pictionar,,” 
p. 283. 

Ganda, IjL£ *trr 

This word is given under Gandal, in the Printed Glossary. 
Like the D&m, the Ganda of account and the Ganda of practice 
do not coincide. Gandas of account are but little used in the 
North-Western Provmces, except in Benares and the Dehra 
Dun, and, id consequence of its former subjection to Oudh, the 
Nazar&na accounts of Rohilkhand are frequently drawn out in 
Gandas. This Ganda is the twentieth part of an Anna. The 
jfandi known to the common people is not of stable amount, 
sometimes fojir, and sometimes five, and sometimes even six, 
go to a packaf Damn, or Chhadam, according to the pleasure of 
the money dealers, or the state of the market. Notwithstand- 
ing this variable amount, as a Ganda is equivalent to four 
Kauris, “to count by Gandas” signifies to count by fours, or by 
the quaternary scale, to which the natives are very partial, — in 
the way as to count by g&his or panjas, is to count by fives, 

or by the quinary scale. 

As four Kauris make one Gand£, so do twenty Gandas make 
ern e Pan, ftT> d gjxteen Pans make one Kabawan. But there are 
grades of monetary value even below that of Kauji j for the 
Hindfis seem aa f md of dealing with these infinitesimal quanti- 
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ties, as they an with the higher Humbert, at exemplified In the 
article Ka^oy. Thus 3 Krant, or 4 Kak, or 5 Bat, or 9 D&nt, or 
27 Jau, or 32 D6r, or 80 Til, or 800 Sano are each equivalent to 
one Kauri Theee are not in practical use in the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, hot an entered in several account boob, and many of 
them appear to he employed in the bazaar transactions of 
Kattack and parts of Bengal-- See “Rushton’s Gazetteer/* 
1841, YoL I. p. 182. 

The Kaup or cowry shell, the Cypraa moneta, has been sub- 
ject to stnnge diminution of value, in consequence of the 
facilities of commerce, by which their worth has been depressed 
below that of the precious metals. In 1740, a Rupee exchanged 
for 2,400 Kauris ; in 1756, for 2,560 Kauris ; and at this time 
as many as 6,500 Kauris may be obtained for the Rupee. 

Kauri in Persian is translated by Khar-mohra, literally, a 
jackass’s or mule’s shell ; because mules are ornamented in that 
country with trappings of shells, as a Gosam’s bullock is in this 
country. In Arabic it is known by wada £Oj, which Ibn Batuta says 
is carried in large quantities from the Maidive Islands to Bengal, 
where it is used as coin ; and therefore there can be no doubt 
that the Cypraa moneta is meant. The Kimtis adds jUl 
^1 ojJ — that it is suspended from the neck to avert the evil 
eye, as it is in India to this day,* provided the shell is split or 
broken.-— E. 

These minute amounts are of great and constantly occur- 
ring use in calculating the shares of proprietors in the enor- 
mous Zamiud&rfs in Behar and Bengal under the perpetual 
settlement. Each estate, however large, being considered for 
purposes of partition as one rupee, a person whose share is only 
two or three kr&nts may have an interest in the estate equal to 
several thousand acres, and worth many lakhs of rupees.— B. 

* Chuujii* also the bum applied to the knotted string which is os pe a d sd wild 
a shad's seek % tin saw papas ; tat not, apparently, bceaate it ha ny senna 
ti<tt with the Kaafi snulsi 
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Ganda-biroza, tP |iftOfF 

Olibomum, male frankincense, tho prodace of ike BowtUio 
timifm. The seme name is also given to the produce of the 
Ohir (Pinm bngifoHa).— (O’Shaughnessy's Dispensatory, pp. 
388 end 612). 

Ganddsf, 4 fid) 

Gardsf, fire) 

An instrument for catting sugar-cane, Jawir stalk% or thorny 
hashes Also, in Dehli, an assessment on the number of Gan- 
d&sis, a tax which used to be levied in former days.— £. 

The gandasd of Benares and Behar is a formidable weapon, like 
i battle-axe, capable of indicting in the hands of a stalwart 
Rajput peasant severe wounds, as is demonstrated by the coses of 
wounding whickso frequently come before the criminal courts. 
In Sh&h&b&d the village chokidars are often armed with it.— B. 

Qanderi, 

Ctaeri, 

Pieces of sugar-cane. 

Gandhel, J-axS' ft)* 

The sweet smelling grass known as Gandhel (from Gandh, 
perfume), is most probably the same os Gandhbel, which Rovle 
(“ Ant. Hind. Med.” p. 143) says is the Andropojon colamut 
armaticus; from the leaves, culms, and roots of which a fra- 
grant essential oil is distilled. 

Gandarwald, di w fl 

.See Kolhu. Gareran, Gandr&ra, and Gandhra are also need 
in a similar sense. 
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GttndaQa, Ibjaf ^WT 

Gandaili, or GandhiyA, is the name of a grub destructive to 
ChanA and Arhar. — Eastern Oudh. It is usually called Gindar 
olsewhere, q.v. 

GangalA, ifrrar 

Lauds subject to inundations of the Ganges.— Rohilkhand. 

Gangbaramad, j*T * fTOTf*^ 

Gangbarar, ’tTOTTK 

Alluvial land recovered from a river, especially the Ganges. 
—See DaryAbarar. 

Gang sbikast, TOsfara 

Encroachment of the Ganges, or of any other river, by 
diluvion. — See DariyAburd. 

Ganj, TO 

A granary; a market, and especially one of grain. It is used 
chiefly as an affix to proper names ; os IslAm-gange, Hardoa- 
gange, Oaptain-gange. 

Ganjeli, < 

The same as Bhangela, q.v. 

GankatA, \a£J TOTOT 

Is the title of the man employed to cut the sugar-cane into 
lengths of about six inches for feeding the mill. 


Ganna, hf TOT 

Sugar-cane. There are various kinds cultivated m these 
Provinces. The principal in Rohilkhand are Dhaul (white') . 
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Neuli, KatAra, Lakri, Paunda, Chin, Manga; in Benares, 
Manga, Paunda, Baiankha, Beora, Khuayar, Strauti, KatAra, 
Bakra, and KhiwAhi. 

The moat noted of the DoAb are Saretha, Dhaul, Paonda, 
Chin, Kathori, Dhumar, Baraukha, KAlAganda, KinAra, Karba, 
Matna; in Dehli, Surtha, KAlAsurtha, Paunda, BhArasdrtha, 
LAW, Gharari, KinAra, Dhaul, and Bejhar. Many of these 
names are identical ; but the kind called Paonda seems to 
be the only one generally known. It is eaten raw, not maau- 
factored. 

The amount of acres under sugar-cane cultivation throughout 
the North-Western Provinces, in the year of survey, is shewn 
below: 


Dehli Division 


Bohilkhand Division 

168,277 

» 

Mirat Division 

105,861 


Agra Division 

47,090 

9f 

AUahiibAd Division 

33,410 

n 

Benares Division 

317,535 

» 

Saugor Division 

12,919 

is 

Total Aoras 

690,399 



Gone], 

A species of long grass, which is used for thatching, and 
grows on the banks of the Ghainbal. The word is a corruption 
of Gandal, q.v. 

Gam (gunny), 

The name given to the coarse bags made from the fibres of the 
Pit (Omhom capmlarit). It is derived from Ganiya, a name 
which Bumphiua gave to the PAt from some native aouroe. 

Gananrf, nW 

A bulrush. — Eastern Oudh. 
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Gantha, l#/ *f3T 

A fractional part of a Jarib- — See Gattha. 

Gar6j ’TfT 

A large sheaf; except in the Dehli territory, where it is 
usually considered to be a small one. The word is in use chiefly 
to the westward. 

Gar4 batai, TCWTt 

Division of produce without threshing, Ir stacking the sheaves 
in proportionate shares. — Rohilkbund. 

Gram. 

A village ; moro usually Gamv. 

Garao, *T31W 

An instrument used for cutting Jawdr stalks, etc., for fodder. 

— Central and Lower Doab. It is called Gad4si in Rohilkhand, 

and Gandusa and Gandasi elsewhere. 

• • 

Garari, ^,1/ rnjft 

The block over which the well-rope traverses. — Benares, Bun- 
delkhanu, and Lower Doab. Garili, Garri, and Girra are also 
similarly used. — Soe Chak. 

Gardauhri, 

A small pit. — Baitul. 

Gareran, ^ 

See Kolchd and ,’Oandarw ala. 

Gargftwi, 

A grass which grows in low ground daring the nuuy season. 
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When it gets into rioe-fieldi it cheeks the growth of the pUt, 
and is rosy injurious Buffaloes are fond of the grass, but 
other horned cattle do not like it. 

GAuchsrii, fatlt 

Owing ; a gracing tax. From Qau, a oow, and OharAna, to 
graae. It is known also as KahoharAi. From Fah, grass. 

GHwli, J/ UfA 

A cowherd. 

CW?ii $ writ 

GArl, or GAdl, is a cart, and the man who drives it iB called 
a Q Ap win, given in the Printed Glossary as Gadiwan. The 
following are the names of the different parts of the North* 
Western GAfl : — Harsa is the long wood extending on either 
aide, from the front to the back ; the transverse pieces are called 
Patti; those extending beyond the wheels are called Takinf. 
Bink, or Painjani is the wood that joins the two Tuk&nis ; and 
Ghakol tho pin by which the wheel is attached to the Bink ; 
Suj&h, the pins which attach the Bink to tho Tak&ms ; Bin* 
kara and Gax, two pieces of wood in the front of the GAri, 
where it narrows to a point; Phannah and Untara are parts 
that project beyond the yoke ; Kharrud, tho upright posts that 
support the covering or awning; Dandeli, something like a 
drag ; Nah, the nave ; Puithi, the quadrant of a wheel. The 
native wheelwrights make their wheels in four parts, each with 
’ a double spoke, which are afterwards joined together. Each of 
these parts is a Puithi, 

GArah, *j' writ 

Low lands on which water doss not lio long.— Uppar DoAb. 
It 14 perhaps, a corruption of gi f Aa, deep. 
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0444, OS TO 

The yoking of bullocks together for the porpoee of treading 
out grain.— DehlL 

04(4 k alio applied in Dehli to a Brahman, or Benya, that 
forma an illicit connexion with a woman. 

04(4 k alio need, generally, in the N.W. Pmiiwafchieigmfy 
a plot ; a pieoe of' land ; a division of a tillage » field. 

Gehfin, ^ Ilf 

Wheat There are lateral names of wheats in different parti 
of the country, bat they all, according to natite opinion, reedte 
themaeltee into the two fomiliea of red and white; the former* 
known by the names of L41, Laliyi, Eathiyt, Banriyh, Sama> 
riya, Rattiy4, Jal41iy4, Piaiy4, eta. The latter by the namee of 
U'jar, Situa, Dhaula, Pfli, D44d Eh4ni, etc. The beaidkei 
wheat (M4hpy4, from ^f?WT Muhriyd, to abate), k also both 
red and white, and in seed, flavour, and price, does not diftr 
from the bearded 'kind. In opposition to Munriy4, Tikuriiri, or 
, Tundiyd, k used to represent the bearded kind. The beardkm 
wheat appears to be much more common in the Eastern than 
the Western part* of these provinces. 

The following table thews the number of acme tinder 
wheat cultivation in the N.W. Provinces, during the year of 
Survey: 


Dehli Division 

225,084 Acres. 

Bohilkhand Division 

....... 883,009 

W 

Mirat Division 

890,809 

II 

Agra Division 

472,864- 

u 

Allah4b4d Division 

' 423,901 

11 

Benares Division 

535,642 

w 

8augor Division 

953,687 

n 

Total Acres 

.... 4,383,996 




(AM, wl WTO 

wnft 

Atugar-oaaeprere. 

GMr, j\{ ITT 

OI*j Mil in low situations, where rain-water lire for -a time, 
land worn away by running water is said ghdr ho Jdna. 

A sub-division of Mattiyfe. Alio, a long strip of land* in 
Itawa, lying for the post part between the Jumna and the high 
read to Agra. In Sekandca of Kaunpdr it is called Kh&r. 

All there words are probably mere corruptions of Gahra, a 
cavity. The former is spelt with a common, and the latter with 
a hard or oerehral r, and Ghdr itself is also spelt indifferently 
with either letter. The word bears a dose resemblance to, 
and is possibly a corruption o£ the Arabic Ghfc jU a cavity, a 
hollow. 

Gh&rf, 

Oattle sheds. — Eastern Oudh. 

A valley, or ravine. — See Gh£r. — RohilltEand. 

Ghent!, W 

The unripe pod of gram, arhar, and other pulses.— See 
Dhundi (correctly Dhendi, Ghegarfi, and Thonthi). 

Ghonghi, Wt 

Ghonghi, or Ghoghi, signifies the tying the end of a blanket 
in a knot, and re placing it on the head as a protection against 

• On the opposite ride of the tiwr there in otto etaripe of tad ailed (Mr, u 
XM^wihe-gk&r, Tnkur-gfatr, tad oae is Bthfaeapto (etc ttya); be* whether it 
% aj^ to the ofak* *ap «f *»*■*,« to the *wa«ft««rfl»«a lathe 
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non. It also signifies the enveloping oneself entirely in a sheet 
or blanket, so that, when one sits down, no part of the body, 
except, perhaps, the head, is discernible. It is also applied as 
Chot, q.v. The application of these words vanes in different 
provinces. — See Ehurhd. 

GM, jj 

The name of a herb which grows daring the rains on high 
ground. 

Gliun, c/ 

A weevil, destructive to wood and gram ; hence, Ghana, 
weevil-eaten. The term appears generic as well as specific, for 
it is applied to the Bh&bi, DhoU, Papd, Pithi, Khapri, 
Kiri, Pit&ri, Sursari, and various other inseots destructive to 
stored grain. Indeed Ghun is in many places not known as a 
grain-weevil, but, that it is nevertheless properly so applied, the 
common proverb teaches us, 

% ¥TW Tpf fOW WVJT 

“ The weevil has been ground with the wheat applied to any 
indisoriminate calamity which involves equally both high and 
low.— See Journal of Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
Bengal, VoL III. Part 2, p. 89. 

Ghundi, vftft 

The name of a herb which grows in rice fields after the crop 
is cut. Camels are very partial to this herb ; and it ia used as 
a specific in various diseases by the country quacks. 

Ghungchf, 

A small red and blaok sssd (Jin* , It is known 

also by the name of Battf, Cbho^j, GhirailM, and Stakha; 
m<l us it is the primary unit of Indian weights, it k important 
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to establish its exact value. From a series of experiments 
detailed in the thirteenth number of the “ Mirat Magazine/’ 
it appears that the average weight of 267 seeds amounted to 
1*93487 grains. Prinsep, in his “Useful Tables,” gives the 
weight of the Masha (8 Rattis) at 15$ grains, which, divided 
by 8, affords 1*9375 for the weight of the Ratti. As these 
results were obtained independently, we shall be quite safe if 
we assume the Ghungchi, or Ratti, os equivalent to 1*933 grains. 

Ohfagl, 

An insect destructive to crops of certain lands of cereals. — 
See Gindar. 

GMr, j/ 

The name given to the soil of the sandy ridge to the East o 
Mu zafl araa g ar. Also pronounced or 

Ghurat, 

Cattle pens.— Eastern Oudh.' 

Ghusrand, 

A kind of creeping grass with a yellow flower. It bears t 
bitter fruit resembling the Kakorl It is used as a candiinem 
for horses, but it is considered poisonous to men. 

Ghotf, 

Land which has been under a rice crop.— Bundelkhand, Lowei 
Do4b, and Benares. Dhankar is used in the North West. Tht 
word is probablv derived from ghotn& to shave 

Ghalla, Wf 

Grain. The word is Arabic, but in common use. 
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Ghangol, 

Hie name of the water lily which produces the celebrated 
Niltifar flower. It produces a greenish fruit about the sue of 
an orange, and the seeds of it are eaten by the poorer classes. 

Ghana, HHT 

From ghand dense, dose ; a sporting preserve ; the same 
as ramni or shikdrgdh. 

Ghard, HIT 

An earthen water pot. 

Ghaiki, J>J. 

Ovstflowe d ; inundated. From the Arabic jy* ghark, drowning. 

Ghanr, ]/ HW 

The dry Moth plant, cut and given as fodder to cattle.— 
De’uii.™It is in some parts pronounced Kurar. 

I 

Ghatti, 

Lose; decrease; deficiency. 

Ghai, % 

A platform of earth, artificially raised and levelled and smoothed, 
on which stacks of corn ore placed ; when staddles or supports 
ire used they are called Chulli, q.v. 

Ginduri, 

A pad of grass to support an earthen pot.— See Jurd. 

Gindar, 

An insect which is very destructive to growing Gram and 
Arhar. f tii, Jurdi, and Ghfingi are similarly applied, but chiefly 
in Bunddkhand, Benares, and the Lower Dodb. 
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From ginna, to count, signifies number; reckoning; the first 
dny of the month ; a muster ; of which word Gilchrist observes 
that w tt is much used in India for a temple, jut why I know 
not, except from mister, a rule.” The truth is, that muster in 
its Anglo-Indian sense is derived from the Portuguese amostra, 
a sample, a word which, as well as our mutter in its or dinar y 
sense, is derived from the Latin nmstrare , to show. 

GirAnf, famft 

Dearness of provision ; scarcity. 

Girjf, ,jrJ f*nff 

A sort of grass which grows about a yard high, and is found 
in certain parts of H&nsi, particularly in that part known os 
"Skinner’s Bir.” The names of other grasses found there are 
gandA, or “scented;” sarwalA, or “head-bearing;” kheoh, bur, 
ganthil, or “knotty;” palwA, or “large-straw;” and roish.— 
£. add. 

Giro, } J fir 

Giro, or mote correctly girau, is a pledge, a pawn. 

Girwf, 

Anything pledged or pawned. 

Girwi is also, in Persian, an insect mischievous to standing 
com. This is the same, no doubt, as the Genrfii of the Hindus 
which is a disease of the cerealia, in which the plant dries up 
and assumes a reddish colour. The word is derived from Genrfi, 
a kind of red earth or ochre, and is in common use, but RatA is 
the term used in the Doab, Benares, and Rohilkhand, and Ratwai, 
Ron, and Ratua in Dehli. From r> t, or rata, which is the origin 
of, and bears the same meaning as, red. —See Halda. 
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It is a popular delusion entertained in some parts of the 
country that the neigbourhood of Alsi, or linseed, is necessary 
to generate this disease; but in most parts of the N. W. Pro- 
vinces the opinion is now repudiated. Nevertheless, as the dis- 
ease first attacks Alsi, and the ova floats in the air, the pre- 
caution is perhaps wise of eradicating it, as fanners do the 
barberry-bush at home, which in many parts is supposed to be 
*a great generator of rust. 

The real nature of the disease has hitherto, as in the case 
of similar diseases in Europe, eluded the search of enquirers, 
whether practical or scientific ; but an interesting account of 
its ravages has been given by Colonel Sleeman. 

“It is at first of a light beautiful orange colour, and found 
chiefly upon the Alsi (linseed), which it does not seem much to 
injure; but about the end of February the fungi ripen, and 
shed their seeds rapidly, and they are taken up by the wind 
and carried over the corn fields. I have sometimes seen the air 
tinted of an orange colour for many days by the quantity of 
these seeds which it has contained, and that without the wheat 
crops suffering at fill when any but an easterly wind has pre- 
vailed : but when the air is so charged with this farina, let but 
an easterly wind blow for twenty-four hours, and all the wheat 
crops under its influence are destroyed. Nothing can save 
them ! The stalks and loaves become first of an orange colour, 
from the light colour of the farina which adheres to them; 
but this changes to deep brown. All that part of the stalk that 
is exposed seems as if it had been pricked with needles and 
bad exuded blood from every puncture, hnd the grain in the 
ear withers in proportion to the number of fungi that intercept 
and feed upon its sap; but the parts of the stalk that ore 
covered by the leaves remain entirely uninjured, and when the 
leaves are drawn off from them, they form a beautiful contrast 
to the others, which have been exposed to the depredations of 
these parasitic plants. 
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"It in worthy of remark that hardly anything suffered from 
the attacks of these fungi bat the wheat. The Alsi, upon 
which it always first made its appearance, suffered something, 
certainly, hat not much, though the steins and leaves were 
oovered with them. The grain ( Ciccr arietinum) suffered still 
less; indeed, the grain in this plant often remained uninjured, 
while the stems and leaves were covered with, the fungi, in tho 
midst of fields of wheat that were entirely destroyed by ravages 
of the same kind. None of the other pulses were injured, 
though situated* in the same manner in the mids f of the fields 
of wheat that were destroyed. I have seen rich fields of unin* 
terrupted wheat cultivation for twenty miles by ten, in the 
valley of the Narbadda, so entirely destroyed by this disease, 
that the people would not go to the trouble of gathering one 
field in four. 

“The great festival of the Holi, tho saturnalia of India, 
terminates on the last day of Phagoon, or 16th of March. On 
that day the Holi is burned ; and on that day the ravages of 
the monster (for monster they will have it to be) are supposod 
to cease. Any field that has remained untouched up to that 
time is considered to be quite secure from the moment the 
Holi has been committed to tho flames. What gave rise to 
the notion I have never been able to discover ; but such is the 
general belief I suppose the silieious epidermis must then 
have become too hard, and the pores in the stem too much 
closed up to idmit of the further depredation of the fungi.”— 
Rambles and Recollections, Vol. I., pp. 250-262. See also 
Spry's Modern India, Yol. II., p. 282. 

Girwfndmah, favCNlW 

A deed of mortgage. 

Gto&l, Jt/ *** 

U nclaimed land.— DehlL“l§§© Qjil 
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Gnrhaur, jy*/ 

Stacks of cowdung. — Eastern Oudh. 

Gfurab, y/ 

Deep weeding, in which, the ground is broken and pulverised. 
It is the opposite of Nir4i, which applies only to superficial 
weeding. The word is derived from a rustic word, Gurabni, to 
dig— a common verb, but not in Shakespear’s Dictionary, in 
which we rarely have occasion to notice any omission. 

It is also the name given to the process of ploughing 
through a field of B4jrd or Jaw&ri when the plant is about a foot 
high. The operation requires some nicety to prevent the young 
plants sustaining injury. Gurab, as applied to this process, is in 
general use, especially in the Upper Do4b and Rohilkhand ; but 
Bidihni and Chhant4 deni are more common in Dehli and the 
Central Do4b, and Dadahm4 in the Lower Do4b. 


Gnrarf, 

t ' 

See Jiira. 



Gophana, 

4/ 



A sling usea by persons stationed on a D4mcha, q.t. 

From wt a cow, and TOTT or a sling, as it is used to keep 
the cattle from eating the crops.— B* 

6h)r4, \J efar 

Applied to men, it means fair-complexioned ; but when applied 
to homed cattle, it signifies red. 

Gorait, 

A village watchman; an intelligencer. The meaning is 
oorroctly given under Gtif&it and GorAyit in the Printed 
Gloemrv. 
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Gobi, Uj/ wta 

The homestead ; fields near the village. — See GoeswjL 

Gort, yf 

A cow; cattle in general 

Gknasi, 

A nuQc*pa£L From, gorat, cow-juioe, i.e. milk— See Jhikarf. 

\ 

Got, o/ tfrt 

In common parlanoe Got has the same meaning as the more 
classical Gotra of the Glossary. Properly, those only are Gots 
(t. Colebrooke, Trans. R.A.S. Yd. I. p. 237), which bear the 
name of some Bishi progenitor, as Sdndilya, Bharadwkj, Ba- 
shisht (Y asishtha), Kasyapa ; but it has become the custom to 
call all sub-divisions of tribes Gots, and, according to the Niroaya 
Sindhn, there are no less than ten thousand. The early genealo- 
gies of the Rajputs frequently exhibit them as abandoning their 
martial habits, and establishing religious sects, or Gotras. Thus, 
Rah jfoa the fourth son of Pururavas of the Lunar Race, “ from 
him in the fifteenth generation was Hirita, who with h»s eight 
brothers took to the office of religion, and established the K ans ik a 
Gotra, a tribe of Brahmans.” — See Colebrooke’B Miscellaneous 
Eaaays, Yol. I. p. 115 ; Journ. R.A.S. Vol. III. pp. 354, 356 ; 
Sanak. Dio. p. 298 ; and Yishnu Purana, p. 405. 

✓ 

Gothfa, 

Place of assembling the cattle of a village. From the Sanak 
— Saugor. 

Gauchank, 

Gauchank, or Goehani, is a field of wheat and Chank (gram) 
town together. The practice of sowing eulmiferous and legu- 
minous plants together has been much ridiculed, and baa been 
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brought forward as a proof of the ignorance of Indian agricul- 
turists. 1C31 emphatically declares it (Hist of India, Yol. II. 
p. 26) to be “ the most irrational practice that ever found ex- 
istence in the agriculture of any nation.” But, notwithstanding 
this denunciation, which is too much in accordance with the 
usual quit of his comments on everything Indian, the real fact 
is that the practice is highly advantageous to the land, as well 
as to the crop. Dew readily forms on the leaves of the ChanA, 
or gram, whicn would not form on the wheat ; and in seasons of 
drought the practice is very often the means of preserving both 
crops. It may be carried, perhaps, to too great an excess in 
Madras, hut tho same charge cannot be made against the agri- 
culturists of these provinces. As for its being irrational, it is a 
practice encouraged by the first agriculturists of Europe. 
Nothing is more common than to sow clover with barley, flax, 
oats, and Lent-corn ; and with the same object which has esta- 
blished GauchanA in native agriculture as a highly rational and 
beneficial system (Von Thacr, “ Principes RaisonnAa d’Agrio. 
YoL IV. $ 1304).— See GojAi. 

Ganhani, iftpift 

Lands situated close round a Village ; the village itself ; fields 
on which cattle graze. GauhAni is also a general term for the 
entire lands of a village.— E. 

This word is probably substituted for WtWfrit gdfnchani, which 
is rvther difficult to pronounce, and is derived from the Sanskrit 
(«. of or belonging to a village.— B. 

Godhar, jj>5/ ritfl 

Is the name given to the weeda and grasses which are col- 
lected from a ploughed field by the Dhinkhar.— DehlL # 

It is known to the eastward by the name of Khedhi 
Gujhal Ja££ Akan end Ghfir 



Godari, 

See Jura. 
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jfnft 

Gom, vif 

A pair of plough oxen ; sometimes called Dog&wa. Gor4 is 
more used iu Dehli. 

Goend, 

Goend, or Gwen da, signifies a suburb; vicinage; fields near 
a village ; homestead. 

Gohdi, sftfrt 

The treading out grain by bullocks. From Gabna, q.v . — 
Rohilkhand. More correctly spelt gu'tai. 

Gohari, ,_*>/ 

Rich, highly-cultivated land; derived, perhaps, from its 
capacity of growing Gohun, tho provincial pronunciation of 
genhun , wheat.— Saugor. 

Goja, U-/ 

In Bebar an ox-goad ; also a bamboo staff — -B* 

Gojha I**/ 

A species of thorny grass which springs up during the rains. 
It is used medicinally, and Chamars eat it as potherb. 

Gojard, 

Barley and Chan 4 sown together. It is known also by the 
name of Bejhar4 and Jauchanl.— See Gojal and Gauchani. 

Gojaf, 

Wheat and barley sown together in the same field. Adhga- 
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win, Gojl, and Gojarf are need in the same lease. This mixed 
crop i» scarcely known in Saugor, Dehli; Lower Do4b, and 
Benans, but it ie very common in the Upper and Central Doth, 
Rohilkhand) Gorakhp&r, and B&nda. 

Qokhrfi, ^/ 

The name of a herb which springe up on Bhtir land; called 
also Hethichinghar, Kanthphil, and Bhankari. It produces a 
small fruit, covered with several prickles. In famine, the power 
classes of Hariin4 feed on the'pounded seed of this plant It 
somewhat resembles Chan&, or the chick pea, and is known by 
botanists under the name of Tribulus lanuginosus (Boxb.). There 
is a large kind called the Gokhru dakhini, of which the fruit is 
of a triangular shape, and has prickles at the angles ; hence the 
name is given to the iron erowsfeet thrown on the ground to 
check an advance of cavalry. 

Gol, J/ 

A party from another village sojourning with their cattle for 

pasture. —Dehli. 

Gond, *}/ 

The name of a rush which grows in marshy ground, and is 
much U6ed in making mats and baskets. 

Goiir&, J?/ tfa 

. This is the name given in the Central and Lower DS4b to 
the reservoir from which water is raised by the Lehari, or 
Beri, to the reservoir above it, which is called Psrohha, Odh, 
and Ulaha. 

Sometimes Gonri is applied only to the straw or reeds whi ch 
are placed to protect the side of the upper reservoir, flop 
Doari, Docha, and Bikh. 
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Gttdri, grjf/ ^ 

A daily m&rcet. 

J/ ** 

A channel cat to convey water to a field. 

A road; a path.— Saugor. 

An unripe bunch of Indiari com ; when ripe it is colled 
Kukri. — Dehli. 

Gnlfil, ym 

A farinaceous powder which Hindfis throw on each other's 
clothes daring the Holi. It is generally the meal of barley, 
rioe, or Singhara, dyed with Bakkam wood. 

Gnlkh&r, ajaraTT 

Bee Bhatkataiya. 

Golphunanh, 

The name of a herb which grows in fields sown with Kharit’ 
grains. It somewhat resembles the Guraa. 

(W4, / VL 

The pod of the Mahwfi tree (Bassia latifolia). It yields a 
very useful oil, and is sometimes eaten by the poorer classes : 
bat it contains no intoxicating qualities, like the blossom of that 
valuable tree, from which a spirit is produced by distillation, 
which is much used in Benares and Bahir in spite of its sickly 
modi. The Word appears to bc a corruption of Gilaunda, which 
is — M in Shakesjpear’s Dictionary to be “the blossom after it 
has tJUn off;** bat) this application of the word is not known 
in these Provinces. The blossom is celled Mahwa, like the 
tn% aad the pod miy is called Gilaunda, or Gnknda. 
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(Hhr, )f 

Gotten pods which hare not yet burst. — Kohilkhand. -See 
Dhdndi and Ghcgara. 


Gtima, uf ipr 

A medicinal herb which grows on high ground during the 
rains, and in folds grown with Kharif crops (Pkamactum 
mollugo). It produces several small flowers, the beauty of whioh 
is much admired by natives. 


^ tit ^ tn; 

flw th: ft Trnft 


• On fruit flower, on flower leaf, 

: On that a firefly all coloured red," 

Is a disticr applied by sOme poet to the regular order in which 
the flow^gi of the Gumi alternate with the leaves, as well as to 
the appearance of the flowers which are said to resemble 
fireflies. 

There are two species of Gurad, one grows to the height of 
about two feet, the other seldom exceeds a foot. 


Gunth, as:/ 

Land assigned rent-free f6r religious purposes ; the endow- 
ment of a temple. — Karaaon and Garhw&l. This word is 
sometimes, but incorrectly, pronounced Ghunt. 

Gur, 

Molasses. The gipsy name for 6ugar is Gurlo and Gadlo 
{Trons. T A.S., Yol. II., p. 553). This is no doubt derived 
from our C ur. 


Gur&o, j\J 

A stock, or collection of sheaves.— Rohilkband. A similar 
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word, but with the addition of a penultimate nasal n, is ill 
the Lower Do&b and Benares, to signify a heap of mixed 
and com.— See Ganteh. 

Gurbhdf, J\^/ gwt 

Fellow disciple. From ^ Guru, a spiritual and s(|^ 
brother. The priests and teachers of the Sikh religion generally 
take the title Bh&L — B. 

Gurdi, hj 

SeeKolhd. 

GarH ,// 

A village fortification of mud, flanked with towen. Under 
the former government there was scarcely a village without its 
Garhi. Under our strong administration it is scarcely known 
except by name. 

. ^ 

A small pond. 

Garri, iff 

A hay-stack; a rick; a stack of thatching grass; more cor- 
rectly, Kharhi. - 

A small mound raised between heaps of com and bhfisa on 
the threshing floor. — Lower Doab. 

A large stack of wheat or barley, containing two or more 
senka, which generally comprises several thraves of com, the 
produce of one field.— Dehli and Upper Do&b. 

A large stack of Kharif produce. — Itohilkhand. 

Kundra \jx£ is in general use elsewhere in the same sense, 
and also within the limits in which Garri obtains^ but in tho 
latter c ase is always larger than a Garri. — See Chhanr, Dabiyo, 
Garihl, Jhuha, Pahl, and Santri. 


VOL. II. 


n 
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Gashti, ^4/ lift 

Presents to a revenue officer on bis tour. From the Persian 
c*?/ gaaht, rounds.. 

Gathi, ^ lit 

BeeGaehL 

Gatbaond, jfysf uita[ 

A deposit, or trust bound up in a bag (gathrf). 

Gathri, 13 ft 

Literally, a bag; and benoe applied to money brougnt in 
payment of revenue in a bag. — Benares. 

Gathvansf, 131 lit 

Tbe twentieth part of a Gatba. 

Gafhiyb, lf 31 T 

A pannier ; a sack ; a bundle. 

Gayarf, W<t 

See above under GyaL 

Gairf, 1/ Sfct 

H4H, JU frit 

A man employed for tbe duties of ploughing — from Jjs 
a plough. In tbe Glossary, Halls are said to be agrestic dares; 
it would have been more proper to say, labourers.— See Harwaba. 

Hdpar, jM gin 

A nursery for sugar-cane. 



Hfaleni, gjU vitjlt, 

To tamn* the cometoMi af > pair ot uk- Dehli and 
Dodb. Tfc lent it mod in BohjQduuuL wm> liy n to the 
Eastward. 

H&ta, AU. ffm 

Premises { an wd omo j a oompgnnd in ^n^odocliao lan> 
gnage. It it a corruption of the Aribic Hiatal 

Hithfohak, |lte* 

Is the name of a grass which grows about a foot high, and is 
gi?«n at fodder to cattle. It it also, , by an easy conversion, the 
name given by gardeners to the prickly, and to the Jerusalem 
(jfimole) artichoke. 

Hfflld, \&M fm 

A perm appointed to take ears of the standing crops —See 

Akita. 

Hengd, iLs |%T 

A harrow. This word, as well at Soh&ga, Mai, Mainra, and 
ffiriwan, it in general use; hot the implement is known locally 
by thrums other names, at Patof, Pahtan, Patels, Patri, and 
Bandda. The part to whioh die ropes, or thongs, are attached 
ia called Marwah. The cylindrical barrow, or roller,, is called 
Bari in Bokflkhand ; Bilna and Belan in the Lower Do&b and 
Benarea; andGheri, Girari,ond Kolhu in Dehli and the Upper 
Do4b. The harrow made of two parallel timbers joined together, 
is called Mainra Soh&ga in Dehli and the Do&b, and Sohal 
in Bohilkhand. G&han it the name of a forked harrow.— See 
QHuudu 

Hwakknri, 

The name of a creeping herb which growl in the raiiy 
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Its leaves resemble an antelope's hoof, and hence it derives its 
name — Him, an antelope, and Khurf, a cloven hoof. 

Hulhul, JyU jnnnjf 

Hurhura, 

A small herb which springs up in the rainy season, and is 
need as a culinary vegetable, The commonest kind has a white 
flower, and produces a long pod, like that of the Mung, and is 
essd as a medicine in fevers ( Oyandropsk pentaphylla , formerly 
Ckom* pentaphylla , or mma). There are said to be four kinds 
—whiter red, purple and yellow. The three latter are much 
sought after by alchymists. 

Hundh, ajLa 4? 

See Jita. 

Haul!, Jjtb 

A liquor shop. The word is common, except in Saugor and 
Dehli. 

Hadbast, 

This word also signifies the demarcation of boundaries, pre- 
paratory to survey. 

Hakamii, Ul£s> 

To drive oxen. A corruption of Hankna, to drive. 

Hal, Ja 

Har, j> \\ 

A plough,-— if an instrument may be dignified by that name 
which has neither coulter to cut the soil nor mould-hoard* tv 


* But when anything like s mould-board is required, the people hare euificient it 
geuitj to frame one. The 00I7 oecaiion which calls for each an expedient is \ 
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turn it over. Nevertheless, simple as the Hal is, and wr etch ed 
in construction, it is admirably adapted to our light Tnflian m1 t 
and does its duty well under the able agric ulturists of our pro* 
vinces. Of the operations of this simple plough, Dr. Tennant, 
who has led the van in the abuse of everything Indian, observes 
(” Indian Recreations,” Vol. H. p. 78), “Only a few scratches 
are perceptible here and .there, more resembling the digging of 
a mole than the work of a plough;” yet this prejudiced and 
superficial observer remarks in another place that the average 
produce of the Province of Allahabad is fifty-ux bushels* of 
wheat to the English acre : as if these “scratches and diggings 
of a mole” could by any possibility produce double the average 
of the scientific cultivators of England. He had forgotten also 
to remark that the drill, which has only within the last century 
been introduced into English field husbandry, and has even yet 

sugar-cane is sows. Large and deep ftirrows an then required, and various means 
are resorted to, to make the plough accomplish the purpose. In Dehli and the Upper 
Do&b it is usual to bind canes on the part into which the sole is fixed. Geherslly 
not more than two ploughs are used when planting sugar, but in the Do&b as many 
as four sometimes follow one another, on two of which are fixed mould-boards of the 
name of Roh and P&lchi, the former being stronger and smaller than the latter. The 
Rob is made of one piece of wood, the P&khi of two. 

* The yield of wheat would certainly not be so great now, whatever it might have 
been in the Doctor’s days. It may be as well to make this reservation, with reference 
to the very common remark, that land in Upper India does not yield now so much as 
it did informer days. Where this is really the result of observation, the causes are 
obvions— the greater infrequency of fallows— the little manure that is given being 
diffused over more fields than formerly— the decrease in the fall of tho periodical 
rains, owing to the immense mass of forest and jungle which has been cleared away — 
and the fields being less cultivated than formerly, when ploughs and hands could only 
he employed upon a limited number of fields. These are all to be traced to the 
' operation of a more remote etuse— the entire security afforded by the British Govern- 
ment. The number of hands, ploughs, and. bullocks has not increased in proportion 
to the incretM of cultivation. 

* It dbould never he forgotten that the decrease in the fcrtiKty ef the sofl Is « ald 
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in the northern oountaee to combat many native prejudioee, haa 
been in use in India from time immemorial. If he had only 
reflected on this tingle fact (leaving oat of consideration the 
universal practise of rotation and complete expulsion of bom* 
weeds), he would have saved the poor Hindus from much of the 
reproach which has been so lavishly heaped upon them by 3CQ1 
and his other blind followers. 

The principal parts of an Indian plough are— fT* Haras, the 
beam; Hathfli, m Hath*, Ohiriyi, or ijflUT 

Muthiyk, the hsndle or stilt; Panh&ri or VpflTWT Parauthi, 

the sole, which is generally at the end shod with an iron share, 
called IP! VUlk, H Chan, or fffl Kus&. The Hal, or 
N&nrd, is the body of the plough, the main pieoe into which 
the Tauhari and Haras are joined; hut these terms, Wdw 
being exclusively applied to a particular part of the plough, are 
used to signify the entire plough. The vftw Og is a peg, or. 
wedge, which fixes the Haras firmly into tho Hal; a second is 
sometimes added which is called Gandheli; the 
PacheU, irffeT Pachhili, or W Phanni, is a wedge which 
fixes the Panh&ri to the HaL The IfCI Ehfiri, upfl Bamel, 
or wtf'H Narhel, is an indented, or notched, part at the end of 
the beam, corresponding to the oopee, or cathead, to which the 
yoke is attached by a leathern thong, called a Nadah. In 
some parts the beam is not notched, but drilled with holee, into 
which pieces of wood are inserted. The yoke co n s i sts of the 
tJVJT J ua, or upper piece, and the Tarm&chi, or lower 

piece. The §UT Sail is tho outer pin, and Gats the inner pin 
which join the Tarm&chi and the J&&, and which are on iw bb 
side of the bullock's neck when it is yoked. These are the 
names usually applied to the parts of a plough in the Dobb and 
North-West ; but in Benares and the Eastward tho an 
somewhat different. There, the ^ Uplift Ohaudauli answers to 
the Chiriyb, tfPJ or H7<l Path to the Og, Narsli to tha 
Pacheli. Har is the part on which the share is fixed. There 
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Rio knots also, called Mah&dcwa, on the yoke of the Benares 
plough ; and some other differences not worth mentioning. 

Besides the common Hal of the country, there arc others used 
in some places which vary but little in thoir structure from 
it. There is, for instance, the If agar plough, which is used in 
BundelkLand for planting sugar-cane. It is very heavy, re- 
quires six, seven, or eight bullocks to draw it, and enters very 
deep into tho ground. The cane is put into a hole of the 
wooden part of the plough, through which it is passed and 
deposited in tho earth, to as great a depth as the share can 
attain. The American cotton planters were much pleased with 
this plough, and preferred this manner of sowing sugar-cane to 
any they could adopt with the American plough. There is also 
the TORT Bakliar, used to take off tho crust when the soil is 
hide-bound, nud by skimming the surface clears the soil from 
grass, weeds, and stubble. — See Bakkar. There are also tho 
Kudhiya, the liadli, the Kathu, the Kusiyar, the Pachranga, etc., 
which need no particular description. — See tho illustration. 

Halda, \A* f^T 

Harda, , Ly> 

A disease ofj the Cerealia, in which the plant withers, and 
assumes a yellow tinge. The word is derived from Haldf, 
turmeric. This kind of mildew differs but little from tho 
Girwi, q.r., except in attacking the plants in an earlier stage of 
their growth. 

Haliyak, d/LU tflRl m 

Wages of ploughmen. — Dehli and Upper Do6b. 

Haltaddf, t/<kU 

A drill plough.— See B4n§4. 
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Halas, yJjk fire 

Hanas , m 

Haras, fT/8 

The beam of a plough. Shakespear says wrongly Haris is 
the tail of a plough. Dr. Carey gives Is as the beam of the 
Dinagepur plough.— Asiatic Researches, vol. x., p. 25.— R. 

It is probably from and Ijl ish, ‘ lord or ruler/ as it is the 
principal part of the plough. — B. 

Handa, jU f^T 

A grass which is found on ;ho banks of tanks and marshes. 
It produces a little red flower, but is no:, applied to any useful 

purpose. 


Hansraj, 

Literally, '‘goose-king/’ t.e. Brahma to whom it h sacred. 
A herb which springs up on brick walls during the rains. It is 
used medicinally. — Rohilkhand. It is km-w: by the name of 
Tan sh aw fish an in the l)oab. It is also the name of a kind of 
rice.— Nee Dh4n. 


Harai, 

The portion of land in i field which is included within one 
circuit of a plough. To commence another circuit is styled 
Uar&i phindns, “to knot the plough-circle." 

Harghasit, C— fwfU 
All tiie cultivated land of a village is so called. From har, 
a plough, and ghasitna, to draw.— Lower Do4b. 

Harhd, lays fTfr 

Unbroken and vicions cattle; plough r allot L> — Dehli and 
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Do&b. Besides these local meanings, it is generally ap plied to 
rtray oxen. 

Haijina, f r flprc 

Grain of sorts. From har, every, and jins, species. 

Harkdra, 

A messenger. From har, every, and k&r, business. The 
usual occupation of an Hark&ra at present is by no means in 
accordance with the derivation. 

M. Garcin de Tassy, in^ a note to p. ?19 of his “ KAmrtip,” 
observes on this word — “ A la lettre factoton. Ce nom d&igne 
un des trente-sept domestiques ! que les Indiens, et les Euro- 
peans, ont a leur service.” * 

Harkat, cJj* JKWZ 

Cutting rice while it is green and unripe. — Ro hiljthand . 
From hara, green, and katna, to cut. 

Harauri, ^ ffirt 

The occupation of ploughing, or place where ploughing is 
going on. Harauri par jao signifies, “ go and put your hand to 
the plough.” 

Also, an 'advance of about two rupees in money, and two 
maunds in coii, given to a ploughman when first engaged.— 

Benares. 

Bondhdr is the term applied in the North-West. 

* In (pits of the implied near in the test the learned French anther it right both 
aa to the literal meaning of the word, the original occupation of the offioer, aid the 
number of aorranta anally by both Enropaani and wealthy nattoa. Is 

fact, to thii day the indigo pbmtea keep a (errant called harktia whoee Mam 
k pndaelythat of a fcotato. He hda ts be eaoataatly peramhahtiag the laid 
mim indigo ealtintion, sad keep the ryoti op to their work beaidea making Umaaif 
Mfhlia arut raiiaty af vaya. Tha ffindn ryot cf Behar and ^ OiA, hamrm; 
••nfti ft a — rri ink lifltV, ir trigti firm Ui, a ploagh, lticnai eM ad tha 
Man'a datii ia to aa that tha kadi are preoariy plo igh a i --B. 
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Harsingfir, ?<J\J*TTT 

The weeping Nyctanthos {Nyctnnthcs arbor tmtis). It is a 
small forest tree growing to the height of about twelve feet. 
Harsing&r yields a deliciously fragrant blossom, from which a 
yellow dye is prepared, which was borne on our tariff as an 
excisable article till the late revision of the Customs law. Har- 
ring&r b also much used in medicine by native practitioners, 
and is occasionally cultivated in gardens. 

Harsot, , 

Harsot, or Harsotiya, signifies ploughing a furrow ; the first 
ploughing of the season. — See Halueta. 

A finding assistance in ploughing. — See Angwara, Dang- 
wara, and Jita. 

The term is also used to signify the bringing tbe plough 
home across the hack of a bullock, or with the share inverted, 
after the conclusion of the day’s work : 

Yidere fessos lomcrem mermm boves 
Collo trahentes languido. 

— Hor. Epod. II. 63. 

These terms are used in Dchli ; and, in the last meaning, in 
Brij also. 


Harsajjfi, U-y, 

Literally, a sharer in a plough ; reciprocal assistance afforded 
in ploughing fields. — Bundelkhand. From har, a plough, and 
sajja, partnership.— -See Angwara, D angwara, and Jita. 

Herat, f^z 

A Persian wheel for drawing water from a well. The word 
ia a corruption of Arhat, q.v. Eight bullocks employed at a 
Hara$ an capable of irrigating an acre of ground during the 
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Harwdhd, Uly, f ^Tfl 

A ploughman. Tho word is most commonly used in the 
East. H&li is more usual in the West. 

"Banji. b/. ffw 

A ploughman ; a worshipper ; a devotee. The double moaning 
attached to this word is very elegantly conveyed in the foP owing 
couplet. 

tfarr sti fWR ^TT 

“Love Hara, o worshipper, after the fashion of the peasant, 

The rent is heavy, his debts arc many, still he lows his field.’’ 

The two first words signify “Ploughman and Plough,’’ us 
well as “Worshipper and Hara (Siva) which gives tho ] i-ct 
the opportunity of con\eying the moral, that no tin- -Pedes 
of fortune should affect a man’s love for labor and duvotien. 

Hasiyd, L*js fftHTT 

A reaping hook. Hansiya is also correct. 

Hatta, ba fro 

A large wooden shovel or spoon, about five feet long, used for 
throwing water into fields from aqueducts. — E. Oudh. 

Ikh, <4 *j! 

Sugar-cane ; a field of sugar-cane. — Ganna, 
fkh is used in Western Hindustan, ukh in Eastern. In the 
Panjab the name is spTP$ kumidh. — B 

Ekfardi, 

Land producing only one crop annually; opposed to Jdtiydri 
and Dofarda. It is also known by the name of EkCoali, Fard) 
and Fardhdi. 
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EkfasH, JloXj wntft 

Land yielding but one crop annually. 

Indhui, 

A pad placed on the top of the head to support a water- jar.— 
See Jura. 

Indnrt. ^lil 

A pad for supporting a round-bottomed jar.— See Jtira. 

Irada, *>1,1 

A term in arithmetic.— See under Bariz. 

Isband, ju-J 

The name of a herb which springs up on the banks of tanks 
during the rainy season. It produces a round thorny fruit, of 
which the seed is much used in exorcism and other superstitious 
practices. 

Ismwar, \ IWK 

Literally, nominal. From ism, a name ; entry in statements 
according to the order of individuals' names. 

Istiklal, JiizJ tyrant 

Confirmation; perpetuity; fixedness. 

Istikrar, JjsJ tfalTOK 

Confirmation. These three last words are tenth infinitives 
of Arabic roots. 

Itsit, 

A root like osier-twigs, or like Chiieti, used in the Chaj 
BoAb, in the Panjab, togethm fvtk. other drugs, to pnoure 
abortion.— B. 



Gudrf, 

A daily marxet. 

Gdl, 
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4 * W* 

J/ P 


A road ; a path.— Saugor. 

An unripe bunch of Indiad com; when ripe it ia called 
Kukri— Dehli. 

GhilAl, Jlf jwti 

A farinaceous powder which Hindda throw on each other's 
olothee during the Holi. It ia generally the meal of barley, 
rice, or Singhara, dyed with Bakkam wood. 

Gulkhdr, flWK 

Bee Bhatkataiya. 

Gulphunanh, UfjjS' ipCtfm 

The name of a herb which grows in fields sown with Kharif 
grains. It somewhat resembles the Guma. 

chii*, / n 

The pod of the Mahwi tree {Bassia latifolia). It yields e 
■very useful ml, and is sometimes eaten by the poorer classes ; 
but it c ontains no intoxicating qualities, like the blossom of that 
valuable tree, from whioh a spirit is produoed by distillation, 
which ia much used in Benares and Bah&r in spite of its sickly 
ainelL The Word appears to bo a corruption of Gilaunda, which 
is said m Shakespear’s Dictionary to be "the blossom after it 
has fallen off;*' hot: this application of the word ia not known 
a them Prorinoea. Ttia bloaaom is oalled Ifahwa, like the 
tea* end the pod wig la called Gflaunda, or Gulanda. 
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CWlW) Jf 

Gotten pods which hare not yet burst. — Rohilkhand. — S©e 
Bhdndi and Ghegara. 

Gtima, uf spT 

A medicinal herb which grows on high ground during the 
rains, and in Gelds grown with Kharif crops (Pharnamm 
moUugo). It produces several small flowers, the beauty of whioh 
is much admired by natives. 

fire tn; Tnft 

•On fruit flower, on flower leaf, 

On that a firefly all coloured red,” 

Is a distich applied by sdme poet to the regular order in which 
the flowers of the Gum& alternate with the leaves, as well as to 
the appearance of the flowers which are said to resemble 
fire flics. 

There are two species of Gumfi, one grows to the height of 
about two feet, the other seldom exceeds a foot. 

Gtinth, 453/ ijg 

Land assigned rent-free f6r religious purposes ; the endow- 
ment of a temple. — Kamaon and Garhwfil. This word is 
sometimes, but incorrectly, pronounced Ghunt. 

Our, / 3? 

Molasses. The gipsy name for sugar is Gurlo and Gadlo 
(Trans. T A.S., Vol. II., p. 553). This is no doubt derived 
from our C ur. 


Gurfio, spjrr 

A stock, or collection of sheaves. — R ohilkhand . A similar 
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word, but with the addition of a penultimate nasal w, is uiod in 
the Lower Do&b and Benares, to signify a heap of 
and com.— See Ganteh. 

Gurbh&f, ¥ J 

Fellow disciple. From Guru, a spiritual teacher, and 
brother. The priests and teachers of the Sikh religion generally 
take the title Bh&i. — B. 

Gurdd, 

See Kolbu. 

QarU, 

A village fortification of mud, flanked with towers. Under 
the former government there was scarcely a Tillage without its 
Garhi. Under our strong administration it is scarcely known 
except by name. 

Garhai, 

A small pond. 

Garri, ^ inCf 

A hay-stack; a rick; a stack of thatching grass; more cor- 
rectly, Kharhi. ■ 

A small mound raised between heaps of com and bhusa on 
the threshing floor. — Lower Do&b. 

A large stack of wheat or barley, containing two or more 
Benka, which generally comprises several thraves of com, the 
produce of one field, — Dehli and Upper Do&b. 

A large stack of Sharif produce. — Itohilkhand. 

Kundr& Ijjui is in general use elsewhere in the same sense, 
and also within the limits in which Garri obtain^ but in the 
latter case is always larger than a Garri.— See Chhaur, Dabiya, 
Gor&hi, Jhuha, Pahi, and S&ntri. 


vol, n. 


n 
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Gasbti, 

Presents to a revenue officer on bis tour. From the Persian 
gasht, rounds.. 

Gafcf, ^ 

See Gacbl 

Gathatmd, dfyjf 

A deposit, or trust bound up in a bag (gathrl). 

Gatbri, yjjg VS§ 

Literally, a bag; and hence applied to money brougnt in 
payment of revenue in a bag. — Benares. 

Gathwansf, *3Wt€t 

The twentieth part of a Gatha. 

Gafhiyi, 

A pannier; a sack; a bundle. 

Gayari, W’G 

See above under Gyal. 

Gaiid, 

A sheaf of 00m. 

HAH, fwt 

A man employed for the duties of ploughing — from J* 
a plough. In the Glossary, Halls are said to be agrestic slaves; 
it would have been more proper to say, labourers.— See Harwaha. 

H&par, j>\* fN* 

A nursery for sugar-cane. 



Hfeleni, gju vntfir, 

To exnuse (bo ootnotaw of > pin of aodto.— SeUi and 
DoAb. TAr Lena is used in S4dh le n s to the 

Eastward. 

HAta, ihU ifm 

Premises; sa enclosure; s compound in Anglo-Indian lan- 
guage. It is a corruption of the Arabic Ihata. 

HAthichak, vi&^U grfa* 

Is the nans of a grass which grows about a foot high, aud is 
given as fodder to cattle. It is also,. by an easy conversion, the 
name given by gardeners to the prickly, and to the Jerusalem 
(jfimok) artichoke. 

Hfthi, l A* tar 

A p erson appointed to take ears of the standing crops.— See 
Ahita. 

HengA, ta 

A harrow. This word, as well as SohAga, Mai, Mainra, and 
ffirAwsn, is in general use; but the implement is known locully 
by throw other names, as Patoi, Pahtan, Patela, Patri, and 
Dandebu The part to whioh the ropes, or thongs, are attached 
is called Marwah. The cylindrical harrow, or roller,, is called 
Bari in BohUkhand; Bilna and Belan. in the Lower DoAb and 
Banana; and Gheri, Qirari, and Kolhu in Dehli and the Upper 
DoAb. The harrow made of two parallel timbers joined together, 
is celled Mainra SohAga in Dehli and the DoAb, and Sohal 
in Bohilkhand. QAhan is the name of a forked harrow.— See 
GAhan. 

Hirankhurij 

The name of a creeping herb which grows in the raiuy season 
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Its leaves resemble an antelope's hoof, and hence it derives its 
name — Hiran, an antelope, and Khuri, a cloven hoof. 

Hulhul, JyU | 

Hurhura, jrqr^r 

A small herb which springs up in the rainy season, and is 
used as a culinary vegetable, The commonest kind has a white 
flower, and produces a long pod, like that of the Mung, and is 
weed as a medicine in fevers ( Ghjandropsit pentaphylla, formerly 
Ckom pentaphylla, or mcosa). There are said to be four kinds 
—whiter red, purple and yellow. The three latter are much 
Bought after by alchymists. 

Hundh, ixjt> in 

See Jita. 

Haul!, jyt ffaft 

A liquor shop. The word is common, except in Saugor and 
Dehli. 

Hadbast, ffffr 

This word also signifies the demarcation of boundaries, pre* 
paratory to survey. 

HakarnA, ftRK’iT 

To drive oxen- A corruption of Hankna, to drive. 

Hal, Ja> fur 

Har, fT 

A plough, — if an instrument may be dignified by that name 
which has neither coulter to cut the soil nor mould-board* tv 

* But when anything like • mould-board is required, the people hare sufficient it 
genaity to frame one. The only occasion which calls for such an expedient is whe\ 
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tun it ov w. Nevertheless, simple ss the Hal is, and wr etch ed 
in construction, it is admirably adapted to cur light Tndtap aw l, 
and does its duty well under the able agric ulturists of our pro- 
vinces. Of the operations of this simple plough, Dr. Tennant, 
who has led the van in the abuse of everything Indian, observes 
(“Indian Becreations,” Vol. IL p. 78), “Only a few scratches 
are perceptible here and .there, more resembling the digging of 
a mole than the work of a plough;” yet this prejudiced and 
superficial observer remarks in another place that the average 
produce of the Province of Allahabad is fifty-tk bushels* of 
wheat to the English acre : as if these “ scratches and diggings 
of a mole” could by any possibility produce' double the average 
of the scientific cultivators of England. He had forgotten also 
to remark that the drill, which has only within the last century 
been introduced into English field husbandry, and has even yet 


sugar-cane is sown. Large and deep farrows are then required, and various means 
are resorted to, to make the plough accomplish the purpose. In Dehli and the Upper 
Doib it is usual to bind canes on the part into which the sole is fixed. Generally 
not more than two ploughs are used when planting sugar, but in the Dohb as many 
as four sometimes follow one another, on two of which arc fixed mould-boards of the 
name of Boh and Ffilchl, the former being stringer and smaller than the latter. The 
Boh is made of one piece of wood, the Pkkhi of two. 

* The yield of wheat would certainly not be so great now, whatever it might hare 
been in the Doctor's days. It may be as well to make thin reservation, with reference 
to the very common remark, that land in Upper India does not yield now bo much as 
it did in^ former days. Where this is really the result of observation, the causes are 
obvious— the greater infrequency of fallows— the little manure that is given being 
diffused over more fields than fonnerly— the decrease in the fall of the periodical 
rains, owing to the immense mass of forest and jungle which has been cleared away— 
and the fields being less cultivated than fonnerly, when ploughs and hands could only 
he employed upon a limited number of fields. These are all to be traoed to the 
opeptmot a more remote cause— the entire security afforded by the British Govern- 
ment The number of hands, ploughs, and. bullocks has not increased in preprint 
to'the increase of eulttvatioiii 

* It tadd new be fagotto Oat ft* tonne in the tatatycf 
ad popakr mnpkint, «ad viw obktj fan tk* «nirw*l to*tai7 to 
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in die northern oountks to oombat many native prejudices, hi* 
been in use in India from tint immemorial. If ho had ooty 
reflected an this single fact (tearing out of consideration dm 
universal practice of rotation and complete expulsion of oorn- 
weeda), he would have saved the poor Hindu from much of dm 
reproach which has been so lariddy heaped upon them by USD 
and his other blind followers. 

The principal parte of an Indian plough are— IT* Ha n% the 
beam ; gtfhft ilathUI, gWT Hath 4, Wttff Ohiriyi, or (jfiWI 
Muthiyt, the handle or stilt ; tO Ptahirf or «tOf I Pttundi4» 
the sole, whioh is generally at the end shod with an iron ahai% 
called tem Philk, Vt Chau, or ipn Kdsl The Hal, or tetlW 
N&npil, is the body of the plough, the main pieoe into whkh 
the Fanh&ri and Haras are joined; but these terms, b e si des 
being exclusively applied to a particular part of the plough, are 
used to signify the entire plough. The Og is a peg, or. 
wedge, which fixes the Hams firmly into the Hal; a second is 
sometimes added which is celled dWl Gandhali; die <lUl 
Pacheli, ndfoT Pachhili, or W Phanni, is a wedge whkh 
fixes the Psnh&ri to the HsL The tJTI Khfiri, Bsmel, 
or wfd Narhel, is on indented, or notched, pert at the end of 
the beam, corresponding to the oopee, or cathead, to which the 
yoke is attached by a leathern thong, called a NadsL In 
some parts the beam is not notched, but drilled with holes, into 
which pieces of wood are insertod. The yoke oonaiste of die 
•HR Jut, or upper piece, and the rtdlri'l Tarmkchi, or lower 
piece. The Sail is the outer pin, and Qata the inner pin 
whkh join tho Tarmlchi and the Jut, and which are on eeoh 
tide of the bullock’s neck when it k yoked. These are the 
names usually applied to the parte of a plough in the Doth and 
North-West ; but ia Benares and the Eastward the names an 
somewhat different. There, the Chandauli answers te 

the Chiriyi UTWor TO Path to the Og, iftft Nareil to the 
Pacheli Hu is the part on whkh the share k fixed. Than 
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are knots also, called Mah&dcwa, on the yoke of the Benares 

t 

plough ; and some other differences not worth mentioning. 

Besides the common Hal of the country, there arc others used 
in some places which vary but little in thoir structure from 
it. There is, for instance, the Nagar plough, which is used in 
BundelkLand for planting sugar-cane. It is very heavy, re- 
quires six, seven, or eight bullocks to draw it, and enters very 
deep into tbo ground. Tbe oane is put into a hole of the 
wooden part of the plough, through which it is passed aud 
deposited in tho earth, to as great a depth as the share can 
attain. The American cotton planters were much pleased with 
this plough, and preferred this manner of sowing sugar-cane to 
any they could adopt with the American plough. There is also 
the B&khar, used to take off tho crust when the soil is 
hide-bouad, nud by skimming tho surface clears the soil from 
graw, weeds, and stubble.— Soe B&khar. There are also tho 
Kudhiya, the Kadh, the Kathu, the Kusiyar, the Pachranga, etc., 
which need no particular description. — See tho illustration. 

Halda, 

Harda, s 

A disease of the Cerealia, in which tbe plant withers, and 
assumes a yellow tinge. The word is derived from Haldi, 
turmeric. This kind of mildew differs but little from tho 
Girwi, q.v., except in attacking the plants in an earlier stage of 
their growth. 

Haliyakj ffiRlTO 

Wages of ploughmen. — Dchli and Upper Do6b. 

Haltaddf, 

A drill plough.— See Binsi 
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vs* 

TTnimaj 


fro 

Haras, 




The beam of a plough. Shakespear says wrongly Haris is 
the tail of a plough. Dr. Carey gives Is as the beam of the 
Dinagepur plough. — Asiatic Researches, vol. x., p. 25. -R. 

It ia probably from gT and ish, ‘ lord or ruler/ as it is the 
principal part of the plough.— B. 

Handa, 'L* 

A grass which is found on the bonks of tanks and marshes. 
It produces a little red flower, but is no!, applied <o any useful 

purpose. 

Ilansraj, giTTl 

Literally, “ goose-king,” i.e. Brahma to whom jt is sacred. 
A herb which springs up on brick walls during the rains. It is 
used medicinally. — Rohilkhand. It is km^n bv the name of 
Fan shawdshan in the I)odb. It is also the name of a kind of 
rice. —See Dhdn. 

Harai, fnt 

The portion of land in i fluid which is included within one 
circuit of a plough. T- commence another circuit is styled 
Har&i phdndnd, ‘‘to knot the plough-circle.” 

Harghasit, 

All the cultivated land of a village is so called. From har, 
a plough, and ghaaitna, to draw.— Lower Dpdb. 

Harh4, ly fTT 

Unbroken and vicious cattle; plough bulioth* — Dehli and 
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Bo&b. Betides these local meanings, it is generally applied to 
•tray oxen. 

Harjins, u ^ r y b jtf&nra 

Grain of sorts. From har, every, and jins, species. 

Harkdra, fWKT 

A messenger. From har, every, and k&r, business. The 
usual occupation of an Harkdra at present is 1/ no means in 
accordance with the derivation. 

M. Garcin de Taasy, in a note to p. ?19 of his " Kamriip,” 
observes on this word— “ A la lettre faetoton. Ce nom ddsigne 
un dee trente-sept domestiques ! que les Indiens, el les Euro- 
peans, ont a leur service.” * 

Harkat, 

Cutting rice while it is green and unripe. — Rohijjchand. 
From hara, green, and katna, to cut. 

Haranrf, 

The occupation of ploughing, or place where ploughing is 
g oing on. Harauri par jao signifies, “ go and put your hand to 
the plough.” 

Als o, an -advance of about two rupees in money, and two 
mairnda in corn, given to a- ploughman when first engaged. — 
Benares. 

Sondhir is the term applied in the North-West. 

• la spits of 4 m impliad ms in 4 m tat the lanmed French anther is right both 
It to the literal meaning of the word, the original occupation of the ofloer, and the 
number of aernnts nasally maintained byJ>oth European! and wealthy nebtes. In 
hut, to this day the indigo planters hasp n ssrrnnt called bar kira whose Mnaaa 
k pneisaly.that of n kstetun. He Us to he eenatutly perambulating the knd 
nndsc indigo caUfatun, «d keep the ryots <p to their work hesidss 
•whliSi vast misty tf wop. Iho ffiadn ryot of Behar and %. Ondk Umm, 
aamptstha wart into MUw, as koogh fa* Ui, a plongh,hse«aaanaa<tU 
hartm's dstka is to aaa that tha k»d« are prowrlj plooghed.-r-E 
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Harsing&r, f^Wnfr< 

The weeping Nyctanlhcs ( Nydanthcs arbor tristis). It is ft 
Hmflll forest tree growing to the height of about twelve feet. 
Harsing&r yields a deliciously fragrant blossom, from which ft 
yellow dye is prepared, which was borne on our tariff as an 
excisable article till the late revision of the Customs law. Har- 
sing&r ii also much used in medicine by native practitioners, 
and is occasionally cultivated in gardens. 

Harsot, , 

Harsot, or Harsotiya, signifies ploughing a furrow ; the first 
ploughing of the season. — See Ilalaeta. 

AfFoiding assistance in ploughing.— See Angwara, Dang- 
wara, and Jita. 

The term is also used to signify the bringing the plough 
home across the hack of a bullock, or with the share inverted, 
after the conclusion of the day’s work : 

Yidcre f. ssos vomerem imertum boves 
Collo trahentes languido. 

— Hor. Epod. II. 63. 

These terms are used in Dehli ; and, in the last meaning, in 

Brij also. 

Harsajjfi, TO«*T 

Literally, a sharer in a plough ; reciprocal assistance afforded 
in ploughing fields.— Bundelkhand. From har, a plough, and 
sajja, partnership.— See Angwara, Dangwara, and Jita. 

Harat, dL>j> to 

A Persian wheel for drawing water from a well. The word 
is a corruption of Arh&t, q.v. Eight bullocks employed at a 
Haraf ore capable of irrigating an acre of ground daring the 
day. 
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Harwdhd, Ul^ |T<niT 

A ploughman. The word is most commonly used in the 
East. H&li is more usual in the West 

HaiiyA- b/ fffar 

A ploughman ; a worshipper ; a devotee. The double meaning 
attached to this word is very elegantly conveyed in the fol’ owing 

couplet. 

fffar fa*]* ^ fta 

ffa wn ?nraf 

“Love Hara, o worshipper, after the fashion of the peasant, 

The rent is heavy, his debts are many, stili he lo\e$ his held.’ 1 

The two first words signify “Ploughman and Plough,” as 
well as “ Worshipper and Hara (Siva) which gives the ] ect 
the opportunity of con\eying the moral, that no '.Ph -Pedes 
of fortune should affect a man's love for labor and devotion. 

Hasiyd, L*6 ffe^TT 

A reaping hook. IXansiya is also correct. 

Hatta, b fin 

A large wooden shovel or spoon, about five feet long, used for 
throwing water into fields from aqueducts.— E. Oudh. 

Ikb, AfibJ fa 

Sugar-cane ; a field of sugar-cane.— Ganna. 

Il'ich is used in Western Hindustan, ukh in Eastern. In the 
Panjab the name is t§STTO kum&dh. — B 

Ekferdf, 

Land producing only one crop annually ; opposed to Jutiy&ri 
and Dofarda. It is also known by the name of Ekfasli, Fard) 
and Fardh&i. 
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Ekfeslf, TOtftt 

Land yielding but one crop annually. 

Indhud, 

A pad placed on the top of the head to support a water-jar.— 
See Jfira. 

Indurl. 

A pad for supporting a round-bottomed jar.— See Jdra. 

Irdda, to\j\ 

A term in arithmetic. — See under Baris. 

Isband, jo-J 

The name of a herb which springs up on the banks of tanks 
during the rainy season. It produces a round thorny fruit, of 
which the seed is much used in exorcism and other superstitious 
practices. 

Ismwar, JytJ flWTT 

Literally, nominal. From ism, a name ; entry in statements 
according to the order of individuals’ names. 

Istiklal, J IbJ Tfcram 

Confirmation; perpetuity; fixedness. 

Istikrar, jJzJ 

Confirmation. These three last words are tenth infinitives 
of Arabic roots. 

Itsit, lJUJi yiiTi» 

A root like osier-twigs, or like (Surety used in the Chaj 
BoAb, in the Panjab, together with, other drugs, to prooure 
abortion.— B. 
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Izafa, a»U jznurr 

Increase. These three words are also derived from the Arabic. 

Jib, ujU- *TR 

J&M, 

An ox-muzzle. Jali, Munhclihinka, and Muncha are also 
used, as well as the words mentioned under Chhinka. 

Mil, JjI>- 

A term used in the Western parts of Rohilkhand to signify 
twice-ploughed land. When ploughed three times, it is called 
Tase ; when four times, Chaus ; when fire times, Pachbasi ; and 
so on. In the Northern Parganahs of Bareilly, tho corres- 
ponding terms are Debar, T&bar, Chonwar, Pachawar ; and the 
first, ploughing is callod Eksiri. — See Dor and Dosari. 

Jakhan, 

Tho wooden foundation of the brick-work of u well. It is 
generally made of the green wood of the G.iilur tree (Ficus 
glomerata ), because it is said to be less liable to rot *han any 
other kiud. The wood of the Fipal (Firm rdujiom) is also in 
request on the same account, but it is consult red inferior to 
Gullar. This foundation is also known b} tho name of Newar 
and Nimchak. Sweetmeats are generally distributed, and some- 
times a drum is beaten, on the occasion ot its being adjusted 
and fixed. The word is perhaps derived from Jalcarna, <o 
tighten, to pinion; as great cure and time are necessarily taken 
in binding the separate parts (gaudw&la) together, so that they 
may form a compact cylinder for the support of a heavy super- 
structure of masonry.— Sec Jamuwat. 

Jali, JV 

An ox -muzzle; a net bag for weighing Bbus (cbaflj. — See 

Chhinka and Jab. 
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Jant, 

A wooden trough for raising water. 

Junta, Uhr 

A spcdes of hand mill-stone ; a stone mill for grinding. 

Jath, srrar 

Trie Lame of the post fixed in a tank to denoto that its water 
has been drd voted to the deity, or has been married to a grove. 
Also the revolving Vara or axis of a sugar-mill. — See Kolku. 


Jutra, 


arm 

A religious festival 

or fair. 


Jim, 

Cumin seed. 

V 

afa 

Jftapatr, 



A favorable decision. — Benares. 


Jihat, 

sr 

fann* 


Plural of Arabic jihat, a cause, an object. Duties on 
manufactures. They were reduced by Akbar i'rcm 10 to 5 per 
cent,, but were imposed during the decline of the monarchy at a 
much heavier rate by every petty ruler in his own principality. 

Pel, J-sr ate 

The chain of buckets on a Persian wheel. — See Arhat. 

Jell, Ju >• 

Jell is a kind of pitchfork, or rake, for collecting and ad- 
justing the ears of com on the threshing-ground. It is also 
known to the Eastward by the names of Poncha and Panchin- 
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guri, from its having five (panch) prongs. Dhinka, or Dhinkh, 
tf a smaller kind of Jell, which is used by a man in. a sitting 
posture, and differs from a Jeli in having curved prangs. 


jti iZ*l£ jti 

jl rfljt lj 


l/T jJ ,JJ uJK J jy£* iLy* 

\j j\^>. J S~i \j A>-Li) <Lj jJjL) J 4«» 

J Ju.| £ ’J w^^>- _J AJLly J <Uall 1^1 J Aulj2*~ A>.tl jly>> 


izsi jJji ^uj JLs j JLiJ ^ 

i^'hej l ** i . via ,cam! 1 ^**1 ii iLlij^ Jlji 


u- fls _j e»iJl <a*j av.c j V/ 

(Ghariwu'l Lugliit.) iXJiS cjilb 

I translate only so much of the above as refers to the matter 
in Land : “ Jdi is a piece of wood with two prongs, with which 
they toss into the air the ears of corn on the threshing floor 
after threshing them, to separate the chaff from the grain. 
Also called Sikau, but in the Jahangir! Sikau is restricted to a 
three-pronged fork ; one with four prongs is called a 1 Chahar- 
sh&khah.’ It is also called in Hindi dambali, and at Gwalior 
Panchan gur L ’ ’ — B . 


Jeonar, j' : r^ 

Is sometimes used in the sense of Jaunal, g.v. 

Jentd, l2~r 

A thick rope used for tying mould round the roots of trees 
when transplanting them.— E. add. 
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Jeorf, 

Bears the some meaning as Jarib, q.v. A cord, a rope. 

Jh&bar, in^C 

Low land on which water lies, and which produces rice, or a 
grass called Tin. Sometimes, when the water dries up quickly, 
Rabbi crops aro also sown in it.— See Jhab Bhomi in the 
Printed Gloss n jy. 

Jhad, *>l«- S IJT^ 

Land on which Dh&k, Ilins, and other jungly bushes grow. — 
Upper Do&b. 

JhadAj Ijlf*- SJTTT 

Lands which remain under water during the rainB. A 
swemp.— See Jhabar. 

JMkari, 

A milk-pail, From the Jhakari, or Dohni, tho milk is 
transferred into other vessels — the Kadhauni, the Jamauni, the 
Biloui, according to the particular process it has to undergo, till 
it reaches the ultimate stage of Ghi. 

Jliam, W 

A large instrument in the shape of a hoe, orPhaura, used for 
excavating earth in well-sinking. The use of it is peculiar to 
this country, and it is very ingeniously applied. Tho mode of. 
its application haa been fully detailed in the Asiatic Society's 
Journal. 


Jh/mgi, . Jj Ip- 

Brainblo and brushwood. — Eastern Oudh. 
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Jhau, jW W* 

(Tatnarix diown). A common shrub in the Upper Provisoes, 
growing in marshy or inundated ground. It is much used for 
thatching, hedging, and burning. Galls are produced on it, 
called Samratu’t turfa, or Baf(-m&(.— See Fares. 

Jhdri, ftft 

A pitcher with a long neck.— See Ghara. 

►Than, ^V- 

Jungle; small bushes. 

Jhawar, jfe Hurt; 

Flat or low land flooded by the rains. — See Jh&bar. 

tThfl, J-fr iftw 

A shallow lake or morass, called in Bengal ML 

Jhirf, ^cjpr fW 

Withered wheat ; blight. The word is jjorhaps derived from 
Jhurna, to fade. 

Jhojhuru, }jPr)Pr 

A grass to which camels are vory partial, and which is 
occasionally given as fodder to horned cattle. It grows to tho 
height of about two feet, and is known also by tho name 
jangall nil, or wild indigo. 

Jhokand, 

Is the place at which the Jhonkay& stands.— See Kolhti and 
JhonkayA 

Jhola, ifWT 

A cold wind which affects wheat by drying up the eaiv 
Upper Doab and Dehli. 


23 
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Jhonkaya, IX ^ Otfm 

The man who keeps up the fire when sugar is boiling. The 
word is sometimes pronounced Jhukwa and Jbokya, — but incor- 
rectly, for it is derived from Jhonkna, to supply fuel to an oven. 


Jhulid, fjTff 

Jhuha is in Bokilkhand what Chaur is in Pehli. A large 

p 

stack of Jawar or Bajra. A Jhuhd generally contains from ten 
to twenty Bojh, or loads. 


Jbuh, ^ 

A cloth, or sheet, made into a fan for winnowing grain, when 
there is no wind. — Pehli. The word is derived from Jhulua, to 
swing, or perhaps from Jhalna, to fan. The corresponding term 
in Bundelkliand is Sarwa. In Rohilkliand and Upper Doab, 
Pnrlwai. In Benares, Pathi and Paranta ; and in the Lower 
and Central Doab, Parauta, Partowa, and Parti. 


Jhunga, sjiir 

Bramble ; brushwood. The word is sometimes pronounced 
Jhangi. 

Jkungd signifies also a bullock whose horns project forward. 
There are many similar words significant of peculiarities in tlr.' 
shape of horns. — maina is a bullock the tips of whose horns 
join in th'e centre. A superstition prevails against their use in 
draft or ugricullufe, J and they are consequently always bestowed 
ujjon Brahmans. — Mord is a bullock whose horns grow back- 
wards. — Mundrd, one whose horns are stunted and ill-developed. 
— Mundd, one whose horns are broken.— Phulsapel (litoraliy one 
who shoves against a doorw ay), one whose horns project to the 
right and left— Kainchd, one whoso horns are one up and the 
other down. In some places, this is called Sarg-pdtdli, i.e. 
hca ven- and-hell wards.— See Dundfa 
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JMnthar, 

Fields yielding double crops. It is sometimes pronounced 
jhuthan and juthiydiL J ulhiyan and jutheli are also used in a 
similar sense.— Soe J utiyan. 


JhtipS, b^f> 

A pile of mangoes or other fruit.— Lower Doub. 


Jhurnd, l 

To shake fruit from the tree. Jhurna, with a short vowel, 
is to fall as fruit from a tree. 


Jhora, \ J3 pr WtTT 

The haulm or stalks of leguminous plants, such as Miing 
and Moth, used as fodder. 

Jhauwa, sflrr 

A large open basket ; so called because il is made irom the 
twigs of the Jbau, g.v. 

Jhabra, \ Jf er 

Jhabrd, or Jhabbua, is an epithet applied to the Mrs of 
animals when they are covered with long hair. From jhabbu, a 
tassel. One of the bucolic maxims respecting the choice of 
horned cattle says in approval of this point, 

vrr wtn wi 
i*f *ifi n w 

“ Hairy ears 

Buy these, do not let them go.” 

Jhajharka, TO* 

Early dawn before it ia easy to distinguish object*.— Gharaibu’l 
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Lughdt. The word is spelt jhajhalka in the Tuhfatu'l Lughdt-i 
Hindi. Neither word is in Shakespear’s Dictionary. 


Jhakora, 

A shower. 



Jlialdr, Ji (>■ 

A thicket; brushwood. 


Jhamdka, 

A heavy shower. 


uww 

Jhamjham, 




Heavy continued rain. The term ^ham&jham is similarlv 
used. 


fhamarjhamar, ^pry>-pr HWTIPR: 

A light rain ; raining drop by drop. 

Jhandd, loLp- ijn 

Jhandi, 

A flag stalf ; a flag used by surveyors as a mark by which to 
direct their observations. 

, Jhanjid, llfan 

A subdivision of the Mar soil.— Lower Dodb. 

Jhankhard, )}ifapr IfalT 

Jhankhard, sometimes pronounced Jhankara, signifies a leaf- 
less tree,— the contrary of Jhanduld Jjdof*- which is applied 
to a tree with thick foliage. 
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Jliar, jV *1 

Heavy rain ; hence jharkjhar, heavily, rapidly ; and jhari, 
continued rain, wet weather. 

Jhaiberf, 

From jhar, or jh£r, a bramble, and ber the name of a tree, 
whioh appears to be the same as the sidar of Africa and Arabia, 
the Zixyphus napcca of modern botanists, and the Rtmnm spina 
ehritti of Linnmus, and probably identical with the tree which 
yielded the famous fruit of the Lotophagi (Herod. IV. p. 177). 

The Jharben seldom exceeds two feet in height, hut the 
Ber is a large tree which sometimes grows, to the height of 
between twenty and thirty feet. The Jharberi is often called 
the P&la shrub, and is used for many useful purposes. In 
appearance it is no better than a prickly bush, the fruit, 
however, which resembles a small plum, affords food to the 
destitute in famine, and is collected for that purpose by the 
women and children. It is either mixed with milk and water, 
or eaten in its natural state with broad, if procurable, and if 
not, by itself. The leaves are threshed and collected for fodder 
for the cattle ; the briars and thorns form barriers for the fields, 
and cattle sheds, and, when no longer required, arc used os 
fuel. During tho )car of famine (for it seems to grow tqually 
luxuriant in a drought) the people to the West of tho Jumna 
fed their cattle, and paid a largo proportion of t heir revenue, 
from its sale. Lidood, in villages where the crop entirely failed, 
the only collections were from this source. In such cases tho 
people retained one-half for consumption, and disposed of the 
remainder. P&Ia leaves, in an average year, sell from six to 
twelve maunds the rupee. The Jhaiberi produces also very 
good gallants. 

Jharu4, \ }J ^ UW 

The name of a nutritious grass of which the grain is some- 
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thing like that of Shamakh (Pnnicum frumentaceum), of which 
it is reckoned to he a wild species. It springs up during the 
rains. The grain is eaten by Hindus on fast days, and Cham&rs 
commonly make it into bread. The stalks are cut up and given 
to cattle, or applied to the purpose of improving the quality 
and quantity of milk. It is known also by the name of Sawan 
and Sawain, because it ripens in the month S&wan. 

Jhnrota, bjjer 

The closo of a season.— Sec Jlnima. 

Jins, faw 

Grain; commodities; products. 

Jin war, )r*r faWWTT 

See Janwar, which is the most usual pronunciation. 

Jiria, Mw 

The name of a rice culli\ated in Benares.— Sec Dhan. 

Jog, cSfr 

The name of the person upon whom a draft or bill of exchange 
is drawn. 

Johar, 

The. name given to a large pond or lake.— Dchli.— Seo ihar. 
It is also applied in the Central Doab to any mandated land, 
and is there pronounced Jhor. 

In Shakespear’s Dictionary, J uhar is said to signify “ Pits 
filled with water at the bottom of mountains.” 

Jokhai, 

Weighment ; the weighman’s perquisite. From jokhnd, to 
weigh. 
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Jud, \fr vn 

The yoke of a cart or plough. 

The word is preserved iu many of the Indo-European lan- 
guages. — See Garl, Hal, and Halas. 

ijfr $ 

An insect destructive to certain crops.— See Gindar. 


Jugdlna, 

To chew the cud. 

u£- 

i 

ipnsrwT 

Juna, 


w*n 

T f t 

ura, 


<K 


A rope of twisted grass, or twine, made to support a round- 
i'ottomed jar. It is called also Induri, Endhua, Chakwa, 
Gurari, Ginduri and Godari. The original meaning of Jura is 
ihe knot into which Hindus tie their hair at the back of the 
head. 

Jurcmari, 

Literally, brought under the yoke. The term is generally 
used to signity land actually in possession, in distinction to that 
which a man is entitled to by virtue of descent trom a common 
ancestor. 

Jutd, br 

Is the name given to the rope connecting the lehen, or 
irrigating basket, with the killi, or handle. From jotna, to 
yoke. 


JGtiydn, 

Tond which bean two harvests during the year,— opposed to 
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ekfarda, which bean only one. — Benares. The word is derived 
from jotna, to oulthrate. 

Juthdli, JV/T finft 

Juth&li bean the same meaning as Jdtiy&n above. 

Jorf, ^ efrft 

A pond smaller than a Pokhur. — Behli. — See Ahar. 


Jot, fljtlf 

Cultivation ; tillage ; tenure of a cultivator. It is also some* 
times used to signify the rent paid by a cultivator. 


Jotd, 

bfr 

ritlTT 

Jotdr, 

J 3 #* 

WtTTTT 

Jotiyd, 



Jotan, 


ifani 

A cultivator of land. — So© above 

i under Jot. 


Jail, yy. fi 

Barley, — but not exclusively such aa is raised by artificial 
irrigation, as stated in the Printed Glossary. 

The Jau, or barley-corn, is in India, as in many other 
countries, the primary unit of measures of length. The Asiatics, 
however, in that fondness for minute quantities which prevails 
with them, assume a certain number (fi or 8) of hairs of a horse’s 
tail or mane, as equivalent to a Jau. Between Europe and 
Asia, there is also this difference in the use of the Jau as the 
basis of measures of length, that in the former it is more usual, 
though not universal, to take the length of the grain ; in the 
latter, the breadth: — thus, in England, three barley-oorns 
placed end to end make an inch, and in India, eight barley- 
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corns’ breadths make a finger. The fprmer is more likely to be 
correct as an invariable standard than the latter. 

The following table shews the quantity of barley in cultiva- 
tion in the Upper Provinces during the year of survey. 


Dehli Division 

. 90,053 Acres. 

Rohilkhand Division 

182,476 

» 

Mirat Division 

. 153,050 

‘I 

Agra Division 

. 359,811 


Allahabad Division .' 

. 430,633 

» 

Benares Division 

. 1,301,887 


Saugor Division 

854 

t) 

Total Acres 

. 2,518,754 



Jauchanf, 

A mixed crop of barley and chan&. — Sec Gojara. 

Jaun&l, J lljsf 

Tiftnd cultivated alternately by Rabi and Kliarlf sowings. 
Land in continual cultivation.— Rohilkhand and Do&b. 

In Dehli apd Oudh it is applied generally to land which has 
been cropped) during the past season with wheat and barley, 
which in the Upper Do&b is called Biniir, and in some places, 
Narua. In Benares the same word, or rather Jaunar, means a 
field m which barley is sown without having borne a previous 
Kharif crop. In Bundelkhand it means laud on which any 
Rabi crops have grown. — See Jaunar in tho I rioted Glossary. 

It is probable that tho meanings ascribed to this word are 
derived from different sources. When it is applied to Rubi 
land alone, wo may perhaps look for its root in Jau, built). 
Where it means land under constant cultivation, wo may 
perhaps look for its root in Jun, time. Thus, in many places 
land exhausted by over-cropping is styled JAni. E. 
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The root of these words is probably to be found in. tlio now 
little used Hindi word bj oat. — B. 

Jaunebi, ^ 

A kind of smut in barley an 1 uhv.u , i: deli the ears 
produce no corn. 

Juar, WtT 

A species of millet.— See Jh'ar. 

Jaunra, \y^>- #T3« 

Payment of village servants in kind. Vho wo." p pears to be 

a corruption of Jiora, q.v . — Eastern Qudh. 

Jabdi, 

A species of rice cultivated in Bobhkuaud. — See Dhan. 

iTadliarij tr-" ’s 

Jamau, >~.*v 

A large species or rice, aopp'v at the clo'-e of the rains 
season. 

Jaguij JU 

A 3mall grain from which oil is extractor*. I* appears to be 
the same as the Burnt illi of the God as. — buugoi 

Jajman, 

A person from whom Brahmans, or menials, such as barbers, 
washermen and sweepers, have au hereditary right to claim 
certain perquisites, on occasion of any ceremonies or services 
which they are called upon to perform. 
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Jal, J>- «R 

A jungle shrub which, grow,, u I'ki*/; ' vrit ny. 

Jala, <>^r 

A lake. From j;tl, water. 

Jalaliyd, UV 

A fine species of wheat with reddish ears. — Saugor. 

Jalasa, s.’jfWT 

A pool of water ; a tank. 

Jalkar, J^r 

The produce and piscary of rivers, jails, tanks, etc. ; also, the 
revenue assessed thereon. — Sec Jelkora and Jalkai it. t.. 
Printed Glossary. 

Jalm, f&r 

Birth; birthright. Used to denote proprietary rigir 
especially in the soil.-Saugor. The word is a corruption ol 
Janain, birth. 

Jalnirn, 

A bitter herb which grows on the banks of tanks. It is 
used medicinally as a cure tor the itch, and has a purg-t" . 
quality. It has obtained its narno from its springing up onl> m 
the vicinity of water. 

Jal pipal, Jf-j J*- ** 

A herb somewhat resembling the pepper plant. , It is called 
plan Aspabuta in the Tarai Parganahs. In the Talif-i Sharif it 
is called Jalpilbaka. 
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Jamuwat, 

The foundation. of a well. From jarnna, to join, to adhere. 
Hence the word is applied to the festive ceremony on the 
occasion of completing tho foundation of a well.-— Benares. In 
the Dehli territory this ceremony is called Naichak and Nun* 
chak, which are nameB applied also to the foundation of the 
well. Ncwar (from fa foundation) is the most usual word 
elsewhere.— Sec Jakhan. 

Jaraowa, Urr wfal 

Indigo planted before the rains, and irrigated by artificial 
means. — Central Do&b. 

Jamnwfi is also the name of a freer 

Jamaiya, uffan 

The namo of a grass in Dehli. 

jancM, \j 

Shakespear says, Jandrd means a pitchfork ; but in the Upper 
Provinces it is most usually applied to a kind of rake used 
duriug irrigation for dividing a held into small beds. It is used 
bv (wo men — one holds the handle, and the other holds a string 
•it (ached to the forks of the rake in a direction opposite to the 
Imudle. It is an inconvenient method of employing two men 
lo do the work of one. The name Jandra is used chiefly to the 
Westward. Elsewhere, the same implement is known by the 
namo of Manjho and Karha, and solid wood more sensibly sup- 
plies the place of the forks of the rake. 

Janewa, ifar 

A kind of fragrant grass which grows in fields which have 
been cultivated with Kharif crops. Its flower is like that of the 
Doab, but its stem is erect, and grows to about the height of a 
foot and a half. 
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Jangra, \J^ ^ 

The haulm of Kharif produce.— Lower Do&b. 

Jantrf, wmfi 

An almanac, or register. It originally meant a perforated 
pieoe of metal through which wire is drawn, and may have sub- 
sequently been applied to an almanac on account of its having 
many open compartments, or ruled divisions.— £. 

I should be inclined to think that the two meanings have no 
oonnection with each other ; the wire-drawer’s metal is merely a 
diminutive from the Sanskrit yantra, meaning a tool or 
instrument of any sort ; and the almanac was so called because 
it contained the record of astronomical observations made with 
yantras or instruments, such as the wonderful stone and brass 
circles, etc., still to be seen in the Man mandil at Benares.— B. 

Jarfbkash, 

Surveyor ; measurer. Literally, a drawer of the measuring 
ohain. 

Jurimana, 

From pfr jurm, a crime; fine, penalty ; given as Jerumana 
in the Printed Glossary. 

Jarita, 4>j>- srttzr 

Brushwood ; brambles. The word is used provincially, and is 
perhaps a corruption of the Hindi Jhur which signifies the 

same. 

Jarela, 

The name of a rice cultivated in Rokilkhand. 

Jarg6, ^fr ^rr 

The namft of a grass given as fodder to cattle, especially to 
horse*. It grows generally on high ground. 
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Jarw i, grjjr writ 

The name given to the email shoots of the rice plant, vriMt it 
first springs from the ground. 

Jarwat, arYTC 

The trunk of a tree. 

Jatar, 

Cultivated land. — Upper Dodb. 

JawAli, ^J\fr aramt 

JawAla, or JawAli, signifies gram mixed with barley as food 
for cattle. Also, a small mixture of barley with wheal 

JawAr, j\fr wm: 

A species of millet which grows from a height of eight to 
twelve feet on a reedy stem ( Eolchm sorghum). It is known 
also by the names of Jondhri, and in some places, of Jaundi. 
There are generally reckoned to be four kinds of Jawdr. The 
red kind, or Joginia Jawdr, is large, bears a lower prion than 
the other qualities, and its stalk is not good fodder for cattle. 
The Baunia (from Banna, a dwarf) is small, very white, grows 
straighter than the other kinds, and its stalk is also considered 
an inferior fodder. The third and best *is the Piria or Sder. 
Its head bends more than the rest, its stalk is much approved 
aa fodder, and, as the grain grows more compactly, it ripens 
later than the other kinds. The fourth and rarest is the Bda- 
mati, which is a very fragrant kind, but scarcely repays the 
expense of cultivation. 

These may be considered the kinds most ordinarily known in 
the Dotyt but there are several others known elsewhere, as the 
Al&puri like the Joginia, Duleria or Domunhi, Jaterya, Khowa, 
Charka, Bid&ra, Luku, Gutwa, MAlati, Ohuneha, Baksi, Magha, 
GapurAi, Bh*deli or KuAru, Dugdi, Kumaria, JLatughar and 
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Bind*; the specific differences of which it is needle* to 
mention. 

Jaw&ra, ij\^ stcttj 

As much land as can be ploughed by a pair of bullocks. If 
a man says he has two Jaw&ras, he may be considered to have 
cultivation sufficient for t he employment of two ploughs. A 
Jaw&ri of the Central DoAb, in which province the word is 
chiefiy used, could not at the most be considered as more than 
eight acres. 

In Dehli, Jaw&ra is used to signify the area ploughed in half 
a day, which is the same as the ChhakwAr of the Do&b. A 
Sanjhlo (literally, till tho evening) signifies that which is 
ploughed during the whole day, and comprises two Jawaras, 
equivalent to the 1 ’ Aratram, Arrura, Earing, and Avers of our 
law books. 

Thj words Jawnri and Jawara are derived from Jna, a yoke, 
it being as much land ns one yoke of bullocks can plough. 

Another meaning of the word Jawara is a yoke, or pair of 
bullocks, especially whoa employed at a well. 

JawAra is likewise the name of the barley which is forced in 
earthen pots by the Brahmans for presentation at the Dasehra, 
or by women, for presentation to their brothers or fathers on the 
same festival— See Jaf. 

Jaw&ra also signifies, in some parts of theso provinces, the 
small shoots of rice, which germinate when steeped in water. 
In Shake-spear’s Dictionary it is said to mean “large maize. ’ I 
never heard of this application of the term. 

Jawasa, tJf*- sraTOT 

Jaw Asa, under the name of J itvassa, is described in the 
Printed Glossary to be “ a slender thorny shrub, which assumes 
its most lively verdure in the heights of the wannest and dneat 
weather, and languishes and fades under the influence of rain.” 
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It is the prickly- stem Hcdysarum (H. Alhagi), a thorny bush 
on which camels browse ; hence, says Khan Arzu, in his Dic- 
tionary, it is also called Unt-kat&ra. But Khan Arzd appears 
to be wrong in saying the Jawasa is the same as Unt-kat&ra. 
The peasantry look upon these as entirely different plants, and 
in appearance they do not in the least resemble each other. 
The real Unt-katdra, or Katela, is something like a thistle 
(Echtnop* echinatus, Roxb.), and has a yellow flower. It is 
called in different parts of the country by different names, such 
as Ghamoi, and Bang-kateya, and Satyanasi. The Bhat-kateya 
and Gol-kateya are of the same ''family. —See Kateya. But, 
though the Jawfisa is not called Unt-kat&ro, it certainly is a 
camel’s thorn, and being therefore classed under the namo of 
Ushtar-khar, Khan Arzu mighteasily have been misled. The name 
of AUiagiis derived from the root haj, which denotes in Arabic 
its connection with a place of pilgrimage. One of the species, the 
Alhagi Maurorum (which iB said by some to be the Jaw&sa itself) 
is celebrated for its production of the manna of the desert. 

Jaw&sa is Considered a good medicine in bilious disorders, 
but is chiefly known to Europeans as a substitute fow Khas- 
khas in Tattis. In ancient times Jawasa appears to have been 
eaten by bullocks as well as camels : for we find those animals 
represented in tie Mrichchhakati as chewing Jawasa. If they 
were able to accomplish this, their palates must have altered 
considerably ; unless, as perhaps was the case, the prickly herb 
was chopped up into little bits, and given as fodder in that state. 

Jawaz, j\fr irt* 

A Persian word signifying a wooden mortar; a sugar-mill;, 
an oil-mill. 


Jazar, jj>- w*\ 

A term in arithmetic signifying duplation, or doubling a 
number, which, like mediation or halving, is considered in 
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Oriental works to be a separate operation from ordinary multi- 
plication, or division, and is so entered in European books on 
arithmetic of the sixteenth century. 

Jaichi, jffr 

A weed which springs up with Rabi crops.— See Jaiti. 

hi, ^ 

Oats. The name has been only lately introduced into the 
N.W.P., as the grain was not known before the acquisition of 
this country by the British. It may perhaps have been so 
called from its being considered a small kind of barley ; thus, 
from jau, jaui, jai ; as from chan&, chani ; and urd, urd(. The 
word, however, is not new, though the application of it is ; for 
the small shoots of barley (especially cultivated by Brahmans 
for the purpose, in anticipation of the season) which are carried 
about in the turbans of Hindus during Dasehra, are in many 
places known by the name of Jai, or Jai,* either because of the 
gmnllnAaH of the barley, or in commemoration of the Jai, or 
triumph 6f Rama over Ravana, the demon-lord of Lanka. 

It is worthy of remark that in Benares, Bundelkhand, and 
the Lower Do&b, oats are called R&mjau, i.e. the barley of 
As the Hindus already had an Indaijau (Echites anti- 
dysenterica), Ramjau was not altogether an unnatural combina- 
tion to represent a new grain which bore a resemblance to 
barley. Ramjau, therefore, being the name which the natives 

• This is likewise the name giren to the first sprouts of germinating rice (see 
Jaw&ra) when the seeds axe steeped in water pretioua to Bowing. There ie also a 
email species of barley well known in Rohilkhand as Jai, or Jai, a* is iIwVb by tho 
following couplet, in which its easy and rapid growth is remarked ■— 

“ The Jai hall ooi ont from the house tops, * Why not aow me after eating Khecherf f ' * 
(U Makar Sakrant) which impliea that its growth is T«y quick. 
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chose first to give this grain, it is not altogether improbable that 
we may derive our Jai from the ceremony above alluded to, 
rather than from its being considered a small species of barley. 
The very name ofBamjau would instantlysuggest Jai — both being 
words intimately connected with the festival of the Dasehra. 

Jaiti, 

Jaiti, Jauchi, or Jaichi, is the name of an Euphorbia in the 
Western part of these Provinces, which springs up with the 
Itabi crops, and yields an excellent oil. The plant is about 
two feet high and three in circumference, and the seed yields 
about one-fifth of its weight in oil. In a paper presented in 
May, 1843, to the Horticultural Society of Calcutta, it. is stated 
as an extraordinary thing that the seed will not come up on the 
ground on which it was last shod, if that land has in rotation 
been under a Kharif crop. But there appears nothing won- 
derful in this (even if the statement is true to the fullest extent, 
which perhaps it is not), because land under u Kharif crop is 
always most thoroughly weeded, and the Jaiti seed would not 
be allowed to remain in it. If tbo land remain uncultivated 
during the Kharif, a few Jaiti plants would come up, but not 
of courfo so many as would appear had the land been ploughed 
and prepared for a Rah) crop. In these respects ;i obeys 
'ome of the conditions of Matauna. — (Sec Kodo.) The prcvio.it> 
ploughing for the Rabi has such an effect upon Jaiti, that it 
will spring up the third year after it is shed, even if the land 
has been under an intermediate Kharif crop. It is not there- 
fore necessary to suppose that it has any natural affinity with 
the Rabi grains; the mere ploughing, and exposure of the 
soil to the genial influence of the atmosphere, are sufficient to 
account for its germination. 

Jaiti does not appear likely to repay the trouble of cultiva- 
tion, notwithstanding the expectation held out in the paper 
above-mentioned. 
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KMUiwiia, **?rm 

Aaj portion of ground cultivated by Kachhis. The Province 
of Katchh derives its name from the same source. (See Vishnu 
Purana, p. 190). In the Upper Provinces the term Kachh- 
wdra, or, more usually, Kachar, is applied to alluvial forma- 
tions under the banks of a river, and the term has been said to 
be derived from Kach, a comer; on account of Kachara form- 
ing chiefly in the re-entrant angles of a river’s bank : but this 
does not seem so probable as the derivation above given, as the 
land is well adapted for garden produce, and therefore culti- 
vated, or fit to be cultivated, by Kachhis. ' Or the word may 
oome from Kachha, new, fresh. 

Kamlh, unit 

A caterpillar, so called from its woolly coat — See below. 

Kamal, ww 

A blanket ; a coarse woollen garment worn universally by the 
peasantry of the Upper Provinces. 

The best Karaals in these Provinces are made in Alwar and 
in the neighbourhood of Mirdpur in Mirat. Tbo Sdnald Kamal 
of the latter place sometimes sells as high as twenty-five rupees. 
It is made of the wool of lambkins, shojrn about three days after 
their birth. The Sansla is from six to eight yards long and 
about two broad. The ordinary Kamal sells for from twelve 
mw»m up to two rupees. 

Kara, if^T 

A milage. From the Arabic assembling together, concourse. 
The word is not frequently used now, but we have it preserved 
inKariat Mittu, Kariat Sikhar, Kariat Dost, and Kariat Mendhd, 
the names of Parganahs in the Provinoe of Benares. 

K&S, ^ 

fhcekan m tpoidaneum. A grass which is t found in every part 
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of the Upper Provinces. Its existenoe is generally considered 
to be indicative of extreme poverty of soil, bat this is not alwiyi 
the case. It particularly affects soils which have been allow*! 
to remain long untilled, and as its roots strike deep, it is very 
difficult to eradicate. 

In the Saugor territory it is said to grow ha great abundance 
on lands which have been exhausted by over-cropping ; it u| 
also said that when the weed rots and disappears, it denotes that 
the soil has gained heart again, and is fit for cultivation ; that 
is stronger in proportion as the lands are richer; and that the 
strongest disappears in fourteen years. 

Eds, however, is not altogether useless ; it is sometimes applied 
as a thatch ; is in much demand for twine ; and elephants, horses 
and horned cattle do not object to it as fodder. 

The grass grows from three to fifteen feet high, and it flowers 
in great profusion after the rains. The base of the flowers is 
surrounded with a bright silvery fleece, which whitens the 
neighbouring fields so much as frequently to resemble a fall of 
snow. It is hence frequently called in aid by the Hindti poets : 

“ Like Siva’s ashen whiteness, autumn bean 
The budding grass, and like the foul hide wesm 
The dun clouds,” etc. 

-Mwird Bdkthasa, p. 196. , 

The word is more generally pronounced Edns, with a nasal n 
as the penultimate letter ; but it is correctly Eds, as in Eds- 
gange. The familiar couplet, in which the hunger and avarice 
of Erahmans are sportively alluded to, shows the correct pro- 
nunciation as well as the season of its flowering — 

VJTWT VI Wt 

“ The Kanlgat* has come ; the KAs flowers, 

BAmhans (low Bmhmsni) ate sitting round the fireplaoe.”f 

• Fatal of dsossstd taetfton ; alio osllsd Skieldk, psr fct— d is Ana (Kite)- 

t is. To gstjhor dola of foo^ mill on Mb mmtm. 
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Kaahtkhr, j&aK 

A cultivator. This is a Persian word ; the Hindi Kis&n is in 
mare general use. 

Karfl, J *J iffc 

Capparit aphylia. The caper bush. It grows to the height 
of from ten to fifteen feet, and its evergreen branches, or twigs, 
which are leafless, produce a red flower, from which proceeds the 
well-known fruit called Tent, which is eaten as a pickle by the 
poorer classes. 

The Karll grows chiefly in the North-West, and its being 
found in great quantities in the neighbourhood of Birj, has 
given rise to the following trite couplet, in which the taste of 
Baghonath is impugned for not giving the best article to the 
place of his own mortal abode. 

*ft TfTO? it Wlf 

W wnct fa* wjt wtt 

“ Folks say BaghunAth’s capriciousness has not left him, 

He has given fruit to KAbnl, and (only) Tent to Brij (his former house).” 

When the fruit is large, it is called Tenta, when small, Tenth 

Kodo, y/ wfafr 

A small grain, sown early during the rainy season (Paspalutn 
frumentaceum, Keen.). The season for sowing it is indicated in 
the following lines 

“In Pukh andPunarbas sow rice; 

In AslekhA Kodo is directed.” 

The first word in each of the three first lines is the name of 
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a lunar asterism, which points to tho proper tune of towing 
various kir.da of grain. 

It is a very curious fact, but one which does not admit of 
doubt, that this grain is frequently found to have inebriating 
properties, when made into bread. Such Kodo is known by the 
name of Matauna (from Malt. ITCf drunk, intoxicated) ; but in 
appearance it resembles Kodo in every respect. It is sown as 
ordinary Kodo, and comes up as Matauna, but only in those 
fields on which Kodo has boon previously grown, and only, 
perhaps, in ons instance out of ten even in such cases. If wheat 
or barley is grown, it will not come up, nor will it ever spring 
up on newly broken soil. It is therefore a necessary condition 
of tho produce of Matauna, that Kodo was sown the preceding 
year. The effects of the mania are fortunately not very in- 
jurious, and death never supervenes. The intoxication which it 
causes is generally that of a cheerful kind, lasts for two or three 
days, produces no convulsion or ulcers, and inflicts no permanent 
injury on tho constitution. In these respects it differs from 
Itaphanic, which is caused by eating rye affected by ergot. 

These curious properties of Kodo have invested it with a 
degree of mystery in the eyes of the natives, and some classes 
even worship it as a god. Thus, the Kakan Rajputs of Ghdzipdr 
are said to pay worship to this divinity. They never cultivate 
or eat Kouo ; and the reason assigned is that, while under the 
influence of Matauna, they were set upon by some of the neigh- 
bouring tribes, and thus lost the greater part of their once ex- 
tensive possess' ons. 

This intoxicating effect of Kodo is by no means imaginary, as 
many may be induced to suppose. Independent of *its notoriety 
in these provinces, it has been witnessed in distant parts of the 
country by medical officers who have borne testimony to thei 
fact. Dr. Irvine, in his statistical account of Gwalior, mentions 
it, and Dr* Francis Buchanan has seen its effects in Behar an4 
and Bhagalpur. He states that the natives, as they do in these 
province*, attribute the narcotic quality of the grain in oertaiz 
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fields to its being infected by a large poisonous serpent, called 
Bhemna ; and he is disposed to ascribe tho lameness called 
Maghya lang to tbe common practice of sleeping on Kodo straw, 
■which may, perhaps, emit narcotic exhalations. 

Eisari (atfojms salwm) is another grain which is found to 
have injurious properties. A eiirious instance of a general 
paralysis caused by it is given in Colonel Sleoman’s “Rambles 
md Recollections,” Yol. I. p. 134. 


Kolhu, 

A sugar mill. To illustrate tbe difference of ladguago in 
different Provinces of this Presidences, the names of the com- 
ponent parts of the mill are given below in tbe language of 
Benares and Roliilkband. In Dohli and tbe Doab other 
variations occur, but they are few. The Lower Do&b inclines 
more to the Benares dialect — Dehli and the Upper Do4b to 
that of Rohilkhand. Bundelkhand has a mixture of both. For 
instance, there Kattri is the horizontal, and Jath the upright beam. 


ftOKn.RHANlJ. | 

_ I 

BENARES. 

- ! 

pat ,.J 

Kattri ...! 

i 1 

L&th and J^lh ( 

Tat 

Mdlkham 

Khhnta ... 

Chirya .....I....! 

i 

Dhenka ... 

1 

Ori . .. 

Ori ! 

i fCfiri , ..} 

Nan 

Paith 

[ Ghagra ... 

Saya 

i Saika 

i 

Jhokand 

1 Jhokand... 

Dhdnd ,, a 

' Dhdndka . . 

Dhor 

1 Dobra ... 

Chandwa 

liurda 

()t* 

Nesur 

Gandarwala .. 

Gareran ... 



attached. 

The upright beam which move*! in the null. 

The upright past which is parallel to the last. 

The worn) by which the two preceding are joined 
to one nuothei. 

The basket on the horizontal beam, from which 
th* mill ls fed . 

The leal! or thorn: by which the horizontal beam 
is connected w»th the yoke. 

The circle in which the bullocks inoic. 

The cup in which the expressed juice is transferred 
into the boiU r ...... 

Tho place from which the fuel is supplied to the 
fire under th»* boiler. 

The, outlet for the smoke. 

The spoon lor taking the juice out of the boiler. 

The scrape to prevent the sugar Testing at the 
bottom of the boiler. ' 

Tbe raised blocks on which the cane is TO. 

The receptacle for the sugar-cane before it went 
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This simple mill has, like the native plough, been much 
ridiculed for the rudeness of its construction ; but it is, never- 
theless, a very efficient instrument, gaining in power what it 
loses in rapidity of execution. Every particle of the cane is 
subjected to three crushings in the Kolhu. In the European 
triple-roller wheel it is subjected to only one. Native Zamind&rs 
repay us with their contempt for our process, by pointing to 
the juice in the refuse cane, which the European roller has been 
unable to express.— E. 

These words are by no means the only set of words in use : 
in fact, every province and every district has its own long list 
for every small component part of every implement in use. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that no really complete dictionary 
of this exuberently copious language has ever yet been 
written.— B. 

Kora, y 

Is the mercantile name of plain silk cloth dyed. Bandanna 
is the same article dyed. The word is derived Irom y Kora, 

now, raw, fresh. 

This article of Indian manufacture lias lately been depreciated 
in the English market, in consequence of the dishonesty of the 
native workmen, who prepare goods of inferior quality and 
weight, and conceal the deficiency by a composition of rice- 
paste and sugar. It is said that a sound Kord ought to weigh 
from thirty to thirty -two Sikkas, faithfully woven throughout 
with 1700 threads. The deteriorated Kord has onlv 1400 threads, 
and weighs from twenty-six to twenty-nine Sikkas, brought up 
to the proper standard by the above-named composition, which 
may be easily detected by washing. 

Kaula, if sftwt 

Kauliya, U f 

Derived from Kauli, a embrace or armful, and hence 
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applied to bundles of sheaves of corn given as perquisites to 
reapers and village servants. The word more generally used in 
Benares is Eakhiali. From K&nkh an armpit. 

Kerauny, ^>\J 

An English clerk in a public office, generally of mixed 
European and native descent. The origin of the name has 
been disputed, and is, it is believed, utterly unknown. It may 
probably be a corruption of some Portuguese* word, or it may 
be a ' mispronunciation of Karnna, by whicu the Kayeth 
(Kayastha), or writing tribe, is designated in Bengal; and 
as most native writers in public offices are of the Karana caste, 
.it is not unlikely that, by merely extending its signification, the 
same word might have been used to designate English! writers. 
The word from being utterly harmless in its application, has 
begun of late years to be considered decidedly dyslogistic (to 
use on expressive word coined by Bentham) and is consequently 

• It is strange that AbGl Fuzl, in detailing the officers of a ships company, ssy 
tbs ship’s steward was called Kerani. 

| j 

iais might imply a Portuguese origin, as many nautical terms tie dmived ftem that 

f Should this leally be the origin of tlie word, it is worthy of observation 
that Kayeths themselvai at one time were called by a title, which w onginslly 
p^nliar to foreign writers la a treatise on Revenue Accounts by Raj Rdp, who 
calls himself a pupil of Raja Todar Mai, but who in reality wrote in, or aft*, 
Awanpeb’s reign, he says that, since tboee who in Iran followed the occupation of 
writing, were called Khwaja, it came to be considered an attributive word, and was 
ja ooune of tu&6 impropriated to Hi a d d writers. 

Then is no reason to suppose that in India Kayeths srenow ever called Ihwqa, 
t hoag h that word is in common nas for oth* ctasre. In <rt ^ tr Mnhammodan 
a—ftri at) however, the tens is stiD applied to wriims and tsoehen. 
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abided by all officials of good feeling, for fear of giving 
offence.— E. 

The derivation of this word still baffies enquirers. The 
simplest and most obvious derivation- is from the Hindi TOT 
K&m Kar&new&li, which is equivalent to the English 
"overseer;” as this class of East Indians has generally been 
employed in the higher grades of the subordinate executive 
service, this name would be very appropriate and applicable to 
them, and is moreover very similar to tho Bombay term 
K&rkan.— B. 

Katian, 

In the Printed Glossary, should be Khateoni, Kh&tauni, or 
Kh&t&bandi, words signifying the posting of several items 
together, after abstracting them from the Khasra. From 
Khiti, an account book. The meaning is correctly entered in 

the Glossary. 
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Bissati, i. 298. 
Biswkbarkr, ii. 26. 
Biswkdkri, ii. 26 f. 
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Bithak, ii. 244. 

Bnauri, ii. 244. 
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Bo, u. 244. 

Boki, ii. 244. 

Bokrh, ii. 244, 247. 

Bob, ii. 245. 

Bodk, ii. 245. 

Bodar, ii. 245. 

Bohndari, i. 228. 

Bohrk, i. 43 f. 

Boibfehh, il 245, 
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Boki.iL 245, 300. 
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Bolft, il 27. 

Bolan*, ii. 27. 
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Bolabdir, ii. 27 f. 

Boni, ii. 244. 

Bora, i 130. 

P ira, ii. 246, 

Boro, ii. 247. 

Br&uraa Bhftt, L 304. 
Brihmao, i. 166 % 283 1 
3o3, 319 d 
Braukha, ii. 319. 
Brinjara, L 52. 

Brifck, ii. 31. 

Britt Suntpattar, il 32. 
Bbd, ii. 2451 
Brthar, i. 45. 

Buiauti, ii. 288. 

Bujhkrat, ii. 31. 

Bdk, ii. 246. 

BGkkrft, il 246. 

Bukel, L 244. 

Buki&in, l 7. 

Bulaudi, ii. 246. 

Ban, ii. 245. 

Bundelft, L, 46 ff, 79. 
Banga, ii. 246. 

Bdnt, ii. 246. 

Bur, ii. 327. 

BiSrk, ii. 31. 

Bufh Gangk, il 28-31. 
Burida, ii. 246. 

Burji, i. 325. 

Burn, ii. 246. 

Byfta, L 174. 

Byobra, i. 327. 
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Cbabacba, ii. 277. 

Chab, ii. 272. 

Chfthal, i. 131. 

Chahal, ii. 273. ^ 
Chabkrshakha, il 351. 
Chkhl ii. 42 ff. 

Chkhil, i. 681 
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Chahora, ii. 273. 
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Chak bandf, iL 79. 
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Caakkat, iL 79. 

Chakkat, iL 278. 
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Chakna, iL 388. 
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Chakol, ii. 821. 

Chakwa, ii. 389. 
Chakwkfa, i. 69. 
Chakwan<L ii. 273. 
Chalhn, ii. 80. 

Chali, ii. 260. 

Chaltf, ii. 273. 
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Champi, i. 299. 
ChamrdWat, L 210. 
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Cbaudfe, ii. 275. 

Chfenda, ii. 260. 
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Chandeya, iL 276. 
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Changel, ii. 276. 

Cbanf, ii. 274, 276. 
Chamal, ii. 80, 

Chaniyadfe, ii. 80. 

Cbfenk, i. 236, 236-239. 
Cbfen(», ii. 260. 
Chantr&udi, i. 11. 
Chanwan, ii. 276. 

Chfewal, iL 261. 


Chanwar, L 242. 

Chfep, iL 261. 

Chaparva, i. 166. 
CbapetL, ii. 288. 

Chfepye, ii. 261. 

Chapri, ii. 276. 

ChaprQda, ii. 267. 
Chapta, ii, 309. 

Chapt&l, ii. 274. 

CUfera, ii. 2GI. 
Charaghau, i. 248. 
Chferun, i. 18. 52 f. 
Charas, ii. 277, 309. 
Cburhwi, ii. 80. 

Chan', ii, 276 f. 
t barka, ii. 366. 

Charklu, ii. 260, 277. 
Charni, ii. 277. 

Charwuhi, ii. 278. 

Chasni, ii. 233, 261. 
Cliatbantiri, i. 297. 
Chatkfe, ii. 288. 

Chatri, ii. 278. 

Chau, ii. 270, 342. 
Clunbc, i. 62, 146, 161, 
285, 319 ff. 
Cbjubachhfe, ii. 46. 
Chunbisfe, ii. 46. 
Chaudhar&f, ii. 47. 
Cbaudhurfeit, ii. 47. 
Chandri, i. 306. 
Chnuj-nddo, ii. 47. 
Chauhun, i. 7, 11, 21, 25, 
48, 51 If, 160 11', 256, 
285 9. 301, 321. 331. 
Chaukar.i ii. 270. 
Chunk/*, ii. 28S. 

Ch.iuk.iri, n. 79. 

Chaukh.i, ii. 270. 

Cl 1 .111 kill , 11, 270, 

Cbiiula, ii, 270. 

C haul ai, n. 271. 

CImuiim^ h. 47. 

Cluii*: u.i, ii. 47. 
Ck.uim.isiyfe, i». 47. 

Chains ha. n. "’Oh 
Chaunhur Gum, j, 106. 
Chauuri ii. 271. 

Chfeunri, ii. 260. 

C haunt 5.U, ii. 271. 
Chaup&l, ii. 271. 

Clumpy r. ii. 271. 
Chftupiukharab, i. 177. 
Chaur, ii. 271, 354. 

Chaur or Chaunr, ii. 47. 
Chaur aha, ii. 271. 
Ohaur&sf, ii. 47-78, 299. 
Chyurasi^ L 321. 
mrsl, iL 272. - 


Chaus, ii. 78, 278, 849. 
Chaiwiughfe, ii. 272, 
Chauthiyfe, ii. 272. 
Chautfehfe, i. 99. 
Chautrfe, ii. 272. 
Chawar, ii. 304. 
Cheche, i. 100. 

Chench, ii. 262. 

Chepi, i. 296. 

Cherfi, i. 69-62, 167. 
Chibhar, ii. 261. 
Chichara, ii. 267. 
Chihai, ii. 268. 

Chihani, ii. 268. 

Ckihe, i. 59. 

ChiheJ, ii. 266. 

CUihra, ii. 262. 

Chik, ii. 261. 

Chikar, ii. 261. 
Chhad&m, ii. 266. 
Chhulikur, ii. 266. 
Chhainiwan, i. 166. 
Chhai, ii. 262, 307. 
Cbhfei, ii. 2C2. 

Chbhknfe, ii. 262. 
Chhakrh, u. 266. 
Chhak\> ar, n. 367. 
Chhfenta, ii. 264. 
Chlifep, ii. 263. 

Chliapa, i. 226. 

Clihfepii, ii. 263, 300. 
Clih i r, ii 263, 

Chh.»ri, i 248. 

Chh.it ho, u. 266, 

Chimti i, n. 266. 
Cbuu+tri, i. 286 ff, 321. 
Chhattti, n. 303. 
Chhaitur, i. 235, 239. 
Chluur, i. 2o9. 

Chliaur, ii. 265. 

Chhcda, ii. 263. 
Chlioonfe, ii. 264. 
Clihcikya, i. 97. 

Cliluda, ii. 263. 

Chkik.u, ii. 264. 
Chhilatya, i. 79. 
Chhilka, ii. 264. 
Chhilnr, i. 131, 

Chlnm'i, ii. 264. 
Chhindd, i. 73. 

Chhiukh, ii 264. 
Cbhiuta, ii. 264. 
Cbhintab, ii. 265. 

Cbhir, ii. 44. 

Chhitufe, ii. 265. 

Chbitri, ii. 265. 

Chhok&r, i. 99 f, 

Chholfe, ii 265. 

Chholni, iL 265. 
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ChbontOi, ii m, 
Chhofohitthl, ii. 44. 
Chhotf Ufti, ii. 800. 
Ghhotkaiih, L 100. 
Chhntaati, ii. 44. 
Chikti, ii 201. 
Chillur, ii. 200. 
Chikharwli, ii. 266. 
Ohllmfcmt, ii. 267. 
OhOc# ii. 201. 
Chilwty ii. 201. 207. 
Chillk, u. 207. 
Ohinum Own, i 106. 
Chimbor, ii 207. 
Chin, ii. 207, 810. 
Chilli, ii 202. 
Chtirah, L 61. 
Chiriiji, i. 63. 
Cbirir, i 61, 327. 
Chirchiri, ii. 267. 
Chinhiftt, ii 267 f. 
Chrriyi, ii 842. 
Chirmithi, ii 326. 
Chita, ii 202. 
Chichi, ii. 268. 
Chifthi, ii. 44 f. 
Cliittf, ii. 287. 
Chittin, ii. 267. 
Chiwini, ii. 268. 
Chobdir, i. 327. 
Cnoghette, i. 306. 
Chohft, ii. 268. 
Choki, ii. 268. 
ChoDchi, ii 269. 
Chon#, ii 268. 
Chonwar, ii 849. 
Chopnh, ii 270. 

Chot, ii. 261, 270. 
Choyfc, ii. 268. 

Chfifc, ii. 268. 

Chugai, ii. 269. 
CbOh#, i. 02, 88. 
Chukivldam. ii. 186. 
Chuiark, ii. 46. 
Chukat, ii 46. 
Chukauta, ii 46. 
Chukri, ii. 46. 

Ch&la, i. 62. 

Chulat, i. 111. 

Chulli, ii 269. 
ChvlltL, ii 269. 

Chta, ii 269. 
ChtOMIIftQ^ L 160. 
ChOaahu, ii. 300. 
Chmgal, ii 269. 
Chungi, ii 46. 

Chftni, ii 209. 
ChtairO, ii. 270. 
Chita, i 202. 


D. 

Pfcb, H. 211, 278 1 
Dhbak, ii 279. 

Dabtd, i 293. 
pkbar, ii. 279. 

Pkbi, ii 279. 

Babbiyk, ii. 801. 
DabehrL ii 292. 

Dabhe, i 112. 

Dabrt, ii 211, 291. 
Dabrt, ii 292. 

Dabta, ii 278. 

Dach,ii. 292. 

Dadrf, ii 292. 

D&en, i. 240. 

Daftwi, ii. 292. 

Dagar, i 257 j ii 293 
Din, i 201. 

Bahai ii 298 ff. 

Pahar, i. 267 ; ii.298, 296. 
B&hendf, ii. 293* 

Dahima, i. 4. 

Dahiyl, i. 88, 1»0. 
Dahiyl, ii. 293. 
Dabmardfc, ii, 293. 

Dahr, ii. 293. 

Dahrf, ii. 293. 

Dahlln, L 88. 

Dakuimi, ii. 284. 
Dakotarl, ii. 166. 
Dahaannf, ii. 146. 
Dahyck, ii, 284. 

Diin, ii. 81. 

Daijl, i. 249 ff. 

Dlkarl, ii. 279. 

Dlkkilk, ii. 81. 

DlkhilS, ii. 13. 
Dlkkilnfcma, ii. 81. 
Pakant, i. 88, 162, 296, 
303. 

DU, ii. 279. 

DU, i. 227 ; ii. 279 f. 

Dai. ii. 280. 

Dalai, i. 80, 88, 130. 
Dalimk, i. 88. 

Paliyljklr, i. 247, 270, 
273. 

Daldai, ii. 295. 
D&lronjank, ii. 286, 296 
Dainlrl, ii. 296. 

Daliyk, i. 227 ; ii. 295. 
Dim, k. ,81. 

Damai, ii. 296. 

DambhIS, ii. 351. 

Dhmcha, ii. 280. 

Dlmi wlailkt, ii. 81. 
Damkk, ii. 295. 
pimar, ii 280. 


Dan nadir, i lift 
Dimwit 398ft 180, 
Damwaii i 99. 
Dln&tandft ii 811 
Dinadir, ii t2. 
Pand.iL 280. 

Ptndl, ii. m f. 
Dandava, i 9f. 

Dandela, ii. ^9, 
Dandeli, ii. 921. 
plntfl, ii 39 T. , 
Pandwlra, VVf 
Pandlaanf, i Wt 
Ding, ii. 289. 
plngar.iL 991. 
DlngU 77,* 
Dlngrl ii 280 
DangwU, i. 299 
Pang**ra, A. 90 
D*np^,&W’ 

Dlnth, ii. 281/ 
Danihal,ii.29&t9t. 
Dint tinkl, L/240Y. 
PantUi, ii.,997. 
DantloU, jf. 297. 
DlntS, ii 281. 

Dlnwla, ii. 281. 
Dlnwaif, ii. 281, 300. 
Dio, ii. 281. 

Dlona, i. 240. 

Dipl, ii. 288. 

Dar, ii. 156. 

Darlnl, i. 226. 
Darlmad, ii. 156. 
D&rlnti, ii. 297. 

Dapur, ii. 298. 

Dar&wl, L 229. 
Darlwar, i 244. 
Darbandi, ii 156. 

Dares, ii. 298. 

Daridr khednl, i, 241. 
Dariylbarlwad, ii 166. 
Dariylbarlr, ii 166. 
Dariylburd, ii. 156. 
Dariylsbikast, ii, 156. 
DarkhU, ii. 298. 

Bird, ii. 281. 

Darai, i. 192, 295. 

D!*, ii. 281 ff. 

Dial, ii. 283. 
Daaaundhi, i. 19. 

Daati, ii. 21R 
Dastur, ii. 8M46. 
DaaturuVaial, ii. 156 t 
Datara, ii 209. 

Datoi, ii 293, 

Dattian, t 112, 

Datna, ii 287. 

26 


vot, n. 
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iron 


DUfthtai,L211;iL3». 
Dad, «L 165. 

Panlb, n. 299. 

Danagri, iL 299. 

Daor, ii. 200. 

Danri, iL 228. 

Dtnrlhi, ii. 300. 

Dml, L 227 ; u. 800. 
Dfcwim, i. 242. 

Dlwara, iL 288. 

Dlwi, ii. 146. 

Dede, i. 100. 

Dahtl Jit, l 800. 

DahOla, ii. 286. 

Dohrf, ii. 284. 

Del, ii. 284. 

Denibi, i. 152. 

Pemrtut, i. 77. 

Dangi, ii 302. 

Dooahan, iL 285. 

Dtokala, iL 285. 
peqrfafc, ii. 146, 152. 
Deorbiyl, i. 230. 

Deothlu, i. 243, 247. 

Dee, ii. 146-151. 

Ded Jfct, L 300. 

Derail, i. 77, 306, 316 
Deoil, iL 284. 
Dhlbriphal, iL 217. 
Phidb, ii. 283. 
phaddi, iL 289. 

DW4L ii. 280. 
Dhihimi, L 77. 

Dhll, i. 229. 

Dhejii, L 244 f. 

Phik, L 243. 

PhlVa, i. 243. 

Dhikorb, L 78, 323, 335. 
Dhikhi, i. 243 i. 
Dhakolia, L 146. 
DkUi.iL 161. 

Dhtml, ii. 162. 

DhttmuL ii. 284. 
Dhlmiyin, L 43, 78. 
Dhaatmal-Khcliii, L 248. 
Dhin, ii. 284 f. 

Dhina, ii. 285 f. 
Dhaodhui, ii. 289. 
Dhandel, i. 79. 

Dhangal, L 78. 

Phiogar, i. 18. 

Dhaogra, L 21. 

Dhaau, iL 289. 

Dhankar, iL 289 f. 
Dbanoi, L 121. 
Dhuthiyi, fi. 290. 
Dbink, L lit, 82, 121, 
144,828. 

Dhaamtiyl, L 79. 


Dhip.iL 288. 

Dhtmi.fi. 290. 
phtr.fi. 288. 

Dhtnh, fi. 162. 

Dharakhi, L 229; fi.290. 
Dhtrtlli, L229 ; iL 290. 
Dhuam, L 108. 

Dharaukl, iL 168. 
Dhtriwti, iL 290. 
Dhlrblask fi. 161. 
Dhlrdhamb, iL 286, 290 
DhirdhOri, fi. 162. 

Dhtrf, ii. 163. 

Dharfcht, l. 276. 

Dhariggi, ii. 290. 
Dharfwal, L 131. 
Dhariyini, ii. 290 
Phanogaor, i. 82. 
Dharohar. iL 290. 

Dh&rti, ii, 163. 

PhartI, iL 290. 

Dharwli, i. 82. 

Dhaaam, iL 291. 

Dhaean, ii. 291. 

Dhaain, ii. 291. 

Phaalo, ii. 291. 

Dhatori, L 162, 285. 
Dhaol, ii. 289, 318 f. 
Dhaula, ii, 322. 

Dhaunt, ii. 288. 

Dhaor, ii. 289. 

Dhauri, iL 163, 803, 288. 
Phe, L 80, 126, 131 ff. 
Pheli, ii. 287. 

Dhen, ii. 287. 

Dbengir, i. 120. 

Phenka, ii. 287. 

Phcnki, ii. 287. 
phenkli, ii. 261, 287. 
Phenri, ii. 287 f. 
Dheokal, ii. 287. 

Pheri, iL 287. 

Pher, ii. 286. 

Dhrrh. i. 80 f. 

Dheaar, i. 228, 

Phi ii. 286. 

Phfhi, ii. 286, 291. 
Dhimak, L 224. 

Dhimar, i. 80, 182, 287. 
Dhiogi, ii. 287. 

Dhinka, ii. 351. 
Phiokhar, ii. 286. 
phifhor, L 81. 

Dhobi, L 81 1 183, 192, 
296. 

Dhoji, L 246. 

Dhou, iL 287. 
pboka.fi. 287£ 
Dbokbi,L229, 144. 


Pholi, fi. 324. 

Phola, iL 289. 

Pholi, L 97. 

Dhonebi, fi. 162 £ 
Dhondb, ii. 288. 

Phon<Jh, fi. 288. 

Phonal, iL 288. 

Dhoii, fi. 289. 

PhOi, i. 244. 

Dhobi, L 229, 244. 

Dbi6, fi. 288. 

Dhdm&r, iL 319. 
phdndL ii. 288 £ 
Dhundhoti, i. 82. 

Dbnnii, L 192. 

Dhir, ii. 1(3. 

Dhuri, ii. 163, 

Phdrkat, ii. 163. 

Dhua, ii. 289. 

Dhuaar, i. 286, 294. 
Dicbhit, i. 77, 146, 320. 
Dip, ii. 291. 

Pigbelya,i. 131. 

Pighf, ii. 291. 

Pigwir, i. 83. 

Dih, ii. 283. 

Dihi, ii. 283. 

Dihind&h, ii. 284. 

Dihdla, iL 283. 

Dikhit, i. 83. 

Dikhit, i. 77, 87, 112, 
162, 171, 176. 

Dil, ii. 291. 

Dilbayaa, iL 286. 
Dilwaiia, i. 325. 

B'unar, i. 21. 

DSpdln, i. 242. 

Pirhor, i. 4. 

Diahtbandhak, i. 227 ; 

ii. 164. 

Dirair, L 3. 

Dithwan, i. 245 ff. 

Diwir, i. 242 f. 

Diyiyi, ii. 283. 

D.ibaldi, ii. 293. 

Dobiswf, ii. 154. 

Duiri, ii. 334. 

Pobar, ii. 349. 

Dobardi, ii. 293. 

Dobri, ii. 237. 

Docha, ii. 291, 334. 
Dofiuli, i. 199; iL 164, 
292. 

Dogar, L 88 f. 

Doghra, L 84. 

Dobio, iL 301. 

Dobar.i. 70; ii. 292, 301. 
Dohli.iL 166. 

Doha!, fi. 298, 362. 
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MhC&im. 

Mmv.IL ML 

St&»L 

Dokhi, ii. SOI. 

poTiLm. 

Dwft, iL SOS. 

Dokhi, iL 803. 

£*,1.84*287, 196,802. 

Donat, iL 80S. 

Domra, L 84. 

Dm^ktr, i 86. 

Douanhi, ii. 308. 

Don.iL 166. 

Dongl, ii. 302. 

Ponwbr, L 86 1 

Bsspiia, ii. 303. 

Dor, iL 304. 

Dor, i. 39, 87 t 171. 

Dona, iL 299. 

Pori, ii. 299. . 

Dotadh Brbhman, 1. 163 
Dooari, ii 299 . 

Doabhi, L 273; u. 164, 
393,299. 

DooaL iL 292. 

Drtffir, L 160. 301. 
D0b.ii.303t 

S ftbM.ii.308t 

0be,L 86, 127,166, 161, 

284 ff. 336. 

Dubai, ii. 304. 

Dibit iL 164. 

Dftdhi, ii 286, 304. 
DOdhi, ii. 386. 

DacdbO, L.86 f. 

DftSa, ii 227, 300, 304. 
Dogngia, i. 21. 

Dpii.iL 164. 

DOlena, u. 366. 

Pftmb, ii- 306. 

D(m, iL 306. 

Ddndb, iL 806. 
DnndkO, iL 806. 
DOncO, iL 306. 

Dto, i B. 
DdpinnLLai- 

SSL 


BM1,1199{1L848. 
DfliLiL 849, 
faSM, iL 860. 


F. 

Fakir, 1 396. 

Faiaala, iL 160. 

Fklat, iL 305 . 

Farba, iL 306. 

Paid, iL 167, 847. 
FwdhM.ii.34T... 
Fftrighkhat4na.u. 167. 
FWghkhattt, iL 167. 
Fannin, ii. 167. 
Fwod,iL.l«7i 
Fanbah, n. 808. 
Farybdl, h. Hi- 
Faal,ii.l68.t 
Vmtfolm* u* IW* 
Ftbpbya, ii. 377. 
FirW.iL 806. 

FoU, iL 806. 

0. 


1. 

IkM,a.MT. 


0*br,i.ll?t 

Gabranfb, n. 818. 

OabrutL h. 818. 

OMbh.iL 160. 

O ftehhi , iL 807. 

Gbi, iL 807. 

Gad, 818. 

Qatar, n. 3Q7* 

Gftdar, ii. 307. 

Gbdariyb, j. 130 L i**> 
287, 296, 816. 

Gaddw. iL 318, 307. 

oJddt U20 ; ii. 807, 313. 
Qaddhri, iL 313. 

i 

par i* 

" 269 f. # 

Gadhwkr, i. 171* 

Gbdi, iL 821. 

Gadiehajh u- 318. 

^4^L239;iL30?,818. 

Gahu, «• 818 »• 

Gthtoi ii* 307* 

SS 2 &, %<».«>• 
a$LX'*i. 


Gadhel 

Gadhe 


Qahsb, L 814. 

GaMOtaaa, L 348. 
GMa,L«9. 

Gairl,iL 888. 

GMi.iL ,807 1 
Gbiw, iL 308. 

Ganar, iL 814. 

Guar, iL 811. 

GU, & 808. 

GUa,iL808. 

Galiyb. ii. 314. 

Gattana, iL 814. 

Gattbr, iL 814. 

Gbm, iL 808. 

Gambhir, iL 814 f. 

Gand, L 130. 

Gananri, iL 319 
Gandb, iL 814 -»37. 
Gbndb, iL 210, 308. 
Ganda-birota, ii. 317. 
Gandail4.iL 318. 

Gan4*L iL 308. 

Gandar, iL 271. 

Gftndar, iL 808. 
Gantowblb, u. 817. 
GadW, ii. 317, 320. 
Qandbab, ii. 820. 
Gandbww, ii. 800. 
Gbnde, ii. 210. 

Ganderi, ii. 317. 
Qandbwb, L 162. 
Gandhdi, ii. 342. 
Gandhel, ii. 317. 
Gandhilb, i. 126. 
Qtndhiyb, ii. 318. 
Gandhra, ii. 317. 
Gandhi, 1. 126, 131. 
Qandrbra, ii. 317. 
Gandwbl, i. 4. 

Canal, iL 319. 

Gangbtt, ii. 318. 
Gangbputr.i- 136, ,162. 
Gangbaiizpad> u. 
Gangbarkr, ii-.? 1 ®; 

Gang ehikart, n. % lo. 
GangrW,i ; 2»3. 
Gangwwl, i. l®?- 
Gani towny), »• 

Ganj, ii* 318. 

Gfenj&t ii* 308 ff. 

Ganieli, ii. 318. 
G&njar, ii. 310. 
Gfcniar, ii. 241, 311. 
Ganka& il 318. 
Gannk, ii* 210. 

Gfcnft ii* 8n * 

Gaathk ii* 320. 
Qluth, ii* 311 1 > 
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1HDBX, 


Gaath**ivL 138 , ISO, 

1M. 

Oliwbai a. 160 . 

Oi*w khanha, iL 160. 
Qtawtl, iL 160 f. 
Gapurbi, iL <66. 

0*6, E <30. 

Garb ba^ii, u. 170, 320. 
Gift or Garhb, L 89 f. 
Ubjih, iL 821. 

Ganiyb, L 70. 

Garbo, ii. <20. 

Gboli, iL <21. 

Garart, ii. <20. 

GbrK iL <17. 

Gutwar, iL 800. 

Gitf, iL 321. 

Gardaunra, iL 820. 
Gudaii, L 126 £ 

GiferaiL iL 317, 820. 
Gated, iL 317. 
Gargawb,ii. 320 f. 

Gtrg, it 126. 146. 
Gargbanal, 1 . 19, 77, 126. 
Gbrua, i. 296, 298. 
Garhaiyb. ii. 211. 
Garhelb,ii. 211. 

Garhai, ii. 337. 

Gafhi, ii. 337. 

GajMband, ii. 170 f. 
Garili, ii. 360, 320. 
Garrai, i. 162. 

Garri,u. 260, 266,820, 337. 
Gasbti, iL 338. 

G4*b, ii 322. 

Gbta, ii. 314. 
Gitbbandi.i'. 161 f. 
Gbtewbr, ii. 162. 

Ga^htt, ii. 162. 

Gaibaund, ii. 338. 
Gatbiyb, ii. 338. 

Gathi, ii. ?07. 

Galhi, ii. 333. 

Gaihwii.d, ii. 336 
Gatkul, u. 162. 

Gatwbrb, i. 8, 126. 
Gaucb&nb, ii. 331 f. 
Gbuchaihi, u. 321. 
Gauhbn, ii. 161. 

Gauhbni, ii. 332. 

Gauudi, ii. 210. 

Gauntb, ii. 161. 

Gauntiyb, ii. 161. 

Gau r , i. 151, 17!, 175, 
284 ff. 

Gaurb, i. 102. 

Gaurbhar, i. 116. 

Gaup brahman. L 102 £ 
Gaur kbyath, 103 £ 


Gaur rbjpfit, L 104 ff. 
Gaur tagb, L 106-116. 
Qaurnab, i. 172. 
Gautomiybn, L 110. 
Gautam rbipft, L 6, 68, 
76, 116-110, 166, 179 £ 
273 £ 296; iL 60 IT, 77. 
Gau(ikb, iL 161. 

Gaurub, i. 116. 

Gaybl, ii. 162. 

Gaybri, ii. 338. 

Gaz,iL 162, 801. 

Gehfa, ii. 822. 

QentO, i. 02 
Gbbi, ii. 269, 326. 

Ghair mumku, 166 £ 
Ghair lnazrd’ah, iL 163. 
Ghalla, ii. 326. 

Ghameta, L 166> 
Ghamoi, ii. 868. ' 

Gbbnb, ii. 328. 

Ghanb, ii. 263, 826. 
Gbaud, i. 94. 

Ghanghaa, i. 94, 130. 
Gbangol, ii. 320. 

Gbbni, ii. 323. 

Ghbr, iL 323. 

Ghara, ii. 326. 

Gbarar, ii. 326. 

Gbararl, ii. 319. 
Ghardwbri, iL 162. 

Ghbrl, ii. 323. 

Gliari, ii, 163. 

Gharki, ii. 326. 

Gbarpatti, ii. 163. 
Gbarphani, ii. 163. 
Gharw&na, ii. 163. 
Gbbtbni, ii. 163. 

Gbatta Bania, i. 293. 
Ghiri miybn, i. 261-254. 
Ghegarb, l. 254, 288 
Ghciaunj, L 2 66, 267. 
Ghenti, ii. 254, 288, 328. 
Gheri, ii. 339. 

Gnikar, ii. 163. 

Ghinkb, ii. 263. 

Ghittri, ii 288. 

Ghonghi, ii. 323 f. 

Ghorb, ii. 164 if. 
Ghorcbarbi, i. 93, 166. 
Ghoal, i. 93, 296. 

Gboti, ii. 326. 

Ghbi, ii. 324. 

Ghambo, ii. 166. 

Ghan, iL 324. 

Gbandi, ii. 324. 
Gbungobi, ii. 824 £ 
GhQngl, ii. 326 £ 
GhOnibybh, ii. 221. 


Gh4a£iLl«4. 

Ghbr, iL 326, 332. 
Ghent, ii. 326. 
Ghdrbarbr, ii. 164. 
Gbar-ddb, iL 303. 
Ghuarbud, iL 326. 
Gihumda, ii. 836. 

Giil6,L 131. 

Qiadar, ii. 320. 

Giaduri, iL 326, 360. 
Ginti, ii. 327. 

Girbai, iL 327. 

Girbri, iL 380. 

Gird, L 4. 

Girdbwari, ii. 107. 

Girdi, ii.'311. 

Girji, ii. 327. 

Gira.ii. 327. 

Girrb, iL 320. 

Ginri, iL 827 ff. 
Qinrinbmah, iL 319. 
Gobi, ii. 329. 

Gobar, iL 261. 
Gobaraunda, iL SIS. 
Gobri, i. 94. 

Gochani, ii. 331. 

Qodbrb, i. 94, 130, 140. 
Godftri, ii. 333, 369. 
Godhii, ii. 308. 

Godhar, ii- 332. 

GodM- 203. 

Goend, ii- 04, 333. 

Gogb pir, i. 255 ff. 
GogbwaL i. 266. 

Gobbi, iL 333. 

Gohan, i. 321. 

Gohbn, ii. 34. 

Gobar, i. 257. 

Gohbn, ii. 333. 

Goin, ii. 333. 

Goib, ii. 333. 

Goyai, ii. 333 £ 

Gojarb, ii. 333. 

Goiari, ii. 334. 

Goiht, ii. 333. 

Goni, ii. 334. 

Gokhrft, ii. 334. 

Gol, ii. 334. 

Gola, ii. 167 ff. 

Golb, i. 94, 267 £ 

Golb pdrab, l 94 £ 162; 
321. 

Goli, i. 21; u. 309. 
Gond.i.4, 96-98,287,304. 
Goad, ii. 384. 

Condi L 99. 

Gonrb, iL 800, 334. 
Gondal, L 131 • 

Gounb, iL <18 £ 
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Ctathl, n. IN. 
toaaktami, i. NS. 
§«te% ii. 330. 
6®§M1880. 

Gorrit, ii. >30. 

Goitri, ii. 981. 

GofUk.ii. 831. 

Qtf^htkurii. 810 ff, >38. 
Gtjrt.iL Ml. 

Qm, ii. 261. 

Goaar, L 81. 

Gostia, L 289, 296- 
Got. K. Ml. . n 
Gotem Thtkor, L 314. 
Mila, ii 331. 

Ctewiit, ii. 818. 

Gitm,iL 320. 
GrikMth.iL 187. 
Giftaathi, iL 107. 

Grift, ii. 836. 

Qtjar, i. 6, 68, 78, 99- 
102, 188,. 179f, j»7H 
888,288; iL 60 ff, 77. 
fritttti, i. 1M, 303. 
GipTfoor, i. 102. 
GuTii. 266, 336. 

Grill, ii. 335. 

Gritli, ii. 273. 

G6lar, L 254 ; u. 338. 
Grikh&r, ii. 336. 

Grill, iL 210. 
Griphnnant, iL 336. 
Grid, iL 335. 

Gtima, ii- 336. 

Gvnjtish, ii. 189. 

GOnth, ii. 336. 

Gor. «• 326. 

Gnrab, ii. 330. 

Quito, ii. 336 (. 

Gurari, iL 869. 

Gorari, iL 330. 

Gvbhai, ii. 337- 
Garhaur, ii. 330.. 
Gurdt, ii- 337. 
Gtgdachhnt, u. 189. 
Gotbal, ii. 332. 
Gnrkhai, ii. 189 f. 
Goptdin, i. 268. 

Gntwa, iL 866. 

Gwti or Gwtlt, l 99. 
GwUbona, L 3. 


Habtbtt, iL 171 
Had, iL 172. 
Hodbaadi, iL 172 1 


HadbMt,iL 840. 

Hajjtm.i. 182, IN t, 296. 
Haunt, ii. 840. 

Bafciyat, ii. 174. 

Hahh, >>• 174. 

Haft bhcnt, ii. 174. 

TTayy hawUadtr, ii. 174. 
TTi.yy kamincktrt, ii. 174. 
H» yy thoWtri, iL 174 f 
TT»y y umiadtri, ii. 176. 
Hll, iL 171. 

Hri, iL 340. 

Htlt, ii. 171. 

HriUtt, L 281. 
galUkhor, i. 82,82, 127. 
Halas, ii. 344. 

Halbartr, i. 261. 

Halbudi, iL 173. 

Haldt, ii. 348. 

HUiTiL 171, 838. 

Haliytk, iL 343. 

Hrika, iL 173. 

Halatri, ii. 173 1 
Halaotet, i. 270. 

Halted#, ii- 341 
HU taoxl', ii. 171. 
Halarti, , L 127. 

Hanaa, iL 344. 

Eli#, ii- 344. 

Hancrti, ii. 284 f, 844. 
Haawat, L 242. 

Htpar, iL 838. 

Har, iL 340-348. 

Htr, iL 172. 

Htft, i. 63, 128. 

Harti, i. 270 ; ii.844. 
Haras, iL 342, 844. 
Haraini, L 270. 

Hariit, L 270. 

Hant, iL 346. 

Haratkri, L 121 
Harantt, L 270. 

Haranri, ii. 346. 
Harbong kt rtj, L 201- 
269* 

Hardam, i. 242, 269. 
Haideht, L 127. 
Hardwts, L 127. 
Harehaait, ii 344. 
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